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and  tell 


Recently,  we  held  our  9th 
annual  School  Press  Seminar. 
A  show  and  tell  workshop 
for  faculty  advisers  to  high 
school  newspapers. 

Teachers  from  3  states 
attended  19  separate  work¬ 
shops  on  problems  ranging 
from  beating  deadlines  and 
cutting  coste,  to  how  to 
keep  pace  and  improve  press 
communications. 

Tribune  experts  showed  these  advisers  new  ways  to 
get  things  done  in  newspapering.  So  that  they  could 
tell  their  students. 

Unusual  for  a  big  city  daily  to  concern  itself  with 
high  school  newspapers? 

Perhaps. 

But  the  voice  of  today’s  youth  could  easily  be  the 
voice  of  tomorrow’s  journalist. 


Chicago  Tribune 


1 


INDIANAPOLIS  is  different  from  other 
major  cities  because  one  combination 
newspaper  buy  delivers  more  homes 
more  economically  than  all  four  tele¬ 
vision  and  all  14  radio  stations  in  this 
unique  market.  The  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Indianapolis  Star  in  the 
morning  and  The  Indianapolis  News  at 
night  in  the  metro  area  is  greater  than 


the  number  of  households.  That’s  a 
mighty  fat  share  of  this  fat-cat  market. 
THE  MARKET:  The  Indianapolis  Stan¬ 
dard  Metropolitan  Area  is  23rd  in  per 
household  income,  $10,131;  30th  in 
population,  1,034,400;  and  also  in  fam¬ 
ilies,  315,000*. 

THE  STAR  and  THE  NEWS:  Among 
SMA's  with  more  than  300,000  house¬ 


holds,  The  Star  and  The  News  rank  3rd 
in  penetration  by  combined  daily  news¬ 
papers’**.  Total  combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  427,065  and  the  combined  daily 
circulation  in  the  SMA  is  334,333***. 
There’s  Only  One  Way  To  Win  At  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

*  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  June  10, 
1967 

*’  1967-68  SROS  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis. 

•••ABC  report  for  12  months  ending  December  31.  1967. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  and  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
A  Member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  and  Newspaper  1. 


Indianapolis  is  a  different  breed  of  cat 


Only  the  Free  Press  hod 
reader-to-candidate  contact. 

For  three  consecutive  weeks  in 
our  Sunday  Beeline  Column,  the 
presidential  candidates  them¬ 
selves  answered  questions  our 
readers  asked.  And,  our  readers 


didn't  pull  any  punches.  They 
socked  it  to  'em  .  .  .  with  the 
deep  "gut"  issues  of  this  most 
crucial  election  year.  Vietnam, 
crime,  the  draft,  civil  strife;  all 
were  examined  in  sharp  detail 
via  Beeline.  Herb  Klein,  Nixon's 
press  secretary,  called  the 
column  "the  most  comprehensive 
exclusive  interview  he's  ever 
granted  to  a  newspaper." 


Detroit 


The  Free  Press  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  brought  all 
three  candidates  directly  to  its 
readers  this  way.  We  felt  that 
the  urgent  problems  confronting 
America  more  than  justified  our 
extra  efforts.  There's  nothing 
like  direct  contact.  It's  something 
readers  have  come  to  expect 
from  the  Free  Press. 


THE  ACTION  PAPER 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  CHARLOTTE  NEWS  •  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  •  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  •  MIAMI  HERALD  .  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 
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Newspaper  Promotion 
Managers  .  .  . 


Did  you  know 
that  more 
advertisers  and 
their  agencies 
use  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
than  any  other 

newspaper 
reference  book 


NOVEMBER 

10-22 — New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  seminar,  API,  Columbia.  ' 

12- 15 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Olclahoma,  Oklahoma 
City. 

1 3-  1 5— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  ^ 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle. 

13-16— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Del  Coronado  Hotel. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

13-16 — Copley  Newspapers'  1968  seminar  for  Editorial  Executives.  La  ' 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif.  i 

15- 16 — Texas  Press  Association  nows  clinic.  Allas  Center  Inn,  Waco.  '  I 

12-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Club,  Boca 

Raton.  Fla.  ■ 

17-20 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

20- 23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.  j 

21- 22 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  47th  annual  Newspaper  Institute.'  i 

Molly  Pitcher  Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J.  i 

22- 23 — Georgla-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Parliament  , 
House,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

22- 23 — Iowa  AP  editors.  Iowa  City. 

23 -  Montana  AP  Editors.  Jorgenson's.  Helena. 

24- 25 — Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  members.  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  j 

DECEMBER  j 

!  6— California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

'  8-20 — Seminar  for  city  editors,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Univ.  * 

'  JANUARY  1969 

5- 17 — Seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  American  Press  J 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  | 

6- 9 — AN  PA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen.  Sterling  Forest  Center,  i 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y,  | 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association  Suburban  Newspaper  Section.  Fort  j 

Lauderdale,  Fla. 

16- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  i 

17 -  Virginia  AP  Newspapers.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel.  Natural  Bridge,  Va.  f 

17- Feb.  16 — National  Newspaper  Association  Study  Mission  to  South  Pacific.  , 

18 —  Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural  Bridge.  Va.  i 

18- 19 — Virginia  News  Photographers  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  I 

Natural  Bridge.  ■ 

I  19-21 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Belmort' 
j  Plaza  Hotel.  New  York  City.  j 

19- 31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  nows  editors.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

25- 27 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Albuquerque. 

FEBRUARY 

2-4 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Buffalo. 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

6-8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 
13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

16-18 — ^Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shrove  Hotel,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  j 

I  17-19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Government  j 

Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington.  ^ 

23- March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia  r 
University. 

28-March  4-— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 

MARCH 

9-21 — Seminar  for  picture  editors.  API,  Columbia  University. 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  and  government  reporters.  API,  Columbia 
!  University. 

j  27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 

Pittsburgh. 


see  page  4 
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Karl  Mger’s  London  Almanack 


“This  i)laco  is  full  of 
shades,”  Harold  Wilson 
told  Karl  Meyer  at  No.  10 
Downing  Street.  The  forty- 
sixth  Prime  Minister  to  live 
there  was  talking  politics 
and  statesmanship  with 
The  Washington  Post’s 
Ix)ndon  bureau  chief,  while 
movie  cameras  and  may¬ 
be  the  ghosts  of  greatness 
past — looked  over  their 
shoulders. 

That  paradoxical  blend 
of  ancient  and  mod  is 
flawlessly  evoked  in  Karl 
Meyer’s  stories.  For  three 
years  he  has  been  an  his¬ 
torian  of  change  in  a  world 
where  knighthood  and  the 
nuclear  age  overlap.  Writ¬ 
ing  about  contemporary 
Britain  has  demanded  all 
the  erudition  and  style  that 
Meyer  has  at  his  fingertips. 

He  joined  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  in  1956,  a  third- 
generation  newsman  from 
Wisconsin  with  a  Ph.D.  in 


politics  from  Princeton.  In 
eight  years  as  an  editorial 
writer  he  won  an  Overseas 
Press  Club  citation  and  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award, 
published  three  books  and 
contributed  to  Esquire  and 
other  magazines.  He  also 
served  for  four  years  as 
Wa.shington  correspondent 
of  The  New  Statesman, 
writing  about  America  for 
readers  of  the  British 
weekly. 

Interpreting  one  nation 
for  readers  in  another  is 
the  prime  business  of  The 
Washington  Post’s  four¬ 
teen  Foreign  Service  corre¬ 
spondents.  How  well  it  is 
done  can  best  be  judged  in 
terms  of  readership.  For 
instance,  over  50'' i  more 
for  The  Post  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Washington, 
plus  the  world-wide  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post 
News  Service. 


British  correspondence 


Britain’s  Central  Office  of  Information  filmed  Karl  Meyer's 
interview  with  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  at 
287-year-old  "\umber  10.” 


■  I' 


First  ill  rirrntatioii  .  .  .  first  in  adri  rtisiiiii  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


A  member  of  Xewspaiier  1 


Represenltd  by:  6entral--Sawyer.  Fe'^Kuson.  Walker.  Financial- -Grant  Wabb  &  Co.  Hotalt 
li  Resorts  Metropolitan  Publishers  Representatives.  Inc.,  Lou  Robbins  (N  Y  and  N.J.). 
Comics  Puck  Rotofravure- -Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International- interna¬ 
tional  Hera'd  Tribune.  Paris;  The  United  Kingdom,  Europe  and  India;  Antonio  Sambrotta, 
Rome.  Italy:  Media  Representatives  inc..  Manila.  Tokyo:  The  Far  East;  Epoch  Publicity 


.  Beckett.  Auck’and  New  Zealand;  G.  Enrique;  Sir 
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Compiled 
By  Don  Maley 


j  HUSTLING  COPYBOYS,  vying  for  the  editor’s  eye  in  hopes  of  get- 
I  ting  their  BIG  BREAK,  are  advised  that  their  chances  will  be  much 
better  if  they  stand  in  front  of  the  City  Editor’s  desk  chewing  furi- 
i  ously  on  Wint-O-Green  Life  Savers.  Should  they  dislike  W-O-G’g 
I  they  can  munch  on  either:  Certs,  Spear-O-Mint,  Pep-O-Mint,  Cr>st- 
I  0-Mint  or  Clove  Life  Savers.  They  all  have  the  same  startling  effect 
— they  give  off  sparks  when  chewed.  Two  doctors  wrote  in  the  New 
;  England  Journal  of  Medicine  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  po- 
I  tentially  explosive  in  certain  circumstances  (oxygen  tents,  hospital 
I  operating  rooms,  space  capsules,  etc.)  but  researchers  found  that 
it’s  not  hot  sparks  the  candies  emit,  “but  rather  a  flash  of  cold 
I  light  that  occurs  when  the  crystals  are  broken  suddenly  and  their 
electrical  charges  get  out  of  balance.’’  Copylwys  with  expensivt 
hridgework  are  not  advised  to  try  this  stunt.  Instead  they  might 
achieve  success  if  they  walk  fast  and  smile  a  lot. . . 

PHOTOGENIC  JOURNALISM 
Many  a  photo  we  call  a  “stopper” 

Is  due  less  to  the  lensman— and  more  to  the  cropper. 

—Frank  Tyger 

*  *  * 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  American  put  out  a  special  edition  with 
a  teaser,  36  pt.  head  exclaiming:  “.Annie’s  Back.”  It  seems  that 
“Little  Orphan  .Annie”  .somehow  got  lost  in  the  Post  Office  and 
the  paper  was  without  a  week's  supply  of  strips.  “We’ve  run  a 
special  ‘Orphan  Annie’  bonanza  in  this  issue,”  panted  the  paper 
in  a  box  on  page  1,  “Turn  to  pages  10  to  1.3  to  see  if  that  guy  got 
off  the  tracks  before  the  train  came.”  .  .  .  I. rapin’  Lizards!  .  .  .  our 
THREE  DOTTED  LETTERS  IN  A  ROW  QUIZ  brought  a  note 
from  Albert  E.  Kaff,  Tokyo-based  director  of  .Asian  Services  for 
UPI,  who  offers:  Jiji  Press,  a  news  agency  in  Japan.  .  .  .  The  news¬ 
letter  of  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  .Association  reports  a  boner 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which  reported  the  trade 
of  Cardinal  outfielder  Bobhy  Tolan  for  Cincinnati  speedster  Vada 
Pinson  this  way:  “The  decision  to  ship  Tolan  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  slipped  from  .2.33  in  $67  to  $2. .30  the  past  season.”  .  .  . 
Itlame  it  on  inflation  .  .  .  HE.ADA'  HEAD  that  tops  them  all:  “Husky 
6-foot  lad  wins  title  of  campus  queen.”  in  the  Arizona  Republic  .  . . 
The  TV  log  in  the  New  York  Post  listed:  7:.30  p.m.  (2)  Richard 
Nixon  (1  hour-color).  Live.  .Swimming  wrestling,  boxing  ...  Keith 
Fuller,  .AP  assistant  general  manager,  told  New  England  publisher 
that  when  he  went  to  work  18  years  ago  in  the  Dallas  bureau  he 
I  reminded  his  chief  that  what  he  really  wanted  was  foreign  service. 
“Hell.”  came  the  reply,  “you  are  in  foreign  service  now!” 

Clean,  crisp,  colorful — three  words  describe  the  Arizonian,  a 
!  classy  tabloid  weekly  published  in  Scottsdale.  And  one  of  its  re- 
!  porters,  Charles  C.  Niehuis,  tells  the  story  of  how  Hal  Moore  got  to 
be  editor  of  it.  Niehuis  writes: 

“It  took  Hal  Moore  two  and  a  half  years  to  get  across  Main  Street 
I  in  Scottsdale.  It  was  just  two  and  a  half  years  ago  that  Moore  sat  in 
(Mali's  Restaurant  on  Slain  Street  and  wondered  how  he  was  going  to 
j)ay  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  had  14  cents  in  his  pocket  and  the  cup 
of  ct>ffce  was  15  cents. 

“It  was  then  he  heard  Frank  Cali  announce  to  no  one  in  particu- 
j  lar  that  his  dishwasher  had  just  cpiit.  Moore  volunteered  and  he 
‘  washed  dishes  for  six  months.  From  there  he  went  to  washing  film 
and  prints  for  IX  es  Grant,  commercial  photographer. 

“AVhile  at  Grant’s  Studio.  Moore  heard  about  a  photographer’s 
job  being  open  on  the  Scottsdale  Progress.  He  applied  and  got  it.  He 
worked  for  a  year  for  the  Progress. 

“The  publishers  of  the  Pn»gress  then  owned  the  Arizonian.  Moore 
j  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  Arizonian,  hut  the  publishers  re- 
I  fused  to  let  him  move. 

!  “A  year  and  two  months  ago,  Mrs.  Mae  Talley  purchased  the 
I  Arizonian.  Moore  immediately  applied  for  a  job  as  reporter  and 
photographer.  From  there  he  was  promoted  to  associate  editor,  and 
then  to  editor. 

“Moore  says  he  is  just  lucky,  he  was  there  when  the  openings 
developed,  but  it  still  took  him  two  and  a  half  years  to  get  across 
•  Main  Street  from  Cali’s  to  the  Arizonian.” 
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we  re 
no.  1  with 
wall  street 


A  103,378  line  gain  increases  our  percentage  of 
financial  advertising  for  the  first  8  months  of  1968 
to  52.5%*. 

Put  your  stock  in  the  paper  with  PROVEN  BUYING 
POWER  behind  its  circulation.** 

*SOURCE:  Media  Records,  full  run 
**SOURCE:  Neustadt  Analysis 
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The  aftermath 

C^miiHilfiN  ufic  llic  real  losers  in  lliis  wtek's  l*i csidcntial  election. 
Late  I  iiCMlav  ni^lit  thev  siarteil  to  ))i(Kln(e  nnrcliahle  figures — 
wliith  ueie  tliscoveretl  by  (he  Innnan  eve  and  brain — so  that  the 
final  result  ol  the  elerlion  was  tnrneil  into  more  of  a  dill-hanger 
than  it  needed  to  he.  I  he  e\|»erts  explainetl  there  was  an  error 
in  the  ]>rogrannning  so  it  all  puivt'd  onte  again  that  eoinpnters  are 
not  inlallihle  aiul.  as  everyone  has  explained,  if  von  put  in  garbage 

I  yon  get  garbage  out.  .\t  least  the  nnreliahilitv  ol  the  computer  helpetl 

television  hi oadi asters  abide  h\  their  annonmetl  determination 
to  refrain  from  preditting  winners  on  the  basis  of  small  fractions  of 
the  vote  although  the  lemplation  was  too  great  in  some  instances. 

Nt'xt  to  sillier  were  some  ol  the  |M)liti(al  pollsters  although  there 
was  no  reason  for  it.  .Ml  ol  them  had  In'en  relleiling  the  narrowing 
gap  in  the  strength  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  candidates 
week,  by  week.  |nst  before  election  eve  (ialhip  showed  only  a  slight 
(xlge  for  Nixon,  and  shortly  thereafter  Harris  showed  a  slight  edge 
for  Humphrey.  Ifoth  polls  have  an  acknowledged  margin  of  error 
of  three  or  four  percent  so  thev  were  both  predicting  a  close  finish, 
lint  Harris  was  accused  hv  the  Nixon  camp  of  trying  to  sway  votes 
to  the  Humphrev  bandwagon.  I  he  answer  to  that  was  jmivicled 
by  Gallup  more  than  a  month  ago  when  he  told  I’lM  editors  that 
in  more  than  80  years  of  polling  he  had  never  been  able  to  find 
evidence  to  justify  the  bandwagon  theory.  Gertainly,  the  declining 
I  Nixon  lead  over  the  last  two  months  proves  (iallup’s  |X)int. 

I  Nixon’s  victory,  although  close,  has  saved  newspapers  from  that 

time-worn  criticism  thev  have  lost  contact  with  their  readers,  they 
I  don’t  have  any  inlluence  on  elections  any  more.  liecause  a  majority 

of  newspapers  supported  Nixon’s  candidacy,  his  defeat  would  have 
I  brought  a  recurrence  of  that  charge  which  never  had  much  validity 

anywav.  Critics  who  point  out  that  President  Roosevelt  was  elected 
I  four  times  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  a  majority  of  daily  news- 

)  papers  suddenlv  become  mum  when  vou  point  out  that  a  majority 

j  of  the  newspapers  also  endorsed  President  Kisenhower’s  candidacy 

and  he  was  elected  twice.  .\ncl,  although  it  is  charged  that  the 
nation’s  press  is  predominantlv  Republican  in  its  political  persua¬ 
sion,  it  is  seldom  reali/ed  that  a  majority  of  the  newspa|)ers  sup- 
|)ortecl  Democratic  Candidate  Lvnclon  Johnson  and  he  was  elected. 

Also  “saved  by  the  hell,”  so  to  speak,  was  the  Klectoral  College, 
liecause  c>f  the  existence  of  three  major  candidates  for  President, 
there  was  more  discussion  than  c\er  before  of  the  possibility  of  the 
election  Ireing  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
any  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  If  this 
had  happened,  or  if  one  candidate  had  received  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  hut  not  of  the  electoral  vote,  there  certainly  would  he 
a  successful  effort  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  the  next  four  years 
to  eliminate  the  op|)ortunitv  lor  such  deadlcxks  in  the  future.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  immediate  crisis  the  chance  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  change  becomes  more  remote  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
(xlucated  the  electorate  is  to  the  problem  at  the  present  time. 
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of  medioi-racy  versus  meritocraey.  How  can 
a  former  newspaperman  dismiss  the  term 
that  sheds  light  on  the  obscure  object  be¬ 
hind  all  the  turmoil  as  a  nonce  ((no  hy¬ 
phen.  please!))  word?  Power,  or  rule,  is 
not  now  (and  never  was)  confined  to  po¬ 
litical  pressure.  It  grew,  figuratively,  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gun  .  .  .  before  either 
Chairman  Mao  or  gunpowder  ever  “hap¬ 
pened.”  Needless  to  iterate,  as  the  profes¬ 
sor  tallies  a  point  while  missing  the  entire 
issue  of  our  time,  it  is  true  that  mediocrity 
should  not  mean  poor,  inferior,  below 
standard,  hut — there  it  is! 

It.  KKNWOOn  S1>KI(,<,I.K 

iSharon  Hill,  Pa. 

{The  writer  is  president  of  Typotronics.) 


letters 


A  new  milestone  has  been  reached  in 
the  ethical  approach  to  newspapering.  hut 
when  the  members  of  ASNE  look  down 
from  Olympus,  they’d  better  he  damned 
sure  their  clay  feet  aren't  showing. 

Hefore  1  would  imply,  publicly.  (E&P 
Oct.  26)  that  members  of  my  ASNE  were 
wide-open  to  seduction  by  the  suppliers. 
I’d  go  get  another  drink  and  give  it  second 
thought. 


BIG  BOYS 

Newton  Fulbright  suggests  (E&P  Sept. 
21,  p.  .Sfi)  that  a  study  be  made  as  to  why 
the  people  “are  coming  to  believe  less  and 
less  in  the  unbiased  truth  of  what  they 
read,  see  and  hear.” 

He  would  start  with  an  “identification 
of  the  differences  between  the  writing  press 
and  television.” 

The  “writing  press”?  That's  a  re¬ 
dundancy!  Heck,  we  don’t  need  a  study,  we 
know  why  the  people  are  mixed  up.  We 
mixed  ’em 

There  once  was  only  the  press,  that 
which  published  its  news  report  on  paper 
using  type  and  press.  That’s  where  the 
word  came  from. 

Then  came  radio  and  television  and  we 
the  press  fell  for  the  “count  me  in  too”  of 
radio  and  tv.  We  thought  we  were  ex¬ 
panding  our  importance,  being  a  good  guy, 
lending  a  helping  hand. 

So  the  press  is  in  trouble?  And  why 
not?  W’e  vouched  for  the  good  behavior, 
the  integrity,  and  the  importance  of  radio 
and  TV,  and  now  we  are  stuck  with  it.  A 
“reporter”  sticks  a  microphone  in  the  face 
of  Mr.  Big  and  we  say  he  has  to  put  up 
with  the  indignity.  Hot  lights  pour  BTU’s 
on  his  head  and  we  say  he  has  to  put  up 
with  it.  We  won't  meet  unless  radio  and  tv 
are  there! 

But  all  we  bring  is  a  pencil  and  a  pad 
of  paper  and  a  camera.  Who  are  we  for, 
anyway? 

All  we  want  to  do  is  sit  quietly  and 
within  hearing  distance  and  be  permitted 
to  write  and  we  can’t  even  see  the  speaker 
for  the  antics  of  the  radio  and  tv  “re¬ 
porter”  (in  his  man  from  Mars  get  up). 
Reporters,  my  eye,  they  are  electronic  tech¬ 
nicians  and  a  public  nuisance. 

It  is  a  time  that  the  press  withdrew  to 
its  ancient  prerogatives,  withdrew  its  en¬ 
dorsement  of  radio  and  tv,  and  re-estab¬ 
lished  its  right  to  exercise  the  right  of 
free  press  based  on  gentlemanly  conduct 
with  pencil,  pad  and  camera  and  let  those 
equally  fine  mediums  radio  and  tv  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet  and  make  their  own 
way. 

They  are  big  boys  now,  we  have  seen  to 
that,  they  do  not  need  us  any  longer. 

Until  we  do  we  will  never  re-establish 
the  credibility  of  the  (and  I  cringe  to 
write  it)  “writing”  press*. 

W.  J.  VALENTINE 

Publisher, 

Daily  Ledger-Gazette 
l.ancaster,  Calif. 


YARDLEY  JONES  in  th* 
Toronto  Telegram 


.\YER  OUT  FRONT 

Re  item  (Oct.  26)  about  Rumrill-Hoyt 
coming  close  to  topping  N.  W.  .4yer  as  top 
ad  shop  in  Philadelphia  with  acquisition 
of  Wermen  &  Schorr: 

1  believe  somebody  is  pulling  your  leg. 
The  last  figures  1  saw  on  Wermen  & 
Schorr  showed  billings  at  $.S,000,000  and 
personnel  totalling  40.  Ad  .\ge  shows 
Rumrill  with  billings  of  less  than  $40,- 
000,000  and  330  people  in  four  offices. 

More  than  half  of  our  1,000-plus  people 
are  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  healthy  chunk 
of  our  total  billings  of  around  $140,000,000 
annually  are  represented  in  accounts  we 
serve  out  of  Philadelphia. 

FRANK  KF.NESSON 

N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

MORNING  PAPER 

You  report  in  “Pennsylvania  Mirror  set 
to  publish  in  December”  (Nov.  2)  that  the 
new  publication  is  the  third  morning  news¬ 
paper  to  be  started  in  the  U.S.  in  the  last 
five  years. 

There  is  one  you  have  overlooked.  The 
Paper,  a  morning  daily,  began  publication 
in  Oshkosh,  is.,  on  October  9,  1967.  It 
now  senes  12,128  paid  subscribers  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin. 

DEAN  II.  SCHOELKOPK 

Editor, 

The  Paper, 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 


If  I  were  a  member  of  .\SNE,  under  the 
present  leadership.  I’d  be  tempted  to  quit, 
and  be  mad  as  hell  at  the  suggestion  that 
I,  or  my  newspaper,  would  roll  over  for  a 
cold  clam  and  a  shot  of  bar  scotch. 

And  if  I  were  a  supplier,  it  would  be  a 
cold  day  before  I  bought  St.  Vincent  a 
drink,  privately  or  any  other  way,  and 
his  halo  be  hung. 

There’s  many  an  editor-member  who’s 
been  sucking  it  up  at  the  Bull  and  Bear 
while  the  syndicates  buy  during  the  Big 
Week  every  April  .  .  .  and  we’re  waiting 
to  hear  that  Jones  has  turned  down  his 
Banshee  tickets. 

Skoal!  and  three  Brownie  points  to  the 
.VSNE. 

JOHN  T.  SCHOFIELD 

Publisher, 

Evening  News, 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Short  Takes 


Speaker  for  the  banquet  Saturday 
night  will  be  Jefferson  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. — Arkansas  Gazette. 


LOCAL  FARMERS  MAY  GRAZE, 
Wrighfsi’ille  (Ga.)  Headlight. 


Catholic  is  shooting  for  its  fourth  win 
and  will  get  it,  although  Christ  is  tough 
to  beat. — Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 


In  most  cases,  and  in  most  hospitals 
which  have  a  high  rate  of  patient  turn¬ 
over,  extended  care  patients  are  farmed 
out  to  accepted,  certified  nursing  heroes 
for  treatment. — Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 
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5.  RICHARD  P-  POWERS 

6.  JACK  KNCCCE 

7.  DILLON  GRAHAM  (NOT  SHOWN) 
«.  MARGARET  KCRNODLE 

9  GORDON  BROWN 

10.  G.  C.  ThELEN.  JR. 

11.  JOHN  S.  LANG 

12.  JAY  SHARBUTT 


ately  digging  for  the  hidden  angles,  the  color,  the  impact 
spe-  ►  stories  affecting  your  area.  If  you’re  an  AP  member 
start  newspaper  he’s  like  your  own  skilled  reporter  on  the 
the  scene,  close  to  the  action. 

ener  And  since  he’s  always  close  to  Washington  action, 

hes  you  are  too  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

I  The  Indispensable  Service 


''The  Ni'ii’  York  Times  News  Seri  ice 
WHS  i  if  III  to  our  conversion  of 
The  CA’dcir  Falls  Record  from  an  afternoon 
publication  to  a  modern  six-mornings- a-week 
newspaper.  Readers  in  this  Ion  a  university 
community  wanted  more  than  the  bare 
facts  of  the  news.  They  needed  the  kind  of 
depth  and  interpretation  offered  by  The 
Times  News  Service ..  .and  thaTs  what 
we're  giving  them.” 
Stewart  Haas,  Editor 


''Td  say  taking  The  New  York  Times 
News  Seri  ice  is  one  of  the  best  moves 
we've  ever  made.” 

Larry  Lowary,  City  Editor 


f 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times,  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
. . .  by  mail  or  wire.  For  availability  and 
rates,  call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
Editor,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 
229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 
10036;  Tel.  5  56-7088. 
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Publishers  warned  about  costs  and  income 

Caution  signals  run  up  on  CATV 


The  business  side  of  cable  tel¬ 
evision  (CATV)  isn’t  as  rosy  as 
it  once  appeared  to  be.  Publish¬ 
ers  who  are  eyeing  it  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  should  be  careful. 

This  advice  was  given  by  J. 
W.  Diederich,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  the  Institute  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers  at  Minneapolis  recently. 

As  he  .sees  it,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  gives  the  FCC  full 
authority  to  inhibit  the  indu.s- 
try’s  development.  He  explained: 

“One  of  the  FCC’s  rulings  al¬ 
lows  CATV  systems  to  originate 
programs,  but  prohibits  them 
from  selling  advertising  com¬ 
mercials  on  those  programs. 
Another  provides  that  if  a 
CATV  system  carries  the  sig¬ 
nals  of  two  or  more  stations 
which  have  the  same  network 
affiliation,  the  system  operator 
must  black  out  the  signals  of 
the  Grade  B  stations  whenever 
they  broadcast  a  program  that 
the  local  Grade  A  stations  will 
broadcast  within  24  hours.  This 
ruling  reduces  one  of  the  selling 
features  of  CATV. 

“The  net  effect  of  such  rules 
is  to  reduce  the  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  a  CATV  system 
can  provide  its  subscribers.  In 
communities  where  people  can 
enjoy  good  quality  reception 
from  all  three  networks,  a  new 
CATV  system  may  take  years 
to  reach  the  breakeven  point.  In 
addition,  some  obseiwers  believe 
that  the  FCC  will  eventually  re¬ 
quire  divestiture  of  a  CATV 
system  by  anyone  who  owns  a 
radio  or  television  station  in  the 
same  market.  There  is  some 
speculation  that  the  FCC  will 
ultimately  limit  the  number  of 
CATV  systems  that  any  one 
company  can  own. 

Studios,  cameras,  etc. 

“I  have  heard  some  arguments 
that  newspaper  publishers 
should  try  to  acquire  the  CATV 
franchises  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  eventual  pro¬ 
gram  origination  and  the  sale 
of  advertising  by  a  CATV  sys¬ 
tem.  Others  argue  that  CATV 
is  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
another  profitable  medium  for 
disseminating  local  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  the  long  i-un,  it 
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might  provide  computer  services 
to  the  home,  read  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  meters,  deliver  a  facsimile 
newspaper,  etc. 

“Anyone  who  considers  build¬ 
ing  a  CATV  system  for  these 
reasons  should  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  the  costs  of  building 
studios  and  equipping  them  with 
cameras,  video  tape  recorders, 
film  processing  labs  and  all  the 
other  related  equipment  needed 
to  do  an  effective  job  of  local 
program  origination,  in  addition 
to  the  salaries  and  other  oper¬ 
ating  costs  of  developing  this 
kind  of  programming  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  basis.  Once  they  have 
done  this,  and  determined  how 
much  advertising  they  will  have 
to  sell  in  order  to  defray  oper¬ 
ating  costs — including  the  cost 
of  selling  the  advertising — and 
obtain  a  return  on  investment  on 
the  equipment,  I  think  they  will 
conclude  it  will  be  many,  many 
years  before  they  can  develop 
enough  of  an  audience  to  turn  a 
profit. 

“As  for  all  the  wonderful  func¬ 
tions  coaxial  cables  might  some¬ 
day  perform,  like  connecting 
your  home  to  a  giant  computer 
or  a  Library  of  Congress,  or 
transmitting  a  facsimile  news¬ 
paper,  I  will  believe  that  when 
the  day  comes  that  the  FCC  re¬ 
quires  the  medium  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  message.  In 
other  words,  only  common  car¬ 
riers  like  the  telephone  com- 
l)anies  will  be  permitted  to  own 
cables  used  for  these  purposes, 
and  they  will  be  required  to 
lease  channels  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  ‘program’  them. 

Bidding  for  franchises 

“Competition  for  franchises 
has  sharply  increased.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  high  bidder,  last 
month,  for  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
franchise  guaranteed  the  city 
an  initial  payment  of  $100,000, 
an  annual  payment  of  $60,000, 
and  12.1  per  cent  of  the  gross. 

“For  every  three  percentage 
points  of  revenue  paid  out  as  a 
rf-anchise  tax,  a  CATV  system 
has  to  get  1  per  cent  more  pene¬ 
tration  in  order  to  break  even. 
Thus,  if  a  system  pays  the  city 
12  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  as 
a  franchise  tax,  its  breakdown 
point  will  be  39  homes  per  mile, 
rather  than  35.  And  if  it  has  to 
make  large  initial  payments  of 
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guaranteed  annual  payments, 
the  eventual  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  will  be  sharply  reduced. 

“There  is  fierce  competition  for 
existing  systems,  too.  As  against 
the  market  price  of  $200  to  $300 
a  subscriber  in  1965,  the  going 
price  now  ranges  between  $400 
and  $600.  You  can’t  possibly 
earn  a  reasonable  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  at  this  price  unless 
you  are  willing  to  speculate  that 
the  market  value  of  a  CATV 
system  will  continue  to  rise — or 
at  least  that  present  market 
values  won’t  decline.  Or  unless 
you  plan  to  “go  public”  and  re¬ 
coup  most  of  what  you’ve  paid 
through  the  sale  of  stock.  The 
latter,  I  think,  is  behind  some 
of  the  fancy  prices  we  have  seen 
paid  in  recent  months. 

“Since  1965,  our  company  has 
been  trying  to  acquire  additional 
existing  systems,  but  has  found 
only  four  priced  at  a  level  that 
would  give  us  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  for  the  risks  involved. 

Rates  in  politics 

“When  squeezed  by  inflation, 
newspapers  can  raise  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  and  subscription 
prices.  CATV  rate  increases,  in 
most  cases,  are  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  city  council  and  hence 
tough  to  get.  A  lot  of  cable  op¬ 
erators  have  not  yet  felt  the  full 
effects  of  inflation,  because  their 
systems  are  still  growing.  But 
once  they  reach  saturation,  the 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 

Cable  television  is  almost  20 
years  old,  but  few  people — not 
even  those  who  have  it — know' 
what  to  expect  from  this  experi¬ 
ment  in  communications,  once 
legal  and  bureaucratic  argu¬ 
ments  have  ceased  and  action  is 
permitted  on  a  whole  range  of 
fantastic  new  ideas. 

Some  would  permit  you  to 
read  your  favorite  newspaper 
from  a  tv  screen  while  you  sip 
coffee  in  pajamas  or  underwear, 
depending  on  your  sleeping  and 
rising  habit. 


moment  of  truth  will  arrive. 

“Meanwhile,  the  television 
stations  are  not  standing  still. 
Many  are  improving  their  sig¬ 
nals.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
UHF  stations,  which  are  erect¬ 
ing  tall  antennas  and  installing 
powerful  new  transmitters  capa¬ 
ble  of  equalling  the  strength  of 
a  VHF  station. 

“As  more  and  more  inde¬ 
pendent  UHF  stations  are 
started,  the  viewer  has  a  greater 
variety  of  non-network  pro¬ 
gramming  available.  In  the  final 
analysis,  that  is  what  makes  or 
breaks  a  CATV  system — the 
amount  of  free,  off-the-air  sig¬ 
nals  that  a  TV-set  owner  can 
get  without  paying  $60  a  year 
for  the  cable. 

“An  offsetting  factor  is  color 
television.  To  get  good  color 
reception,  the  signal  strength 
must  be  superior.  The  customer’s 
answer  is  either  an  initial  out¬ 
lay  for  a  high-priced  rooftop 
antenna  or  $5  a  month  for  the 
cable.  That  is  a  major  reason 
why  CATV  systems  in  the  cities 
are  growing. 

“I’m  not  bearish  about  the 
CATV  business.  It  has  been  good 
to  us,  and  we  are  happy  with 
the  investments  we  have  made. 
Moreover,  we  are  actively  seek¬ 
ing  to  acquire  existing  systems 
and  new  franchises.  But  I  have 
tried  to  outline  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  be  care¬ 
ful.” 


The  New  York  Times,  long  in¬ 
terested  in  electronic  transmis¬ 
sion  of  newspapers,  has  applied 
for  a  franchise  to  supply  people 
in  Queens  with  cable  television, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  Times 
one  day  soon  will  deliver  the 
news  by  wire.  Cable  tv  offers 
this  possibility. 

Already,  in  New  York’s  East 
Side  developments  Peter  Cooper 
Village  and  Stuyvesant  Town, 
residents  may  view  the  news 
typed  by  a  United  Press  Inter- 
(Contiuned  on  gage  32) 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Reps  give  classified 
sales  push  it  needs 

By  Stan  Fin8npi«s 

flAM.  Providence  Journal  and  RuIIelin 


If  some  of  the  changes  going 
on  in  the  newsjjaper  representa¬ 
tive  field  take  hold,  newspapers 
might  l)enefit  in  a  relatively  un¬ 
tapped  area — national  Classified. 

Right  now,  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  operate  from  home  base  as 
far  as  their  national  Classified 
is  concerned.  Cften  it’s  the  case 
that  their  own  reps  don’t  get 
into  Classified  unless  they’re 
pushed  into  it  by  a  client  re¬ 
questing  rates,  deadlines,  typo¬ 
graphical  reciuirements  or  what¬ 
ever.  C.AMs  throw  up  their 
hands  or  shrug  their  shoulders 
when  you  ask  them,  “What  is 
your  rep  doing  for  you  the.se 
days?” 

Apparently  there  is  a  lot 
going  on  in  the  rep  field.  News¬ 
papers  are  changing  representa¬ 
tive  firms;  a  few  have  dropped 
their  representation  entirely; 
we’ve  seen  quite  a  few  mergejs 
and  there  will  Ije  more. 

All  of  this  has  Wn  happening 
during  a  period  following  many 
years  of  dwindling  newspaper 
national  linage.  Rate  increases 
have  off.set  the  dollar  losses  to 
some  extent,  but  it  looks  like 
most  news|)apers  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  road  in  this 
direction. 

Crows  by  itself 

Meanwhile,  newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  has  l)een  gaining  strength 
rapidly  and  in  many,  many  in¬ 
stances  is  no  longer  Ijeing  over¬ 
looked  or  dismissed  as  some  kind 
of  nece.ssary  evil.  While  many 
Ad  Directors  and  Publishers 
still  don’t  under.stand  the  thing 
and  don’t  know  how  it  works, 
they’re  accepting  it  because  it 
keeps  turning  u{)  on  the  balance 
sheet.  Unfortunately  too  few 
newspapers  are  embarking  on 
strong  and  steady  ))rograms  to 
further  the  growth  of  Classified 
and  to  insure  its  future.  Classi¬ 
fied  pretty  much  keeps  growing 
all  by  it.self.  How  it  would  do 
w'ith  a  concentrated  effort  to 
push  it,  nobody  knows. 

Fortunately,  there  are  glim¬ 
merings  of  recognition  appear¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  rej)resentative 
firms  themselves  are  starting  to 
stir  around  in  Classified — and 
while  not  a  lot  of  progress  has 
been  made,  these  stirrings  might 
indicate  some  of  the  future  direc¬ 
tions  of  Classified. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
general  advertising  department 


has  .set  up  a  Classified  adver- 
ti.sing  division,  headed  by  Harold 
Hull  in  their  New  York  office. 
Here’s  what  he  has  to  say  alK)ut 
this  move: 

“Scripps-Howard  is  one  of  the 
first  newspaper  concerns  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  of  this  advertising  clas¬ 
sification,  and  this  is  why  all  of 
our  advertising  offices  through¬ 
out  the  country  started  selling 
General  Clas.sified  Display  .Ad¬ 
vertising  earlier  this  year. 

.Many  areas  to  Cultivate 

“Many  months  ago,  this  plan 
started  to  gain  momentum  as  a 
result  of  interest  and  discussions 
with  the  newspapers,  our  man¬ 
agement  group  and  our  national 
advertising  offices.  The  reasons 
why  we  undertook  this  project 
are  basic.  First,  the  thinking 
here  is  that  this  classification 
has  great  growth  potential; 
.secondly,  very  little,  if  anything, 
has  l)een  done  on  a  national  basis 
to  sell  this  type  of  advertising; 
thirdly,  a  .sub.stantial  increase 
in  revenue  could  In*  realized  for 
the  newspapers.  .Also,  other 
media  were  starting  to  show 
some  interest  in  this  type  of 
advertising  revenue. 

“As  far  as  I  can  see  at  this 
time,  most  General  Classified 
Display  linage  and  dollars  are 
coming  from  one  area,  ‘recruit¬ 
ment  advertising’.  This  is  the 
type  of  a<lvertising  that  we  plan 
to  concentrate  on  most  at  this 
j)oint.  However,  many  other 
areas  will  b«‘  cultivated  as  we 
I)roceed.” 

The  Scripi)S-Howard  offices 
repi*e.sent  some  1*1  newspapers 
with  2,i)00,000  circulation  daily 
and  1,600, (too  on  Sunday. 

Katz  Newspaper  Sales,  with 
10  offices  around  the  country, 
has  l)een  l)ecoming  interested  in 
Cla.ssified,  too,  but  with  that 
interest  coming  from  a  different 
direction,  “Total  Representa¬ 
tion,”  explained  here  by  Jack 
Condon  of  the  New  York  office: 

“We  found  ourselves,  Wause 
of  changing  marketing  condi¬ 
tions,  getting  more  and  more 
requests  from  our  newspapers  to 
make  retail  calls.  With  this 
changing  marketing  condition 
(retail  chain  operations  account¬ 
ing  for  a  growing  percentage  of 
retailing  and  consequently  re¬ 
tail  advertising) ,  we  enter^  the 
retail  selling  field  almut  a  year 


ago.  Actually,  as  a  company,  we 
started  investing  considerable 
time  and  money  investigating 
the  need  and  desirability  of  a 
Retail  Division  as  long  ago  as 
January,  1966. 

‘Total  Selling* 

“As  we  have  gotten  more  in¬ 
volved  in  ‘retail,’  we  have  found 
an  increasing  need  for  classified 
calls  to  be  made  for  those  news¬ 
papers  which  we  represent.  Our 
list  comprises  about  45  news¬ 
papers — coast  to  coast.  We  now 
represent  about  half  of  them  for 
what  we  call  ‘Total  Representa¬ 
tion’ — General,  Retail  and  Clas¬ 
sified. 

“We  formerly  worked  for  a 
commission  on  the  ‘General’  busi¬ 
ness.  With  Total  Representation 
we  ai-e  paid  a  commission  on  the 
total  business  which  runs  in  a 
newspaper.  Of  course,  the  com¬ 
mission  is  based  on  a  much 
lower  percentage. 

“In  Classified,  we  find  to  date, 
that  most  of  our  involvement 
has  l)een  limited  to  a  few  classi¬ 
fications — Recruitment,  Business 
Opportunities  and  Automotive. 
Classified  .Automotive  api)ears  to 
l)e  a  fast-growing  area  for  our 
needed  efforts. 

“All  in  all,  most  every  aspect 
has  been  positive.  Most  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  advertising 
people  have  an  awai  eness  of  the 
changing  ‘advertising  buying  in¬ 
fluences.’  Most  realize  that  they 
can’t  be  dependent  on  their  sales 
efforts  l)eing  limited  to  their 
local  contacts. 

“In  summary,  the  need  exists. 
Our  approach  fulfills  the  need. 
We  feel  eventually  most  daily 
newspapers  in  markets  of  any 
con.sequence  will  need  ‘Total 
Representation.’  We  also  feel 
that  eventually  firms  such  as 
ours  will  have  to  provide  this 
service.  None  of  us  has  any 
‘track  record’  to  go  on.” 

The  fact  that  many  of  the 
reps  haven’t  taken  hold  in  this 
area  i.sn’t  necessarily  their  fault. 
It  could  be  the  fault  of  the 
newspapers  they  represent. 

Both  Scripps-Howard  and 
Katz  have  the  l)eginnings  of 
.some  good  ideas.  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith’s  Bill  Munro,  for  example, 
was  a  great  help  to  the  Hartford 
Timea'  CAM,  Ken  Grogan,  in 
developing  recruitment  copy  for 
their  new  Sunday  paper. 

What’s  most  important  is 
that  things  are  starting  to 
happen. 

• 

New  budget  approved 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  an  advertising 
budget  of  $15.5  million,  $5  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  the  budget  ap¬ 
proved  last  Spring.  About  90% 
of  the  budget  is  allocated  for 
advertising  and  marketing. 
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Human  error 
blamed  for 
vote  mixup 

Rarely  in  histoiy  had  a  pi-esi- 
dential  election  remained  in 
such  doubt,  and  the  elaborate 
computer-reporter  system  set 
up  by  the  News  Election  Serv¬ 
ice  this  year.  Instead  of  help¬ 
ing  to  speed  the  count  broke 
down  at  critical  moments  and 
added  mechanical  and  electronic 
complexity  to  man-made  con¬ 
fusion. 

Across  the  nation,  voters  had 
trouble  making  up  their  minds, 
and  the  computers,  confronted 
with  this  indecision,  failed  to 
react  with  clarity.  Postmortem 
engineering  opinion  was  that 
computer  failure  resulted  from 
human  error. 

Specifically,  after  it  was  all 
over  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  had 
won,  nobody  was  able  to  say 
just  what  had  caused  the  com¬ 
puter  snafu  and  failure  of  the 
system  the  NES  had  spent  two 
years  to  set  up  and  have  oiled 
and  primed  for  the  election. 

“I  am  quite  certain,”  said  J. 
Richard  Eimers,  director  of  the 
seiwice,  “that  the  difficulty  was 
in  programming.” 

Adding  to  this  explanation, 
l)ossibly  best  understood  by  en¬ 
gineers  who  make  computers, 
was  George  Langness,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Programming  Methods 
Inc.,  a  New  York  concern  em¬ 
ployed  by  NES  to  help  oi)erate 
its  IBM  system  660,  Model  40, 
at  the  New  York  Central  Head¬ 
quarters,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
He  said  the  trouble  had  been 
caused  by  people  putting  im- 
projjer  information  into  the 
computers. 

Trouble  developed  midway 
through  the  count,  at  about  10 
p.m.  EST,  when  curious-looking 
l)ercentages  l)egan  to  emerge 
D'om  the  “twin”  computers  at 
the  New  York  Central  Head¬ 
quarters.  It  was  here  that  the 
vote  for  president,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  congressional  and  guber¬ 
natorial  races  was  being  re¬ 
ceived  and  consolidated,  with 
updated  totals  every  10  min¬ 
utes.  Across  the  country',  at 
seven  regional  headquarters  in 
New*  York,  Philadelphia,  At¬ 
lanta,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Dallas  and  Los  Angeles,  totals 
were  coming  in  from  some  167,- 
500  election  precincts. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  be¬ 
tween  the  regional  offices  and 
the  New  York  Consolidation 
Center,  trouble  occurred. 

Sen.  Everett  Dirksen,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  reported  leading  his 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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Boston  Globe’s  team 
covers  plane  tragedy 

Bv  Robert  L.  Ward 


Bob  Ward  af  scene  of  plane  crash  in  mountain  country. 


Boston 

J'rirlay  night,  October  25,  was 
a  good  news  night  for  a  Friday. 
Cardinal  Cushing  had  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  due  to 
harassment  because  of  his  state¬ 
ments  on  the  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy-Aristotle  Onassis  mar¬ 
riage.  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Dan 
Smoot  were  speaking  in  the  area 
for  their  respective  parties.  All 
requirerl  reporter-photographer 
coverage  and,  as  a  result,  the 
staff  in  the  Boston  Globe’s  city 
room  was  small.  It  was  6:40 
p.m. 

Then  it  happened — a  plane 
crash  in  wild,  mountainous 
countrj'  in  New  Hampshire, 
nearly  200  miles  away.  There 
were  42  aboard  and  some  had 
sur\ive<l,  but  most  were  pre¬ 
sumed  dead. 

The  Globe  sent  a  nine-man 
team  of  reporters  to  the  scene 
by  chartered  planes  and  car 
from  Boston.  With  them  went 
a  portable  tlarkroom  and  photo 
transmitter.  Awaiting  them  on 
arrival  were  motel  rooms  and 
rented  cars,  the  basics  to  get 
on  the  story  fast  and  get  it  back 
for  Saturday’s  first  edition.  They 
had  four  hours  from  the  time 
they  left  Boston. 

That  first  edition,  on  the 
street  less  than  six  hours  after 
the  plane  went  down,  carried  a 
six-column  headline  outside  with 
the  start  of  the  running  story 
and  a  picture  of  the  dowTied 
l)lane.  It  jumped  to  two  columns 
inside  with  a  picture  of  the 
stewardess  who  sur\’ived. 

Survivor’s  story 

Two  hours  later,  the  second 
edition  came  up.  The  running 
story  had  now  built  to  three 
columns  and  outside  was  an  on- 
the-spot  Globe  photo  of  sur¬ 
vivors  being  brought  into  the 


Tom  Lsnderi  moves  plane  accident 
pictures  on  portable  transmitter. 
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hospital.  Four  other  scene  pho¬ 
tos  were  inside,  and  the  overall 
story  took  eight  columns.  There 
was  a  Globe  map  pinpointing 
the  exact  area  of  the  crash,  a 
staff  story  from  a  survivor,  a 
list  of  New  England  crashes 
since  1954,  a  list  of  fatal  crashes 
in  the  area,  another  eyewitness 
account  from  the  person  to  .see 
the  crash  and  call  for  help,  and 
a  list  of  the  sun  ivors,  their  ad¬ 
dresses  and  injuries.  And,  there 
was  a  similar  list  of  the  dead. 
Everything  was  produced  by  the 
Globe  staff. 

’Death  on  a  Mounlainlop’ 

Sunday’s  Globe  carried  an 
eight-column  head  “Death  on  a 
Mountaintop.’’  The  running  lead 
starte<l  outside  with  two  four- 
column  .scene  photos  over  a  pair 
of  two-column  sidebars — another 
eyewitness  account  from  a  sur¬ 
vivor  and  an  on-the-spot  story 
of  what  the  crash  area  looked 
like  1600  feet  up  the  mountain. 
Both  ran  a  column  each  inside. 

Inside,  a  full  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  runover  on  the  lead, 
together  with  four  photos  from 
atop  the  mountain.  On  a  facing 
])age  were  two  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  medical  aspects  of 
the  rescue  and  the  hospital’s 
disaster  plan.  Spread  over  six 
other  pages  were  stories  and 
pictures  of  the  hospital,  morgue, 
scene,  airport,  victims,  sur¬ 
vivors.  There  were  pictures  and 
stories  on  the  helicopter  teams, 
the  heroine  stewardess,  the  dead 
pilot  and  co-pilot.  Included  was 
a  list  of  dead  and  injured,  to¬ 
gether  with  brief  biographies, 
photos  if  available,  and  w’hy 
they  were  on  the  plane.  There 
was  a  new  and  larger  map  re¬ 
lating  the  focal  points  to  the 
crash  scene  and  numerous  other 
pictures  and  stories.  In  all,  there 
were  18  photos  and  15  full  col¬ 
umns  of  type  devoted  to  the 
disaster.  And  all  of  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Globe  staffers. 

In  desolate  country 

It  all  started  at  6:45  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day  when  Paul  Sullivan,  subur¬ 
ban  staffer  in  the  Lowell  area, 
called  in  to  .say  he  had  just 
monitored  a  New  Hampshire 
state  police  radio  message  that 
there  was  an  airliner  down  near 
Enfield,  N.H.,  and  that  they 
were  sending  every  available 
man. 

Sullivan  was  told  to  keep 
monitoring  the  radio  and  call  in 
for  November  9,  1968 


anything  he  heard,  and  Dick 
Powei’s,  acting  suburban  editor, 
passed  the  news  to  Jack 
Thomas,  the  city  editor.  .\  quick 
call  to  Boston-based  Northeast 
Airlines  confirmed  that  a  plane 
was  <lown  'n  desolate  mountain 
country.  Within  15  minute.s 
Thomas,  Managing  Editor  Ian 
Menzies  and  Photo  Editor  Ed 
Fitzgerald  had  the  first  men  on 
the  way. 

Heard  radio  bulletin 

Thomas  called  Bill  Cardoso, 
northern  New  England  reiwrter, 
at  his  home  in  Concord,  N.H., 
and  started  him.  Photographer 
Joe  Runci,  en  route  to  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  near  the  scene,  heard 
a  radio  bulletin  and  called  in. 
Fitzgerald  moved  him  in. 

Both  then  decided  to  send  a 
team  up  by  chartered  plane  to 
Lebanon  and  reporter  Jerry 
Murphy  and  photographer  Ed 
Jenner  were  assigned.  Jenner,  a 
licensed  pilot,  was  instrumental 
in  arranging  the  charter  flight. 
With  him  went  the  Globe’s  por¬ 
table  photo  transmitter. 

The  weather  in  the  crash  area 
wasn’t  too  good,  and  Fitzgerald 
decided  to  send  photographer 
Bill  Ryerson  over  the  road  in 
case  the  charter  flight  couldn’t 
land. 

Suburban  staffer  Bob  Ward, 
en  route  home,  heard  a  news 
bulletin  and  checked  in  from  a 
radio  cruiser.  He  was  sent  to 
Logan  Airport  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  crew  and,  if  possible, 
a  passenger  list.  Photographer 
Tom  Landers  joined  him  there, 
copied  the  available  pictures, 
then  brought  them  to  the  city 
room.  Fitzgerald  immediately 
turned  him  around  and  with  the 
Globe’s  portable  darkroom,  he 
headed  over  the  road  to  the 
scene. 

Operating  base 

Even  before  a  man  left  Bos¬ 
ton,  Fitzgerald  set  up  an  oper¬ 
ating  base,  reserving  four  rooms 
in  a  motel  midway  between  the 


airport,  hospital,  crash  scene 
an<l  morgue.  Sj)ecifically  re- 
(juested  was  one  dowmstairs 
room  to  be  used  as  a  photo  lab. 
Near  an  entrance,  it  eliminated 
climbing  stairs  and  moving 
through  the  building. 

With  men  now  on  the  road, 
Menzies,  Thomas  and  Fitzgerald 
set  uj)  the  city  room  operation. 
Photographers  on  a  day  off  were 
called  in,  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  alerted  to  hold  men  over, 
and  circulation  notified  of  the 
breaking  story. 

Dave  Ellis,  just  finishing  his 
City  Hall  beat,  was  held  to  do 
the  running  lead.  Roland  Cor- 
neau  began  pulling  pertinent 
clips  in  the  morgue,  and  with 
Ken  Botwright,  Bob  Anglin, 
Frank  Donovan  and  virtually 
everyone  in  the  city  room,  as¬ 
signed  to  sidebars  as  they  pre- 
sente<l  themselves. 

Ward  called  in  from  Logan 
to  say  Northeast  was  sending  up 
an  investigating  team  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  plane — sister  ship  of  the 
one  that  crashed  and  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  go  up  on  that  flight. 
Fitzgerald  sent  photographer 
Julian  Browm  to  go  with  him. 
When  the  airline  apologetically 
“bumped”  them.  Ward  was  told 
to  charter  another  plane.  Powers 
then  went  to  Logan  to  standby 
for  a  passenger  list  and  any 
other  information  coming  from 
the  airline. 

There  were  no  planes  avail¬ 
able  in  Boston,  but  one  was  lo- 
cate<l  in  Beverly,  15  miles  away. 
It  flew  to  Logan  and  two  more 
globe  staffers  were  on  the  way. 

Blocked  by  police 

Meanwhile,  Canioso  and 
Runci  had  arrived  at  the  crash 
scene.  Blocked  by  state  police 
from  climbing  the  mountain  at 
night,  Cardoso  went  to  an  emer¬ 
gency  command  post  at  the  vol¬ 
unteer  fire  department  in  Etna, 
from  which  he  fed  information 
monitored  from  the  police  and 
fire  radios  to  Ellis. 

Runci  went  to  the  hospital,  ar- 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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Cowles  loss 
is  reduced; 
revenues  up 

During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1968,  the  operations  of  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  $l,(t23,(i00  or  28(‘  per 
share,  excluding  a  gain  of  5(‘ 
per  share  resulting  from  an 
extraordinary  item. 

During  the  comparable  period 
of  1967,  losses  were  $2, ((90,000 
or  60^  per  share. 

Gross  revenues  hit  a  record 
high  of  $120,452,000,  an  increase 
of  $10,240,000  over  the  compa¬ 
rable  period  in  1967. 

Gardner  Cowles,  chaii’man  of 
the  board,  said  “Operations  of 
the  Company  are  exj)ected  to  l)e 
profitable  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
However,  it  appears  that  the 
fourth  quarter  operating  profit 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  erase  the 
loss  incurrefl  in  the  fir.st  nine 
months.” 

Look  Magazine  had  a  4% 
decrease  in  advertising  revenue 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

The  Broadcasting  Division; 
the  company’s  newspapers  in 
Gainesville  and  Lakeland,  Flor¬ 
ida  and  in  .San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico;  and  its  professional  pub¬ 
lications  are  having  an  out¬ 
standing  year,  Cowles  .said. 

The  Suffolk  Sun  on  Long 
Island  is  l)ecoming  better  estab¬ 
lished.  It  will  Ix'  two  years  old 
on  Novemlxu’  21.  “Although  its 
operating  losses  are  I>eing  grad¬ 
ually  reduced,”  Cowles  said,  “it 
continues  to  depress  earnings 
significantly.” 

♦  ♦ 

TIMKS  MIKItOB  CO. 

Los  Angeles 

Times  Mirror  Co.  earnings  for 
the  third  (juarter  increased  21  CL 
over  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  and  revenues  I'eached 
a  record  high  for  the  i)eriod.  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  board 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  announced. 

Earnings  for  the  12  weeks 
ended  Oct.  6,  1968,  amounted  to 
$6,108,290  01-  51  f  per  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $5,051,967  or  42(‘  per 
share  last  year.  Revenues  in¬ 
creased  18';^  to  $85,550,50.3,  com¬ 
pared  with  $72,706,216  in  1967. 

For  the  40  weeks  ended  Oct.  6, 
earnings  amounted  to  $15,606,- 
637,  equal  to  $1.29  a  share.  This 
compares  with  $13,831,906,  or 
$1.15  per  share  for  the  first  40 
w’eeks  of  1967.  Revenues  for  the 
nine-month  reporting  period 
amounted  to  $248, .500,081,  com¬ 
pared  with  $222,857,705  last 
year. 

Dr.  Murphy  also  announced 
the  signing  of  a  contract  with 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  will  purchase  all 
stock  of  the  Sun  Co.  of  San 
Bernardino,  from  Times  Mirror 
for  $17,7  million  cash. 

Times  Mirror  w’ill  realize  an 
after-tax  capital  gain  on  the 
transaction  of  approximately 
$4.5  million  or  per  share. 

«  *  * 

KLI..S,  RICH,  GREENE 

The  initial  public  sale  of  the 
common  stock  of  Wells,  Rich, 
Greene  Inc.,  an  advertising 
agency,  was  made  Octol)er  31 
with  the  offering  of  409,900 
shares  of  the  company’s  stock  at 
$17.50  a  share,  by  an  under¬ 
writing  group  managed  by 
White,  Weld  &  Co.  On  the  first 
day  of  quotation  went  to  $23. 

Of  the  shares  offered,  50,000 
are  being  sold  by  the  company 
and  359,900  by  certain  selling 
stockholders  who  will  continue 
to  hold  1,078,950  shares,  or  72 
percent,  of  the  outstanding 
shares.  None  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  stock  by  the 
stockholders  will  l)e  received  by 
the  company. 

Net  proceeds  to  the  company 
from  the  sale  of  its  50,000  shares 
will  l)e  used  to  assist  in  paying 
the  con.struction,  decoration,  fur¬ 
nishing  and  other  expenditures 
incurred  in  moving  its  principal 
offices. 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc.  was 
founded  by  Mary  Wells  Law¬ 
rence,  Richard  L.  Rich  and 
Stewart  Greene,  incorporated  in 
New  York  State  and  commenced 
operations  in  April,  1966. 


SOFTHAM  PRESS 

For  nine  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  newspapers  owned 
by  Southam  Press  Ltd.  pro¬ 
vided  income  totalling  $33,563,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $31,790,- 
000  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1967.  The  com|)any’s  aggre¬ 
gate  revenue  was  $57,235,000,  up 
from  $54,905,000  and  net  in¬ 
come  rose  to  $5,380,000  from 
$4,711,000,  a  gain  of  14%. 

The  report  to  shareholders 
made  some  comments  alwut  the 
business,  as  follows: 

“The  results  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1968  reflect  the 
steady  growth  in  our  sales  which 
has  resumed  after  a  slowdown  in 
the  second  half  of  1967.  While 
national  advertising  still  lags, 
retail  and  classified  reflect 
strong  consumer  demand.  The 
comparison  of  printing  sales  is 
no  longer  affected  by  the  dis¬ 
tortions  of  Centennial  year. 

“The  increase  in  operating  ex- 
l)enses  arising  from  higher  labor 
costs  has  been  offset  to  some 
extent  by  a  continuing  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  enterprises  under 
development. 

“The  announcement  by  the 
federal  government  of  higher 


rates  for  second  class  mail  and 
the  proposed  elimination  of 
Saturday  delivery  will  have  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  cost  of 
service  to  those  subscribers  now 
receiving  newspapers  and  trade 
publications  by  mail.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  increase  of 
$5  per  ton  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  will  also  add  materially  to 
expenses  in  1969.” 


DUHT.Al.  EQI  IP.MENT 

Trading  in  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  shares  was  active  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  fol¬ 
lowing  a  report  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  received  orders  for 
more  than  400  of  its  new  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  type.setting  com¬ 
puters  that  sell  for  $8,.500. 


Ill  new  PR  agency 

Francis  Stilley,  former  AP 
writer  and  editor  and  public 
relations  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Media  Serv'- 
ices  for  Partners  for  Growth 
Inc.,  a  new  public  relations 
agency  formed  in  a  merger  of 
nine  firms.  His  wife,  Joy  Stilley, 
is  a  staff  writer  for  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures  in  New 
York. 


Past  week’s  range 

of  stock  prices 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  4 

(New  York  Stock 

Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo  . 

....  44'/, 

41 

Boise  Cascade  . 

....  43'/4 

42 

Capital  Cities  Bacstg  . 

....  74% 

74 

Cowles  Communs  . 

....  15% 

14% 

Crowell  Collier  . 

....  42% 

43% 

Crown  Zellerbach  _ 

....  59% 

58% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

....  41 

40 

Dayco  Corp  . 

....  47% 

47% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

....  78% 

79 

Eltra  Corp  . 

....  47% 

47'/, 

Fairchild  Cam  . 

....  83% 

80% 

Foote  Cone  Beld  . 

14% 

14% 

Georgia  Pacific  .. 

.  87 

84% 

Grt  Northern  Paper 

49 

48% 

Harris  Intertypa  . 

.  .  47% 

47% 

Interchemical  . 

.  .  .  38% 

38 

Intern'l  Paper  . 

..  .  37% 

35% 

Kimberly  Clark 

.  ..  73% 

74% 

Miehle-Goss-Dex  . 

....  24% 

24% 

Moore  McCormack  . . . 

....  24% 

23% 

Times  Mirror  . 

....  48% 

48% 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Domtar  . 

....  12% 

11% 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

.  37% 

34% 

R.  Hoe  ft  Co . 

.  48% 

44% 

Milgo  Electron  . 

.  27% 

20% 

Wood  Industries  . 

....  24% 

25% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Bid 

Bid 

Boston  Herald-Trav  . . , 

....  44 

45 

Cinn.  Enquirer  . 

....  34 

35 

Dow  Jones . 

100 

TB'/j 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bern 

.  30% 

29'/' 

Gannett  Co . 

....  39% 

39% 

Grey  Advstg  . 

....  13% 

14% 

Hurletron  ..  . 

12% 

12% 

N.Y.  Times  . 

....  57% 

54% 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

20% 

21% 

Photon  . 

33 

32% 

Richmond  News  . 

. .  30% 

28% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

....  23 

23 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

....  7% 

7% 

BC  Forest  . 

..  25 

25% 

Grt  Lakes  Pap 

.  201/2 

21% 

MacM  Bloedel  . 

....  25% 

24% 

Price  Bros . 

....  12% 

12 

Gannett  pays  $17.7  million 
in  San  Bernardino  purchase 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  stock  purchase  agreement 
under  which  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
will  purchase  all  stock  of  the 
Sun  Comj)any,  publisher  of  the 
Sou  Iternurdino  California 
newspapers,  from  Times-Mirror 
Company  of  Los  Angeles  calls 
for  $17,700, 000  cash. 

Announcement  of  the  contract 
signing  was  made  by  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett 
Comjjany,  publishing  and  broad¬ 
casting  firm  headquartered  here. 

The  proposed  purchase  must 
l)e  submitted  for  a))proval  to 
the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  District  Court 
ordered  Times-Mirror  to  sell 
the  Sun  Company  as  a  result 
of  an  action  brought  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Ju.stice  contending 
the  acquisition  in  1964  for  $15 
million  cash  violated  federal 
anti-trust  laws. 

Officials  of  Gannett  and 
Times-Mirror  said  the  formal 
closing  of  the  transaction  would 
l)e  in  early  January,  1969. 

Gannett  publishes  newspapers 
and  operates  television  and 
radio  stations  in  five  states,  but 
none  in  tbe  West.  It  has  30 
daily  newspapers  and  nine 
broadcast  stations  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illi¬ 


nois,  and  Florida. 

Miller  said  the  purchase  of 
the  San  Bernardino  newspapers 
“will  not  mateiially  affect  per 
share  earnings  of  the  Gannett 
Co.  in  1969,  but  we  are,  of 
course,  enthusiastic  about  the 
outlook  for  long  range  growth 
and  development.” 

Gross  revenues  for  the  Sun 
Company  in  1967  were  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  Gross  operating  revenues 
for  the  Gannett  Co.  in  the  same 
period  were  $110  million. 

At  the  time  agreement  in 
principle  for  the  sale  was  an¬ 
nounced.  there  was  published 
speculation  the  price  would  be 
around  $24  million. 

The  Sun  Comi)any  embraces: 

The  morning  Stin  and  evening 
Telegram  on  weekdays,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  78,000. 
The  Sun-Telegram,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  80,000,  is  published 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Acme  Colorprint  Co.,  which 
prints  Sunday  comics  for  52 
newspapers  in  the  West. 

Inland  Printing  and  Engrav¬ 
ing  Co.,  a  commercial  printer 
and  engraver. 

The  company  also  owns  sub¬ 
stantial  real  estate  in  down¬ 
town  San  Bernardino. 

The  Sun  Company  reported 
net  income  of  $569,022  for  1967. 
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Food  editors 
win  Vesta 
statuettes 


Five  ne\vspai)er  food  editors 
shared  honors  in  the  19G8  Vesta 
Awards  competition  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  it  was 
announced  at  the  1968  News¬ 
paper  Food  Editors  Conference 
this  week  in  New  York  City. 

Edward  C.  Jones,  chairman, 

.\merican  Meat  Institute  and 
president,  Jones  Dairy  Farm, 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  presented 
the  winners  with  bronze  statu¬ 
ettes  of  Vesta,  mythological  god¬ 
dess  of  hearth  and  home,  recog¬ 
nizing  excellence  of  their  food 
I)agps. 

Winners  are: 

Class  C  (Newspapers  with 
circulation  over  200,000) — Color 
—Jeanne  Voltz,  /.os  Anpelex 
Times,  and  Peggy  Daum,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Jonninl  (a  tie)  ;  Black 
and  White — Jeanne  Voltz,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Class  B  (Newspapers  with 
circulation  l)etween  50,000  and 
200,000)  —  Color  —  .Agnes  Ed¬ 
wards,  Miami  \ews;  Black  and 
White  —  Carol  M.  Voshall, 

Phoenix  Gazette. 

Class  A  (Newspapers  with 
circulation  under  50,000) — Color 

—  Lee  Borns,  Daytona  I'each 
(Fla.)  Morning  Journal;  Black 
and  White  —  Lee  Borns,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  Morning  Journal. 

Fifteen  food  editors  received 
certificates  of  merit  as  runners- 
up  in  the  contest.  They  are: 

Class  A  —  Black  and  White 
— Carol  Murray,  Connecticut 
Sutulay  Herald;  Monica  Steiner, 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Trib¬ 
une. 

Class  A  —  Color  —  Charlotte 
Walker,  Charleston  (S.C.)  Ere- 
ning  Post;  Florence  Shipley, 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald;  Sula  Keeling,  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune; 

James  Thomasson,  Newnan 
(Ga.)  Times-Herald;  .Annie  Lee 
Williams,  II’jc/(j7a  Falls  (Tex.) 

T  imes. 

Class  B  —  Black  and  White 

—  Katharine  Stokes,  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News;  Mary 
.Alice  Powell,  Toledo  Blade. 

Class  B  —  Color  —  Dorothee 
Poison,  Arizona  Republic;  Ruth 
Gray,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

Times. 

Class  C  —  Black  and  White 

—  Camille  Jilke,  Chicago  Su7i- 
Times;  Dorothy  Brainerd,  St. 

Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Class  C  —  Color  —  Ann  Val-  The  E&P  listing  of  presiden-  Election  hi§torv 
entine,  Houston  Post;  Alyce  tial  endorsements  (November  2) 

Hazeltine,  Seattle  Post-Intel-  incorrectly  put  the  Hartford  Exact  reproductio 
ligencer.  (Conn.)  Times  in  the  Nixon  front  pages  of  the  To 

More  than  100  entries  were  column.  The  Times  endorsed  Capital  and  the  To] 
received  from  newspapers  across  Humphrey.  Journal  on  the  day  al 
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VESTAS  from  the  American  Meat  Institute  are  presented  to  Newspaper  Pood  Editors  by  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Jones  of  Jones  Dairy  Farm:  left  to  right — Carol  M.  Voshall,  Phoenix  Gazette;  Jeanne  Voltz,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Agnes  Edwards,  Miami  News;  Lee  Borns,  Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal,  and  Peggy 

Daum,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


CARNIVAL  for  food  editors  is  staged  by  Dudic 
Gelatine.  Trying  their  skill  in  this  game  of  chance 
Christine  Vanston,  Scranton  Times;  and  Fr 

the  United  States  and  Canada. 

They  were  judged  on  the  basis 
of  service  to  readers,  journalis- 
tic  style,  use  of  pictures,  food 
page  make-up,  nutrition  infor- 
mation,  originality,  timeliness 
and  thoroughness. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were: 

.Allan  W.  Cromley,  president  of  Mj 

the  National  Press  Club  and  J 

W'ashington  correspondent  for 

the  Daily  Oklahomcin ;  Mrs.  Jean 

O.  Rainey,  executive  vicepresi- 

d  :  t  of  the  Washington,  D.  C., 

puolic  relations  firm  of  Rainey, 

McEnroe  and  Manning  Inc.;  and 
Mrs.  Virginia  Y.  Trotter,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Home  Econom- 
ics,  University  of  Nebraska.  ■ 


TRY  SOME! — Kate  Niemeyer,  left,  public  relations  staffer  for  3M 
Company  serves  tasty  morsels  to  Eleanor  Ostman,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  and  Rosa  Tuna,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


For  the  record 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Whitehall  Lalwratories,  a  major  television  atlvertiser,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  feminine  hygiene  protluct,  called  Flite,  in  Florida  and 
Georgia,  supported  by  an  advertising  budget  allocated  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  newspapers.  Full-page,  4-color  ads  are  being  run  in 
Sunday  magazines,  followed  by  1000-line  and  multiple  150-line 
black  and  white  ads  in  12  cities.  “This  is  the  second  recently  in¬ 
troduced  new  product  for  which  Whitehall  has  used  newspapers 
as  the  basic  medium,”  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  says. 
William  Esty  is  the  agency.  The  Bureau  was  cited  by  Richard 
Van  Norstand,  vp  for  new  product  development  at  Whitehall,  for 
its  assistance  in  gathering  data  and  developing  split-run  tests, 
and  newspaper  support  in  distribution  and  merchandising.  .  .  . 
American  International  Travel  Service  (Boston)  has  budgeted 
$300,000  for  ads  in  Sunday  supps  in  8  major  markets.  .  .  .  Nearly 
3.25  million  copies  of  a  hi-fi  ad  for  Nixon-Agnew  appeared  in  21 
Pennsylvania  dailies  on  November  4.  The  Philadelphia  Agency, 
which  prei)ared  the  campaign  said  it  was  the  “first  time  a  hi-fi 
approach  in  a  multi-newspaper  list  has  been  taken  in  political 
adv^ertising.”  Newspaper  Preprint  Corp.  handled  placement  de¬ 
tails  for  the  agency. 

☆  ir 

Publisher  Bernard  .1.  Smyth  of  the  Delaware  State  \’ews  at 
Dover  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Henry  Paul  Amibruster 
III,  as  national  advertiser  manager,  working  with  W.  James 
Schmidt,  advertising  director.  EfFectiv'e  immediately,  Smyth  said, 
the  Julius  Mathews  Agency  Inc.  will  no  longer  represent  the 
Delaw’are  State  News  nationally  .  .  .  Dobbs  Advertising  Company, 
has  apj)oined  Bentley  Fredane  as  public  i-elations  director  to 
supervise  public  relations  programs  and  coordinate  them  with 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  activities  for  Dobbs  clients.  His 
appointment  is  the  latest  expansion  step  in  Dobbs’  “total  market¬ 
ing”  approach  to  client  services.  Mr.  Fredane  was  formerly  a 
public  relations  account  executive  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  James 
J.  Bliss,  executive  vicepresident.  National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Jacob  Katz  to  the 
public  relations  department  of  the  association.  Katz  was  with 
Lippincott  Margulies  Inc. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Frequently  E&P  librarian  Jim  Santangelo  is  asked  by  callers 
how  many  daily  newspapers  distribute  Sunday  or  weekend  supple¬ 
ments.  Here  is  a  compilation  prepared  by  Joe  Wallis,  research 
manager  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  showing  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  April,  1967  and  August,  1968  in  number  of  supplements  and 
circurlations: 

4/67  8/68 

Number  of  dailies 
carry  ing  Sunday  or 

Weekend  supplement  (s).  373  395 

Number  of  Sunday  or 
weekend  supplements 

carried  by  these  papers.  477  498 

Circulation  46,997,000  49,433,500 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

As  you  say,  Joe,  people  must  like  them.  .  .  .  Northw’est  Publica¬ 

tions  Lt<l.,  Prince  George  and  Vancouver,  B.C.  has  launched  a 
RED  STAR  SPECIAL  merchandising  plan  for  advertising  using 
space  in  its  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  plan  offers  low'  special 
rates  for  full  to  quarter  page  size  ads  in  red  and  black.  Red  stars 
are  inserted  in  the  ad  to  feature  specials.  The  papers  also  pro¬ 
vide  Red  Star  window  banner  and  Red  Star  price  tags  for  tie-in 
store  displays.  The  idea  has  proven  popular  with  merchants. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Larger  advertising  budgets  are  planned  by  43%  of  the  268 

retailers  who  responded  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Christmas 
survey.  Over  60%  of  these  retailers  indicated  that  they  w’ill  in¬ 
vest  from  80%  to  100%  of  their  total  ad  dollars  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  Christmas  season  .  .  ,  Chases’  Calendar  of 
Annual  Events  published  by  the  Apple  Tree  Press  of  Flint,  Mich., 
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suggests  1,471  events  that  could  be  the  basis  for  a  special  news¬ 
paper  section.  Along  with  old  standbys,  like  Mothers  Day,  there 
are  events,  such  as:  Horse  Health  Month  (April),  Think-of-What- 
You-Can-Replace  With-Plastics  Month  (November),  D  for  De¬ 
cency  Week  (April  21),  Give  Your  Girl  a  Pearl  Day  (May  1), 
Tommyknocker  Week  (October),  and  Man  Will  Never  Fly  Me¬ 
morial  Day  (December  16).  There  seems  to  be  a  day,  week  or 
month  for  everything  except  Newspapers  ...  ' 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Operating  Results  of  Food  Chains,  1967-68,  a  report  published 
by  Cornell  University,  indicates  a  sharp  decline  in  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  expenses  as  a  percentage  of  sales  during  the 
reporting  period.  For  firms  with  sales  below'  $100  million,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  expenses  slipped  to  the  low'est  level  in 
7  years.  Meanw'hile,  both  small  and  medium-sized  chains  reported 
higher  earnings  w'hile  the  large  chains,  those  with  sales  over  $100 
million,  had  poorest  net  earnings  in  12  years.  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  this  group  declined  from  2.45%  in  1966-67  to 
2.34%  of  sales  in  1967-68.  .  .  .  Budd  Gore,  vicepresident  and  man-  | 
ager  of  the  sales  promotion  division  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  is  taking  orders  for  the  just-compiled  Neustadt 
Red  Book  of  Seasonal  Patterns,  a  linage  measurement  report  that  i 
reflects  the  buying  patterns  of  retail  stores’  customer's  in  nine  t 
key  cities.  Among  the  reports  contained  in  the  current  volume  is 
one  showing  the  total  linage  figures  for  90  commodities  and  their  | 
ranking.  In  1967,  silk  or  w'oolen  dresses  is  listed  as  the  top  linage  | 
commodity,  follow'ed  by  television  sets,  broadlooni  carpeting,  shoes 
and  wash  dresses.  To  obtain  a  copy,  call  Chickering  4-8780  in 
NYC  and  ask  for  Gore.  .  .  . 

f-  ☆ 

National  Network  of  Community  Weeklies,  a  firm  that  special¬ 
izes  in  the  sale  of  heavy  stock  inserts  to  advertiser's  for  placement 
in  newspapers,  is  adding  dailies  w'ith  Sunday  editions  to  its  next 
campaign  in  January.  In  line  at  this  time  are  Sunday  editions 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Trenton,  N.J.,  Newport,  Va., 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  New'  Haven,  Conn.,  Charle.ston, 
S.C.  and  10  weeklies  published  by  Hollister  Newspapers  in  Il¬ 
linois.  The  inser  t,  which  will  have  over  1  million  distribution,  con-  * 
tains  a  subscription  order  blank  for  20  national  magazines  whose  I 
covers  are  reproduced  in  the  4-page  folder.  NNCW  co-partner, 
Syd  Pr'evone,  said  a  similar  insert  which  ran  in  w'ceklies  with 
over  500,000  circulation  in  September  has  resulted  in  3,000  orders 
for  4,408  sub-scriptions.  He  considers  anything  over  ‘4  of  1%  an 
acceptable  return  .  .  .  On  tap  after  the  Januar'y  promotion,  he 
said,  is  a  5  million  circulation  eflFort  in  the  Spring  to  be  follow'ed 
by  a  15  million  insert  distribution  in  the  Fall.  Both  campaigns 
will  use  dailies  and  w'eeklies,  he  said.  Meantime,  his  co-partner, 
Max  Spivak,  is  putting  together  a  cents-off  coupon  insert  that 
w'ill  have  16  co-sponsors.  A  separate  company  will  handle  insert 
orders  for  newsirapers  in  Canada. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Zenith  Sales  Corp.  has  revealed  plans  for  a  multi-million  dollar 
all-media  campaign  in  November-December.  Walter  C.  Fisher, 
president,  said  special  funds  w'ill  also  be  av'ailable  to  “pennit  a  big 
irush  locally  in  new'spapers  by  distributors  and  dealers.”  Spear-  ♦ 
heading  the  national  program  is  a  page  dominating,  tw'o-color  ad 
scheduled  for  more  than  275  new'spapers  the  w'eek  of  November 
18.  Each  distributor  has  the  option  of  selecting  from  alternate 
drop-in  models  those  that  best  fit  his  ow'n  local  marketing  pro¬ 
grams. 

☆  ☆  -5^ 

William  E.  Chambers  Jr.  who  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  and  general  manager 
of  its  New'  York  agency  after  the  agency  lost  the  Trans  World 
Airline  account  to  Wells  Rich  Greene,  will  join  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel  as  president .  .  .  Norman  B.  Norman  is  being  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  .  .  .  Also  joining  the  agency  is  George  G.  Milli- 
ken,  who  spent  17  years  at  FC&B,  most  recently  as  vicepresident 
and  management  supervi.sor  on  the  TWA  account,  and  Nadeen  ' 
Peterson,  copy  group  head  at  FC&B,  on  Clairol,  TWA  and  Sears. 
Milliken  w'ill  share  executive  vicepresident  duties  w'ith  John  C. 
Savage  at  NCK;  Miss  Peterson  will  become  associate  creative  di¬ 
rector. 
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^ Quick,  somebody,  tell  America  a  joke!’ 

Editors’  own  laugh -in  flops; 
too  much  gloom  in  news  diet 


The  American  public  is  “down 
in  the  dumps”  and  there’s 
nothing  much  in  the  newspapers 
to  cheer  them  up. 

A  committee  of  managing  edi¬ 
tors  came  to  this  sad  conclusion 
after  people-to-people  surveys  at 
several  periods  in  the  last  year 
turned  up  gloomy  attitudes. 

Too  much  news  concerned  war, 
inflation,  strikes,  riots,  city  de¬ 
cay,  nepotism  in  public  office, 
sex,  political  pussyfooting,  dogs 
running  loose,  dirty  books,  and 
pills  for  everything. 

“Quick,  somebody,  tell  Amer¬ 
ica  a  joke!”  was  the  cry  heard 
by  meml)ers  of  the  News  Enter¬ 
prise  Committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.  (Tom  Fesperman  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  Ian 
-Menzies  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
chairmen.) 

‘A  flop’ 

Out  on  the  AP  wires  went  a 
call  to  all  editors:  Please  file  or 
send  “positive”  or  “cheerful” 
items. 

“This  effort,”  the  committee 
reports,  “was  a  flop.” 

Few  papers  have  managed  to 
defeat  the  problem  of  being 
overdosed  with  conflict,  defeat, 
violence,  problems. 

Another  APME  committee 
that  studied  how  magazines  and 
television  are  making  inroads 
on  the  newspapers’  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  present  stories  of  sig¬ 
nificant  developments  pointed  a 
finger  at  news  editors  who  spike 
good  copy. 

This  group  headed  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Michael  and  Ernest  Chard 
concluded  in  their  report: 

“The  material  provided  on  the 
AP  wire  has  changed  in  recent 
years  far  more  than  the  habits 
of  telegraph  editors. 

“News  magazines  have  been 
able  to  provide  effective  compe¬ 
tition  to  newspapers  because 
their  definition  of  what  is  news 
is  more  broad.  The  news  maga¬ 
zines  also  appear  to  cover  a 
broader  range  of  events  because 
the  material  to  be  published  has 
l)een  selected  and  written  to 
illustrate,  not  simply  to  describe. 

Lip  service 

“Certainly,  it  must  Ik*  dis¬ 
couraging  to  AP  executives  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
to  have  a  valuable  staff  member 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  an 
important  enterprise  story  only 
to  see  it  end  up  in  the  waste 


baskets  of  more  than  half  of  the 
member  newspapers. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  this  committee  that 
newspaper  executives  pay  ‘lip 
service’  to  the  need  for  more 
enterprise  stories,  but  do  little 
to  see  that  this  attitude  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  own  staffs  who 
are  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day  news  decisions. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  that  the 
basic  fault  lies  with  the  com¬ 
placency  and  apathy  of  execu¬ 
tives  of  many  newspapers  and 
the  rigidity  of  news  concepts  of 
many  telegraph  editors.” 

Modern  woman  in  her  many 
I'oles  has  outdistanced  the  cover¬ 
age  of  many  newspapers  and 
their  wire  services,  a  panel  of 
women’s  editors  writing  for  the 
Home  and  Family  Committee 
reported. 

“Today’s  woman  is  better  edu¬ 
cated,  more  aware,  more  sophis¬ 
ticated,  more  involved  in  every¬ 
thing,”  says  Lucile  Preuss, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  “Women’s  pages 
with  a  10-  or  20-year-old  concept 
couldn’t  interest  her  less.” 

Women’s  pages  for  men 

Mary  Utting,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  as¬ 
serted  that  most  attempts  to 
lure  men  to  the  women’s  pages 
have  resulted  in  no  higher  male 
l  eadership  than  on  those  pages 
that  elect  to  cater  solely  to 
women’s  interests. 

“Men  do  read  some  material 
on  women’s  pages,  though  they 
shop  a  bit  more  carefully  there, 
stopping  for  the  Ann-Abby  col¬ 
umns  or  some  strong  features,” 
she  says.  “Men  stopped  to  some 
degree  at  society  columns,  but 
seem  to  feel  club  news  (which 
has  poor  woman  readership,  too, 
when  it’s  routine)  and  most 
fashions  are  for  the  girls.  Some¬ 
times  an  unusual  food  story  at¬ 
tracts  men.  One  story  on  woman 
alcoholics  interested  about  14  of 
the  men  and  nearly  %  of  the 
women. 

“Perhaps  if  we  women’s  edi¬ 
tors  tried  to  concentrate  on  the 
readable  and  significant  and  cut 
down  on  the  dull  trivia  that  we 
have  traditionally  used,  we’d 
serve  our  readers  best,”  she  con¬ 
cludes.  “And  enough  men  would 
stop  on  our  pages  to  make  it  all 
worthwhile.” 

The  failure  to  recognize  that 
up-to-date  women’s  sections  »re 


news  sections  too  is  decried  by 
Gloria  Biggs,  women’s  editor  of 
Today  in  Cocoa,  Fla.,  and  of  the 
Gannett  News  Service. 

Mrs.  Biggs  pleads  for  better 
and  faster  handling  of  the 
woman’s  angle  to  breaking  news. 

The  report  concludes,  in  sum¬ 
mary,  that  “the  sterile  presenta¬ 
tion  of  static  material  doesn’t 
keep  pace  with  today’s  woman. 
We — newspapers  and  AP — need 
to  catch  up  with  this  marvelous 
creature.  And  if  we  do,  some 
husbands  will,  too.” 

Charles  T.  Alexander,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald,  is  chairman  of  the 
Home  and  Family  Committee. 

News  breaks  in  A.M. 

Morning  newspapers  get  the 
news  breaks,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  sports,  and  have  a  better 
chance  than  afternoon  papers  of 
making  circulation  gains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  managing  editors  of 
25  morning  newspapers  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  the  APME  Journalism 
Research  Committee. 

The  managing  editors  were 
asked:  As  a  managing  editor  of 
a  morning  newspaper,  what 
would  you  do  differently  than 
you  would  if  yours  w'as  an  after¬ 
noon  paper? 

(a)  In  length  of  stories? 

(b)  In  news  selection? 

(c)  In  news  play? 

(d)  In  selection  of  features? 

(e)  In  handling  of  sports 
news? 

As  to  length  of  stories,  the 
responses  came  close  to  being 
evenly  divided.  Nine  thought  the 
stories  in  a  morning  paper 
should  be  longer,  seven  shorter. 
The  others  either  did  not  answer 
the  question  or  thought  there 
was  no  real  difference. 

In  the  matter  of  news  selec¬ 
tion  there  was  a  wide  range  of 
thinking,  some  of  it  influenced 
by  geographical  location.  It  was 
difficult  to  draw’  any  hard  and 
fast  conclusions  from  these 
replies. 

As  for  news  play,  those  edi¬ 
tors  who  thought  there  was  a 
distinct  difference  between  after¬ 
noon  and  morning  papers, 
seemed  to  lielieve  the  morning 
papers  were  more  conservative 
and  gave  more  emphasis  to  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news 
and  less  to  local  news. 

When  it  came  to  selecting  fea¬ 
tures,  many  of  the  managing 
editors  indicated  they  thought 


there  should  be  no  difference 
between  ams  and  pms. 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  morning  papers  got  the 
bulk  of  the  sports  news  breaks. 
Some  concern  was  expressed 
about  radio  and  tv  taking  the 
edge  off  sports  results. 

One  more  question — Under 
present  conditions  do  you  think 
an  afternoon  or  a  morning  paper 
has  a  better  chance  of  making 
circulation  gains?  —  brought 
forth  interesting  comments. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  Phoenix 
Republic — “There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  morning 
papers  have  a  much  better 
chance  for  growth  than  after¬ 
noon  papers,  the  latter  being 
strongly  dis-advantaged  by  their 
competition  w’ith  TV  for  the 
reader’s  time.” 

J.  Richard  Nokes,  Portland 
Oregonian — “I  can’t  see  that  the 
cycle  of  publication  should  make 
any  difference;  true,  tv  pro¬ 
grams  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
evening,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  rush  to  get  up,  get  break¬ 
fast  and  get  to  work  makes 
many  households  pretty  hectic 
in  the  morning.  I  think  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  is  the  big¬ 
gest  factor.” 

Competition  in  evening 

John  E.  Leard,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  —  “In  many 
cases  suburban  competition  is 
afternoon;  activities,  including 
television  w’atching  seem  to  com¬ 
pete  more  in  the  evening.” 

George  A.  Killenberg,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  —  “At 
Times  I  believe  that  women  will 
constitute  the  bulk  of  our 
readers.  I  believe  that  the  great 
increase  in  other  leisure-time 
activities  is  drastically  cutting 
away  time  left  to  read  news¬ 
papers  in  the  evening.  Thus,  the 
housewife,  with  her  family  off 
to  school  and/or  work,  appears 
to  be  a  target  for  readership  in 
the  morning — over  her  nth  cup 
of  coffee.” 

Frank  Angelo,  Detroit  Free 
Press — “Clearly,  the  morning.” 

Vincent  Dwyer,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News — “AM  since  TV.” 

Harry  L.  Sonneborn,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel — “It  seems  to  me 
that  the  morning  paper’s  ad¬ 
vantage  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
reader’s  daily  routine  is  more 
easily  disrupted  in  the  evening. 
There’s  a  chance  the  evening 
paper  w'ill  be  discarded  unread. 
Mornings  don’t  vary,  usually. 
Once  the  morning  paper  is  a 
part  of  the  reader’s  morning 
routine,  it’s  likely  to  stick.  (Or 
so  I  hope!)” 

The  various  committee  re¬ 
ports  have  been  issued  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  November 
12-15,  at  the  Sheraton-Okla- 
homa  Hotel  jn  Oklahoma  City, 
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Students  concerned 
about  news  reporting 


The  topic  of  concern  at  the 
44th  annual  conference  of  the 
Associated  Collegiate  Press  and 
National  Council  of  College  Pub¬ 
lication  Advisers,  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York,  was  the  improvement  of 
news  coverage. 

Some  1,700  college  editors  and 
their  journalism  advisers  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
seemed  to  agree  that  news  cov¬ 
erage  should  be  improved,  but 
there  was  wide  difference  on  how 
this  should  be  done.  The  diver¬ 
gence  was  from  a  more  clear-cut 
objectivity  on  the  one  hand  to  a 
further  involvement  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  stimulation  of  contro¬ 
versy  and  demonstration  on  the 
other  which  appears  to  have 
aroused  public  hostility. 

Murray  Schumach,  covering 
the  opening  (October  31)  of  the 
three-day  conference  for  the 
New  York  Times,  found  that  col¬ 
lege  editorial  sentiment  ranged 
from  “Most  newspapers  are 
biased,”  to  “Television  is  super¬ 
ficial”  and  that  “Most  magazines 
are  immature.” 

An  E&P  reporter  discovered 
much  the  same,  with  opinion 
ranging  from  conservative  to  ul¬ 
tra  left.  In  short,  college  editors 
and  their  journalism  advisers 
appeared  to  be  as  confused  as 
the  rest  of  the  country  over  the 
status  and  future  role  of  the 
news  media.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  shade  of  opinion,  however,  that 
newspapers  should  be  more  re¬ 
sponsible  than  they  are  at  cor¬ 
recting  the  superfluity  and  in¬ 
adequacy  of  television  in  its  new 
role  .of  molder  of  mass  public 
opinion. 

Too  involved 

Norton  Johnson,  copy  editor 
of  the  Spectrum,  campus  paper 
at  North  Dakota  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fargo,  thought  that  “Chi¬ 
cago  kind  of  changed  every¬ 
thing.” 

He  thought  the  news  media  at 
the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  “got  a  little  too  involved 
and  heightened  tensions  and 
contributed  to  the  violence.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  objective. 
But  I  think  they  overemphasized 
the  spectacular.  Something 
should  have  been  done,  partic- 
ulary  on  television,  to  have  some 
interpretation.” 

Schumach  reporting  this  in 
the  Times,  added  that  Sandy 
Scheel,  associate  editor  of  the 
l)aper,  intervened; 

“Television  has  made  news¬ 
papers  more  important,  in  a 
way,  than  they  were  a  few  years 


ago.  Television  just  glosses  over 
things.  The  newspapers  can  do 
things  in  depth.” 

The  student  editors  had  ideas 
and  the  instructors  in  journal¬ 
ism  had  ideas.  For  instance. 
Prof.  Bill  Ward,  University 
of  Nevada,  in  a  symposium 
on  the  modern  newspaper, 
thought  the  college  editors 
should  get  their  reporter’s  more 
involved  in  the  story.  His  series 
of  talks,  in  the  Sei’t  Room  of  the 
Waldorf,  were  well  attended. 
Two  other  of  the  dozen  sympo¬ 
siums  were  even  better  attended, 
the  one  on  newspaper  ad%’ertis- 
ing  and  the  one  on  yearbooks — 
the  makeup  and  presentation  of 
special  picture  layouts  in  book 
or  magazine  form.  Here,  and  in 
advei-tising,  was  where  the 
money  was,  and  here  were  the 
brighter-looking  students,  the 
good-looking  girls  and  the  boys 
with  the  clean  crewcuts.  Long- 
hairs  were  prominent  at  Prof. 
Ward’s  symposiums. 

Interested  in  job> 

A  smaller  symposium  was  on 
“Jobs  Ahead,”  conducted  by  A. 
Vernon  Croop,  general  executive 
for  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  in 
the  Louis  XVI  Suite,  one  of  the 
smaller  public  rooms  of  the  ho¬ 
tel.  Listening  to  Croop  talk 
about  jobs  in  the  editorial  end 
of  newspapers — what  W’as  re¬ 
quired  in  a  practical  way,  and 
how  to  go  about  getting  a  job 
by  having  something  useful  to 
offer — were  a  couple  dozen  se¬ 
nior  editors. 

After  the  talk,  outside  the 
Louis  XVI  room.  Miss  Karen 
Metcalfe,  an  editor  at  Furman, 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  said  she  had 
gotten  more  “from  the  bull  ses¬ 
sion  than  from  anything  else, 
just  sitting  around  with  the 
other  students  and  talking.  Peo¬ 
ple  let  their  hair  dowm  and  say 
what  they  really  think.” 

Miss  Metcalfe  added  that 
while  she  found  newspaper  work 
“stimulating  and  interesting,  I 
don’t  believe  I  can  afford  a  job 
in  journalism.  So  I  am  going  in 
for  teaching.  I  find  I  can  earn 
more  money  the  first  year  I 
teach  than  I  am  ever  likely  to 
earn  at  the  average  newspaper 
job.  So  that  rules  me  out — I 
can’t  afford  a  career  in  journal¬ 
ism.” 

A  feature  was  the  award  of 
Pacemaker  prizes  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  to  three  categories  of 
college  newspapers. 

The  State  Xews  of  Michigan 
Slate  University  took  top  prize 


Don  Carter,  editor  of  the  Hackensecic,  (N.J.)  Record,  presents  John 
Hancock  Award  to  Edward  Brill,  Michigan  State  University. 

in  the  “daily”  category,  and  whether  or  not  the  University  of 
second  prize  went  to  the  Florida  .Alabama  should  publish  a  list 
AlUaator,  of  the  University  of  of  available  possible  speakers  on 
Florida,  Gainesville.  Top  prize  current  events  that  included 
in  the  weekly  and  semi-weekly  .such  controversial  names  as  that 
field  went  to  the  Auburn  Plains-  of  Stokeley  Carmichael  and  Rapp 
man,  Auburn  University,  Au-  Browm.  Di*.  Frank  Rose,  presi- 
burn,  Ala.  and  second  to  the  dent  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
Bradley  Scout,  Bradley  Univer-  bama,  was  caught  in  the  middle, 
sity,  Peoria,  Ill.  In  the  junior  and  I  wrote  an  editorial  support- 
college  category  top  prize  went  ing  him,  but  our  own  president 
to  the  Commuter,  Cuyahoga  at  Troy  State.  Ralph  Adams, 
Community  College,  Cleveland,  saw  a  copy  and  ordered  me  not 
Ohio,  and  second  to  the  Campus  to  run  it.  Instead,  I  was  given  a 
News,  East  Los  Angeles  Col-  number  of  suggested  handouts, 
lege.  one  on  raising  dogs  in  North 

Carolina.  But  when  I  got  over  to 
the  print  shop  and  dumped  the 


Something  bright 


Don  Carter,  executive  editor  offending  type,  I  just  put  in  one 
of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Rec-  big  word  that  appeared  in  the 
ord.  nresented  the  awards.  He  vacant  space  ‘Censored,’  and 


ord,  presented  the  awards.  He 
said  the  purpose  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper  should  be  in  “relating  the 
world  to  Main  Street  and  not 


that  did  it.” 

It  got  Dickey  rejected  last 
summer  from  finishing  his 


Main  Street  to  the  world — of  schooling  at  Troy  State  but  not 
stretching  the  minds  of  our  until  after  a  United  States  Dis- 
readers.”  Court  judge  in  the  Ala- 

He  added  that  the  late  Barney  bama  Middle  District  had  ruled 
Kilgore,  of  the  Wall  Street  that  Dickey  could  not  be  ex- 
Joumal,  under  whom  he  once  pelled.  The  court  held  that  ‘  A 
worked,  had  advised  him  that  in  state  cannot  force  a  college  stu- 
his  new’s  stories  “I  should  al-  dent  to  forfeit  his  constitution- 
ways  look  for  something  bright  ully  protected  right  of  freedom 


to  write  about,”  to  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  hopeful  optimism.  He 


of  expression  as  a  condition  to 
his  attending  a  state-supported 


advised  the  students  to  do  the  institution.’  _  ,  . 

Rather  than  carry  on  the  fight 


same. 

A  new  honor,  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Award,  was  offered  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  won  by  Gary 
Clinton  Dickey,  a  26-year-old 
four-year  Navy  veteran,  now 
finishing  his  education  at  Au¬ 
burn.  Dickey  won  the  prize, 
$250  and  a  12-inch  i-eplica  of  the 


with  Troy  State  (the  State  of 
Alabama  is  carrying  the  court 
decision  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court),  Dickey  said  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  switch  to  Auburn. 

“I’m  not  having  any  trouble,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  dropped  journal¬ 
ism.  I  plan  to  study  law  anyhow 


Paul  Manship  statue  in  the  lob-  York  University  Law 

by  of  the  John  Hancock  Insur-  School,  and  so  I’m  just  finishing 
ance  Co.  Building  in  Boston,  for  education,  reading  the  pa- 
an  editorial  that  was  never  pub-  Pers  watching  television,  and 
lished  in  the  Troy  (Ala.)  State  teaching  school  at  night  at  a 


College  new'spaper,  of  which  he 
was  editor  a  vear  ago.  (E&P, 
Nov.  2). 

“It  was  about  a  big  row  that 
had  blown  up  in  the  Alabama 
Legi.slature,”  Dickey  said,  “over 


Negro  school  to  jiay  my  way  at 
.Auburn.” 

The  prize  money,  Dickey  said, 
“will  sure  come  in  handy.  But 
1  think  1  have  finished  niy  career 
in  journali.sm.” 
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PURPOSE 

...  to  recognize  journalism  that  contributes  to  a 
better  public  understanding  of  medicine  and 
health  in  the  United  States. 

CATEGORIES  OF  COMPETITION 

1 —  NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  distinguished  news  or 
feature  story  or  series  in  a  United  States  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sun¬ 
day  or  at  least  once  a  week.  Sunday  supplements 
with  nationwide  distribution  will  be  considered  in 
the  magazine  category. 

2 —  MAGAZINES:  For  a  distinguished  article  or 
articles  in  a  United  States  magazine  of  general 
circulation  published  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly 
or  at  other  regular  intervals. 

3 —  EDITORIAL:  For  distinguished  editorial  writing 
in  a  United  States  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week  or 
on  a  U.S.  radio  or  television  station  or  network. 

4 —  RADIO:  For  distinguished  reporting  on  medi¬ 
cine  or  health  on  a  United  States  radio  station  or 
network. 

5 —  TELEVISION:  For  distinguished  reporting  on 
medicine  or  health  on  a  United  States  television 
station  or  network. 

The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however 
excellent,  that  involves  primarily  the  relaying  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession,  medical  associations  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  eligible. 

AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATION 

The  award  in  each  of  the  five  categories  will 
consist  of  $1,000  and  an  appropriately  inscribed 


plaque.The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee. 

GENERAL  RULES 

1- Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  February  1, 1969. 

2- Entries  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1968. 

3-  Entries  for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  copy  of  which  must  be  a  tear 
sheet,  validating  the  date  of  publication  and  showing  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  appeared  when  presented  to  the  public. 

4 -  Entries  for  radio  or  television  must  consist  of  three  copies  of 
the  complete  script  and.  except  for  editorials,  a  ZOO-word  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  script.  Television  entri>^  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  16mm  film  with  sound  recording,  a  kinescope  or  a  videotape. 
Radio  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  transcription  or  an 
audio  tape  of  the  show. 

5- Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the 
judging. 

6- Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  AMA  Annual  Convention  in 
June  1969. 

7_An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes  and  may 
receive  more  than  one  award  or  the  same  award  in  subsequent 
years. 

8—  Radio  and  television  films,  tapes  or  kinescopes  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  requested.  Other  entries  will  not  be  returned. 

9—  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  Title  of  entry,  writer  or  producer,  publication  in  which  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  or  station  or  network  over  which  program  was 
broadcast,  date  entry  was  published  or  broadcast,  category  for 
which  entry  is  submitted,  name,  address,  and  title  of  person 
submitting  entry. 

JUDGING  OF  ENTRIES 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  a  basis  of  accuracy,  significance, 
quality,  public  interest,  and  impact.  In  the  absence  of  meri. 
torious  entries  in  any  category,  the  Medical  Journalism  Awards 
Committee  may  determine  that  no  award  shall  be  made  in  the 
category.  The  Medical  Journalism  Awards  Committee  will  include 
outstanding  members  of  the  publishing  industry,  radio  and 
television  industry  and  the  medical  profession. 


All  entries  must  he  sent  to  the  Medical  Journalism  Awards  Committee,  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610.  Awards  subject  to  state,  federal  and  other  applicable  laws. 


Advertising  in  Canada 
is  close  to  $1  billion 


Montreal 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  issued  an  analysis 
of  advertising  expenditures  in 
Canada — for  the  year  1965,  the 
first  such  over-all  analysis  since 
1954 — showing  that  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising 
amounted  to  $909,849,961,  or 
1.75  percent  of  the  Gross  Na¬ 
tional  Product.  Such  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1954  were  1.60  percent 
of  the  GNP,  and  totalled  $398,- 
843,452. 

Manufacturers  of  toiletries, 
cereals,  soaps  and  cleansers 
spend  proportionately  more  on 
advertising  than  any  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  according  to  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Manufacturers  of  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  products,  medicines,  soft 
drinks  and  pens  and  pencils  were 
close  behind  in  the  amount  of 
advertising  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  ship¬ 
ments. 

Commissionable  advertising 
billings  in  1965  were  $354,650,- 
007  and  agency  commissions 
were  $52,883,006,  the  report 
showed.  Advertising  imported, 
including  impoi-ted  commercials 
and  printed  matters,  totalled 
$11,794,347. 

As  a  group,  the  chemicals  and 
chemical  products  industry, 
which  includes  manufacturers  of 
toiletries,  detergents,  soaps  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  spent 
more  on  advertising  as  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  value  of  shipments 
than  any  other  industry  in 
Canada.  Advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  were  equivalent  to  3.85 
percent  of  the  value  of  ship¬ 
ments. 

5*/r  on  cigarettes 

Advertising  expenditures  in 
the  tobacco  industry,  principally 
for  cigarettes,  equalled  5.08  per¬ 
cent  of  everj*  dollar  of  shipments 
before  taxes  were  included.  In¬ 
cluding  taxes,  adv’ertising  ex¬ 
penditures  equalled  2.14  cents 
for  every  dollar  of  shipments. 

Food  and  beverage  manufac¬ 
turers  spent  2.03  cents  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  shipments;  rubber  com¬ 
panies  spent  1.27  cents;  electri¬ 
cal  manufacturers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  petroleum  and  coal 
products  spent  1.15  cents. 

Among  retailers,  department 
stores  spent  3.09  cents  on  adver¬ 
tising  for  every  dollar  of  sales, 
and  food  chains  spent  1.43  cents. 

Women’s  ready-to-wear  cloth¬ 
ing  chains  spent  2.12  cents  per 
dollar  of  sales.  In  other  retail 
operations,  amounts  varied  from 
1.95  cents  in  shoe  chains,  5.25 


cents  in  furniture  chains,  2.31 
cents  in  television,  radio  and  ap¬ 
pliance  chains,  1.03  cents  in 
variety  chains  of  the  5-and-lO- 
cent  type,  to  1.43  cents  in  drug 
store  chains,  1.78  cents  in  auto¬ 
motive  equipment  chains  and 
4.31  cents  in  jewelry  store 
chains. 

In  service  industries,  dry 
cleaners  spent  2.02  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  sales,  while  movie 
theaters  spent  5.45  cents,  hotels 
1.36  cents,  independent  restau¬ 
rants  0.84  cents  and  chain 
restaurants  1.03  cents. 

In  actual  dollar  volume,  manu¬ 
facturers  spent  $403,500,000  on 
advertising  in  1965,  department 
stores  spent  $52,700,000,  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers  $52,400,000,  re¬ 
tail  chain  stores  $46,100,000,  the 
wholesale  trade  $41,100,000  and 
the  utilities,  including  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  but  excluding 
telecommunications  companies, 
$23,300,000. 

The  telecommunications  com- 
|)anies  spent  $8,200,000  on  adver¬ 
tising,  hotels  $7,800,000;  restau¬ 
rants  $4,970,000;  banks  $8,700,- 


CmcAGO 

“I  do  not  see,  in  our  case,  and 
I  do  not  see  in  retailing  any 
mass  move  away  from  newspa¬ 
pers  into  broadcasting,”  says 
William  B.  Bond,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
department  store  in  Detroit. 

A  factor  in  newspapers’  fa¬ 
vor,  Bond  told  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  here  recently, 
is  that  people  “look  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers”.  Ads  on 
tv  and  radio,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  said,  are  apt  to  irritate  the 
listener. 

Unlike  the  far  off  “somebody, 
someplace”  national  advertiser, 
the  retail  store  is  close  enough 
for  these  people,  who  are  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  commercials,  to  take 
action,  he  said. 

“Consequently,  you  are  not 
going  to  see  retail  .stores  jump¬ 
ing  into  broadcast  advertising  in 
a  way  that  would  l)e  irritating 
to  the  listener  and  the  viewer,” 
he  said. 

Other  major  prohibiting  fac¬ 
tors  working  against  broadcast, 
which  Bond  mentioned,  are  the 
higher  costs  and  the  inability  of 
“regionalized  broadcast”  with 
“special  rates  for  stores  which 


000,  insurance  companies  $6,- 
960,000,  and  trust  and  finance 
companies  $6,500,000. 

Toilet  articles  lead 

Among  manufacturers,  food 
and  t)everage  companies  spent 
$125,800,000  on  advertising, 
chemicals  and  chemical  products 
companies  $79,400,000,  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  principally 
the  auto  industry  $36,700,000, 
the  electrical  products  industry 
$21,600,000  and  petroleum  and 
coal  products  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  gasoline  industry, 
$16,600,000. 

Toilet  preparation  manufac¬ 
turers  spent  15.22  cents  on  ad¬ 
vertising  for  every  dollar  of 
shipments  in  1964,  the  highest 
level  for  any  product  classifica¬ 
tion.  Elsewhere  in  the  chemicals 
and  chemical  products  industry, 
soap  and  cleansing  compound 
manufacturers  spent  10.85  cents 
for  every  dollar  of  shipments, 
while  pharmaceuticals  and 
medicine  manufacturers  spent 
8.65  cents. 

In  the  foo<l  and  beverage  in¬ 
dustry,  manufacturers  of  break¬ 
fast  cereals  spent  12.12  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  shipments,  soft 
drink  manufacturers  8.20  cents, 
breweries  6.56  cents,  confection¬ 
ery  manufacturers,  1.98  cents, 
wineries  3.99  cents,  fruit  and 
vegetable  canners  and  pre.servers 


is  only  using  or  can  only  j)os- 
sibly  use  one  little  portion  of 
the  broadcast  audience.” 

“Newspapers,”  he  noted, 
“have  done  a  great  job  in  an¬ 
ticipating  market  needs  with 
various  sections  of  a  given  pa¬ 
per,  in  any  given  day,  and  zon¬ 
ing  of  this  nature  has  helped 
you  to  get  considerably  more  re¬ 
tail  advertising.” 

“Broadcast  cannot  do  that,  so 
it  is  only  going  to  be  for  the 
larger  retail  advertisers  as  I  see 
it  today,”  Bond  said. 

Bond  said  his  store  has  l)een 
“steadily  increasing  the  radio 
and  tv  budget”  and  is  in  the 
process  of  “re-examining  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  dol¬ 
lars  spent  in  print  media.” 

The  two  questions  l)eing 
asked,  he  said,  are:  “Are  we 
spending  enough?;  and  Are  we 
getting  the  dominance  that  a 
store  of  our  size  requires?” 

Bond  predicted  slower  growth 
in  newspaper  retail  advertising, 
but  that  broadcast  media  is  “go¬ 
ing  to  make  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  more  profitable  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  because  retailers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  learn  how  to  use  media 
mix.” 


2.97  cents,  process  cheese  manu¬ 
facturers  2.97  cents,  and  distil¬ 
lers  2.74  cents. 

The  study  noted  that  among 
the  components  of  advertising 
expenditure  in  Canada  in  1965, 
printed  advertising  accounted 
for  $481,495,880,  television  $91,- 
558,760,  radio  $70,640,099,  in¬ 
ternal  costs  of  advertisers,  $83.- 
165,952,  outdoor  advertising 
$60,724,784,  agency  commissions 
$52,883,006,  direct  mail  postage  j 
$34,648,575,  and  miscellaneous  i 
costs,  including  imported  adver-  i 
tising  production  work  $34,732,-  j 
905. 

•  I 

Women’s  club  gives  | 
scholarships  to  2  I 

Two  scholarship  awards  to 
students  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  presented  by  the  r 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  of 
New  York  Inc.,  at  its  Front 
Page  Dinner  Dance,  November  i 
8,  at  the  Americana  Hotel.  I 

Winner  of  the  $1,500  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  Award  is 
Karen  liothmyer,  25,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  She  was  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Kenya. 

Winner  of  the  $300  Mary  E. 
Watts  Award  is  Melinda  Ver- 
cini,  20,  of  Trumbull,  Conn.  She  j 
has  worked  for  the  II  ridge  port 
Post,  where  her  father,  Fred,  is  | 
sports  editor. 

Five  women  have  been  named  j 
winners  of  the  Front  Page  > 
Awards  for  distinguished  jour-  | 
nalism.  They  are: 

Linda  Charlton,  Xewsday,  \ 
sidebar  story  on  the  RFK  Fu¬ 
neral  Train; 

Charlotte  Curtis,  \ew  York 
Times,  California  Primary; 

Barbara  Yuncker,  New  York 
Post,  Heart  and  Heart  Trans¬ 
plant; 

Barbara  Delatiner,  Newsday, 
Politicians  on  tv; 

Judy  Klemesrud,  New  York 
Times,  Single  Women  Who 
-Adopt  Children, 

• 

Brua(lca»«t  ad  budget 
doubled  by  Hudson’s  ’ 

Detroit 

Hudson’s  department  store 
has  decided  to  raise  its  broad¬ 
cast  ad  budget  by  40  to  50% 
this  fall  to  promote  a  new  slo¬ 
gan:  “Hudson’s  Thinks  A  Lot 
AlK)ut  You”. 

William  B.  Bond,  advertising 
director,  said  the  store  will  use 
more  television  and  radio  com¬ 
mercials  without  reducing  its 
newspaper  ad  budget. 

“We  recognize  their  s>Tiergls- 
tic  effect  in  the  total  advertis¬ 
ing  mix,”  he  said.  Hudson’s 
kicked  off  the  expanded  effort 
on  an  Election  Night  television 
special. 


Dept,  store  admau  sees 
no  mass  move  into  tv 
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Travel  writers,  in  Austria, 
blast  Johnson  restrictions 


By  Saii(l«>  Bologna 

Reaffirmation  of  opposition  to 
L'.S.  Government  travel  restric¬ 
tions  was  voiced  at  the  13th 
annual  convention  of  the  Society 
of  American  Travel  Writeis  re¬ 
cently  in  Austria. 

Approximately  3(1.')  memliers 
and  spouses  were  in  the  largest 
group  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper,  magazine  and  free¬ 
lance  writers  to  fly  to  Euro|)e  for 
a  convention. 

Roliert  S.  Kane,  SATW  presi¬ 
dent,  declared  at  the  opening 
.session  at  the  Pallavicini  Palace 
in  Vienna  that  SATW  has  l)e- 
come  a  leader  in  objecting  to  the 
Johnson’s  Administration’s  pro- 
po.«ed  travel  restrictions.  The 
.society’s  determination  to  meet 
in  Austi’ia,  as  voted  in  15h)7,  was 
an  example  of  the  groui)’s  stand 
on  freedom  to  travel,  Kane  as¬ 
serted.  He  .said  SATW  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  travel  restraints 
should  they  Ih*  propo.sed  in  19fi9. 

Kane,  travel  editor  of  Cur 
Magazine,  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  president  for  his  second 
term. 
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The  1968  review  wiK  highlight  the  news 
of  the  yeir  in  this  action  market  .  .  gov 
ernment.  business,  finance,  industry  in 
Delaware  Intimate,  vital  because  of 
business  trends  and  industry  reports 
from  this  corporation  center.  The  fore 
cast  will  contain  pertinent  new  outlook 
material  — important  to  every  facet  of 
business 

the  market  18  30’;  above  average 
income' 

the  circulation.  135.000  homes  — sat 
urating  Delaware  plus  areas  of  New 
jersey  Pennsylvania  Marylandt 
publication  date 
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(The  writer  is  travel  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican.) 

In  an  unprecedented  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  kind,  three  Negroes 
spoke  of  “The  Negi-o  Traveler  in 
the  U.S..A.’’  They  were:  Frank 
Kent,  human  rights  commis¬ 
sioner  for  Minnesota;  Ernest 
Dunbar,  senior  editor  of  Look 
Magazine,  and  Dr.  Leonard  L. 
Burns,  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Louisiana 
Travel  Development.  The  other 
panelist  was  Rolyert  Giersdorf, 
vicepresident  of  .Alaska  Airlines. 

The  four  speakers  referred  to 
the  rich  untapped  advertising 
market  in  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  in  which  ads  could  be 
slanted  to  the  increasing  num- 
liers  of  Negro  travelers.  Kent,  a 
former  newspaper  publisher, 
suggested  that  travel  writers 
“l»egin  to  concentrate  or  to  think 
black”  in  photograjyhy  and  in 
articles. 

Dr.  Burns,  a  i)cMliatiist  who 
ojyened  a  travel  agency  in  New 
Orleans  six  years  ago,  asserted: 
“Then  pen  is  as  mighty  as  the 
sword  but  the  travel  writer’s 
pen  is  a  magic  wand.” 

The  writers  and  their  spouses 
enjoyed  red  carpet  treatment  as 
they  sought  news  and  feature 
article  material  on  organized  or 
personal-.sought  tours.  In  Vien¬ 
na,  they  listened  to  a  Strauss 
medley  conducted  by  Ediuird 
Strauss,  grand  nephew  of 
Johann  Strauss  at  Hopburg 
Palace;  waltzed  to  Viennese 
music  in  the  City  Hall ;  attended 
a  special  Spanish  Riding  School 
performance,  witnessed  a  Mozart 
opera  at  the  State  Opeia  House ; 
visit«*il  mu.seums,  churche.s  and 
palaces;  dined  in  coffee-houses, 
wine  taverns,  and  palaces. 

The  contingent  traveled  from 
Vienna  to  Salzburg  and  Inns- 
bruch  in  HI  government  buses. 
They  r<-turned  from  Innsbruch 
to  Vienna  in  a  special  .Austrian 
Federal  Railways  train.  .About 
2(1(1  convention  registrants  flew 
from  Kennedy  International 
.Airport  to  V'ienna  and  back  in 
a  Trans  International  .Airlines 
Super  DC-8-(jl  “stretch”  jet.  It 
was  th(*  largest  passenger  jet 
ever  to  land  in  Vienna  .Airport. 

Total  convention  costs  for 
each  memlH*r  was  .?27.'t;  for  each 
spouse,  $32.7. 

Besides  Kane,  others  rdected 
were:  p'ir.st  vicepresident,  Gerry 
Hall,  Toronto  Stur;  second  vice- 
president,  Richard  Dunlop, 
.Arlington  Heights,  111.;  secre¬ 
tary,  Ro.sellen  Callahan,  Enter¬ 


prises  Syndicate;  treasurer, 
Carolyn  Bennett  Patterson,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine. 
Kermit  Holt,  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the 
board. 

The  society’s  membership  was 
given  as  221  active;  306  asso¬ 
ciates.  Dues  were  increased  as 
follows:  Associates,  from  $15  to 
$35;  actives,  from  $10  to  $15. 

The  S.ATW  directors  voted  to 
hold  the  1969  convention  in  Las 
Vegas.  The  1970  convention  will 
take  place  in  Finland. 

• 

Circumnavigator 
sends  pix  in  bag, 
along  with  a  cat 

Lonihin 

Loick  Fougeron,  the  42-year- 
old  Breton  competing  in  the 
Golden  Glolye  single-handed  cir¬ 
cumnavigation,  got  photographs 
and  a  full  account  of  the  first 
weeks  of  his  adventure  back  to 
the  Sundag  Tiniei^  by  using  a 
waterproof  plastic  bag  for  ex¬ 
posed  film. 

Presumably  Fougeron  got 
close  enough  to  a  fishing  boat  to 
throw  across  not  only  his  films 
but  also  his  cat. 

The  idea  of  the  waterproof 
bags  was  developed  by  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  picture  staff,  with  the 
hel))  of  Envojyak  Ltd.,  specialists 
in  this  kind  of  product. 

They  selected  a  thick  jylastic 
bag  sealed  with  a  double  clip 
which  could  float  .successfully 
when  loaded  with  several  rolls 
of  film.  The  bag  had  messages 
silkscreened  on  to  it  in  four 
languages  asking  the  finder  to 
send  it  back  to  the  Sunday 
Times. 

Eventually  both  cat  and  parcel 
reached  the  custody  of  British 
Consul  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  He  sent  on  the  parcel 
at  once. 

He  kept  the  cat  but  sewn  sent 
a  cable  asking  to  Iw  relieved  of 
her  as  soon  as  possible. 

• 

Fund  iiiteriui  zioiight 
for  survey  aiisMers 

The  Newspaper  Fund  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  locate  young  men  who 
participated  in  its  newspaper 
leporting  internship  program 
Iwtween  1960  and  1968. 

In  obsenance  of  its  10th  an¬ 
niversary,  the  Fund  is  surv'ey- 
ing  the  young  men  about  their 
experiences  in  and  their  atti- 
tuiles  toward  journalism. 

Thomas  Engleman,  acting  di- 
lector  of  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
asks  that  former  interns  get  in 
touch  with  him  if  they  have  not 
received  a  «iuestionnaire.  The 
add  l  ess  is  P.O.  Box  300,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N..I.  08.540. 
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ABC  allows 
joint  report 
for  groups 

Chicago 

Backed  by  a  favorable  vote  of 
the  newspaper  members — 92112 
to  83*2 — the  .Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  board  of  directors 
gave  final  approval  to  a  rule 
amendment  to  permit  publishers 
selling  advertising  as  a  g;roup 
to  report  their  circulations  in 
a  consolidated  ABC  statement. 

Tentative  approval  was  given 
to  the  rule  amendment  in  June, 
but  ojiposition  developed  among 
the  members  and  final  disposi¬ 
tion  was  held  up  pending  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  newspaper  mem- 
liers  at  the  ABC  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently. 

Under  the  new  rule,  consol¬ 
idated  reports  showing  the  cir¬ 
culation  data  for  individual 
newspapers  as  well  as  total  cir¬ 
culation  for  all  individual  ABC 
newspapers  in  the  group  may 
be  issued  for  publishers  request¬ 
ing  such  service,  providing  ad¬ 
vertising  is  sold  in  combination 
for  all  papers  included  in  the 
grouj).  The  reports  will  include 
a  map,  locating  the  city  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  each  .ABC  newspaper 
in  the  group. 

'file  new  consolidated  state¬ 
ment  is  a  supplementary  report 
and,  when  issued,  will  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  normally  required 
.semi-annual  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ments  and  annual  .Audit  Re¬ 
ports. 

A  resolution  approved  in  the 
Newsjiaper  Division  calling  for 
an  additional  directorship  for 
newspapers  in  the  15,000  to 
100,0(10  paid  circulation  range 
has  lieen  referred  to  the  Policy 
Committee.  The  six  daily  news¬ 
paper  directors  are  currently 
selected:  one  from  Canada, 
three  in  the  U.S.  by  time  zones, 
one  from  papers  over  100,000 
circulation,  and  one  from  pa¬ 
pers  under  15,000  circulation. 

The  resolution  further  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  U.S.  Directors 
from  the  time  zones  1m>  experi¬ 
enced  in  advertising  or  general 
business  management,  and  that 
they  lie  nominated  by  their  con¬ 
stituents  only ;  those  from  circu¬ 
lation  groups  would  be  exjieri- 
enced  in  circulation  work  and 
nominated  by  the  newspaper 
membership  at  large. 

The  Canadian  daily  newspa¬ 
per  directorshii)  would  be  filled, 
as  it  is  currently,  by  the  nomi¬ 
nee  oc  the  Canadian  newspaper 
mcmlM'is.  The  weekly  newspa- 
jier  Directorship  likewise  wouhl 
r.ot  lie  affected  by  the  proposal. 

Tht‘  resolution  is  scheduled 
fo,'  discussion  in  January. 
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Publisher’s 
money  saver 


Darkroom 

mistake 

preventer 


Platemaker’s 
time  muitiplier 


It’s  the  new  Kodak  Versamat  Film 
Processor,  Model  317.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  for  all  newspapers,  even  those 
having  the  maximum  16Vi"-wide 
format.  With  it  you  can  process  page- 
size  film  “flats”  in  about  eight  min¬ 
utes  or  less.  The  film  is  delivered  dry 
and  ready  for  use. 


For  complete  details,  send  the 
coupon. 


To  make  the  system  complete,  we 
now  offer  17"-wide  Kodalith  Film. 
Over  the  years,  Kodalith  Film  has 
become  the  industry’s  line  and  half¬ 
tone  standard.  Its  consistency  and 
high  quality  can  help  set  standards 
in  your  shop  as  well. 

The  Versamat  317  Film  Proces¬ 
sor  does  far  more  than  process  large 
film  sizes.  It  will  handle  all  Kodalith 
Film  widths  from  35mm  through  17 
inches.  It  will  process  up  to  thirty 
sheets  in  the  1 7"  width  per  hour  and 
as  many  as  sixty  8x10  sheets.  Many, 
many  more  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

Since  the  whole  development,  fix¬ 
ing,  drying,  and  replenishment  cycle 
is  controlled  automatically,  there’s 
virtually  no  chance  for  error.  Quality 
is  consistently  high.  So  there’s  no 
waste  due  to  makeovers.  Further, 
with  consistently  high-quality  nega¬ 
tives  to  work  with,  your  production 
staff  can  push  work  through  at  top 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Department  4I2L 
Graphic  Arts  Sales  Development 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 


Please  send  information  about  the 
Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor, 
Model  317  (H3-13). 
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A  bus  stop 
nets  11-col. 
news  break 

Longview,  Wash, 
When  two  punmen  went  on  a 
rampage  here  the  president  of 
the  Longview  Ifaily  \eius  came 
under  pistol  fire,  an  executive 
of  the  newspaper  grabbed  a 
camera  and  snapped  photos  and 
the  circulation  director  had  a 
gun  thrust  against  his  stomach. 

Two  susjiects  were  captured 
after  a  sequence  which  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  ilisarming  of  two 
jiolicemen,  the  robbery  of  a  bus 
depot  and  the  theft  of  an  auto 
at  gun  point. 

The  wild  West  thriller  began 
when  two  officers  who  hail  been 
told  a  newly-arrived  bus  con- 
taineil  an  armed  passenger  were 
(luestioning  the  man.  They  found 
his  companion  had  trained  a 
l)istol  on  them  and  they  them- 
•selves  were  disarmed. 

The  new  arrivals  on  a  Seattle 
to  Oakland,  Calif,  bus  then 
roblied  the  bus  depot,  located 
next  door  to  the  News  plant. 

Gun  and  Film  Siiuls 

During  the  robbery  a  shot 
whizzed  close  by  J.  M.  McClel¬ 
land,  8.’1,  founder,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  now  president  of  the 
News.  He  had  paused  at  the 
-Station  doorway  to  see  what 
was  causing  a  disturbance 
caused  by  the  robberj’  inside. 

Meanwhile  Ted  M.  Natt,  his 
grandson  and  the  assistant  to 
•I.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  News  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editoi",  heard  a  police 
radio  blaring  information  that 
two  officers  had  been  disarmed. 

Natt’s  was  possibly  the  fastest 
draw  in  Longview  that  day.  He 
grablied  a  camera,  rushed  into 
the  alley  behind  the  plant  and 
snapped  photos  of  the  gunmen 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertiiing.  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Puhti%h»'d  fnrtnifihtty 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S. 

Comer  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts..  Surry  Hills. 

Sydney.  Australia 


forcing  Ned  Piper  from  his  car. 

Piper,  an  insurance  man,  had 
been  talking  with  Dale  M. 
Drake,  circulation  director.  The 
News  executive  was  brushed  to 
one  side  with  a  pistol  thrust 
against  his  stomach.  Natt  con¬ 
tinued  snapping  pictures  as  the 
two  men  sped  away  in  the 
seized  auto. 

Exchange  of  Fire 

News’  employes  signalled  the 
ilirection  the  gunmen  had  taken 
to  arriving  police.  Two  officers 
found  the  men  in  the  back  yard 
of  a  home  some  distance  away 
and  made  arrests  after  an  ex¬ 
change  of  shots. 

The  bus  stop  ended  in  an  hour 
and  the  News  prejiared  to  go 
io  bed.  Natt  dropped  his  camera 
to  organize  the  coverage  and 
write  a  two-column  lead  story. 

The  main  stor>',  sidebars  and 
photos  totalled  more  than  11 
columns  of  space.  Five  of  the 
f'ight  photos  showed  the  action 
.'rom  the  commandeering  of  the 
auto  to  the  arrests  of  the  sus- 
))ects.  The  three  inside  page  pic¬ 
tures  included  a  view  of  the 
News’  founder  surveying  the 
bus  depot  scene.  The  finale  was 
a  view  of  the  passengers  re¬ 
turning  to  the  bus  as  the 
lengthened  rest  stop  ended. 

Natt  admitted  to  E&P  that 
the  News  and  Longview  had  “a 
little  excitement,”  adding:  “As 
you  can  see,  my  grandfather, 
with  his  insatiable  curiosity, 
nearly  got  himself  shot.” 

• 

Latin  Aiiierioa  study 
srliolarsliips  open 

The  Inter  .\mei  ican  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund  is 
inviting  United  States  and 
Canadian  newspapermen  and 
journalism  graduates  or  students 
to  apply  for  one  of  its  scholar- 
.ships  to  study  in  Latin  .America. 
The  deadline  for  submitting  ap¬ 
plications  will  lie  January  31, 
1961).  Candidates  may  re(|ue.st 
information  from  Carlos  .A. 
Jimenez,  secretary,  L\P.A 
Scholarship  Fund,  667  Madison 
.Avenue,  Suite  704,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  10021. 

• 

i,239  in  hand  festival 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Forty-four  high  school  bands 
from  Passaic,  Bergen,  Morris, 
and  Essex  Counties  participated 
in  the  HernldS'ewn'  22nd  an¬ 
nual  Rand  Festival  at  Clifton 
Stadium.  The  event  drew  sellout 
crowds  of  6,000  on  each  of  three 
consecutive  Tuesday  evenings, 
Octolier  8,  L'l,  and  22.  .A  record 
numlier  of  4,239  musicians,  ma¬ 
jorettes,  twirlers,  and  color 
guards  provided  performances 
ranging  from  drill  routines  to 
cimcert  works. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Hot  Stuff 

John  M.  White,  head  of  the  Department  of  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Information  at  New  Mexico  State  University, 
has  sent  me  the  following  observations  on  a  hot 
subject : 

“We  have  always  used  the  spelling  chile  for  the 
pepper  which  is  grown  throughout  the  Southwest 
and  is  now  spreading  rapidly  to  tables  throughout  the 
nation.  Our  first  bulletin  on  the  subject,  published  in 
1907,  spelled  the  word  chile.  This  has  lieen  the  common 
spelling  in  New  Mexico  since  the  days  of  the 
conquistadores. 

“.Actually,  the  .Aztec  or  Nahuatl  word  was  chili,  but 
the  Spaniards  spelled  this  .Aztec  word  chile,  and  so 
it  is  spelled  today  in  most  of  Mexico.  However,  the 
trade,  particularly  in  Texas,  has  adopted  the  spelling 
chili,  and  this  apparently  is  the  spelling  adopted  by 
most  newspapers,  even  many  in  New  Mexico.  Webster 
III  lists  chili  first;  yet  Wehi^ter’s  Xetv  World  Diction¬ 
ary  [no  relation]  lists  chile  con  came  over  chili  con 
came. 

“Fabiola  C.  de  Baca  Gilliert,  our  foremo.st  authority 
on  New  Mexican  food  customs,  says,  ‘The  Incas  of 
Peru  cultivated  the  pepper  plant  hundreds  of  years 
liefore  Europeans  dreamed  that  .America  existed.  The 
Incas  called  it  aji  (pronounced  ah-hee).  The  .Aztec 
name  for  the  very  hot  peppers  was  chili.  In  the 
Incan  language,  chile  means  cool  or  cold,  a  name 
which  they  used  for  the  less  pungent  peppers.  In 
Mexico,  the  pepper  is  also  called  chile  and  sometimes 
aji,  but  never  chili.  The  all-Spanish  dictionaries  spell 
it  chile,  giving  aji  as  its  definition.  Since  chile  is  used 
in  many  New  Mexican  dishes,  it  should  retain  its 
Spanish  spelling.’  ” 

Mr.  White  concluded  by  asking  my  opinion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  settle  questions 
of  this  kind  is  to  determine  the  consensus  of  informed 
usage,  regardless  of  derivation  or  other  considera¬ 
tions.  All  current  dictionaries  give  the  preference  to 
chili,  though  two  inexplicably  prefer  chile  (rather 
than  chili)  con  came.  The  British  prefer  chilli,  a 
form  given  as  a  variant  in  .American  dictionarie.s. 

Wayward  Words 

Two  common  expressions  are  offim  lieing  distorted 
lately  in  everyday  and  even  educated  use.  One  of 
them  is  couldn’t  care  les.t.  The  meaning  of  the  original 
version  is  plain;  the  speaker  has  so  little  concern  for 
whatever  is  under  discussion  that  he  could  not  have 
any  less;  ergo,  he  does  not  care  at  all.  But  often  as 
not  it  now  comes  out  could  care  less,  which,  taken 
literally,  reverses  the  sense.  The  distinguished  chancel¬ 
lor  of  one  of  .America’s  leading  universities  said,  for 
example,  in  a  recent  address.  “They  use  the  word 
obscene  to  descrilie  rat-bitten  children  in  Chicago. 
They  could  care  less  about  the  striptease  joints  in 
the  same  city.” 

The  other  expression  is  “as  far  as  [this,  that,  the 
other  thing]  is  concerned  (or,  sometimes,  goes).” 
This  appears  increasingly  without  its  conclusion: 
“As  far  as  the  protests,  they  were  ignored.”  These 
distortions  are  now  both  so  common  that  those  of 
us  to  whom  they  are  distasteful  are  probably  just 
going  to  have  to  grit  our  teeth.  I  observed  some  time 
ago  that  apoplectic  objection  to  this  kind  of  thing 
has  no  more  effect  than  temperate  remon.strance 
(that  is,  none),  and  so  I  refrain  from  blowing  my 
cool  over  it. 
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Fast  way 
to  make  a  neat 


■  Here  are  the  features  of  the  Narostrap  machine  that  account  for 
most  of  the  benefits  claimed  by  its  users; 

Speed — up  to  1200  ties  per  hour  with  bottom  wrap  feeder 

Dependability — negligible  downtime  with  recommended  normal 
maintenance 

Ability — to  tie  bundles  of  mixed  sizes  without  loss  of  speed 

Narostrap  strapping  itself— flattened  high-tensile  steel  1/16  wide 
that  doesn’t  cut  or  snag 

This  machine  greatly  enlarges  Signode’s  capacity  to  serve  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  As  you  probably  know,  our  Model  KW  Signode 
Parker  machine  has  been  working  in  mailrooms  for  over  40  years. 

Shouldn’t  you  find  out  what  the  Narostrap  machine  can  do  for  you? 
Just  write  us,  or  call  your  Signode  man. 


“We  have  been  completely  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  this  machine 
and,  in  fact,  have  recently  ordered  a 
second  unit.” 

“Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Signode 
wrapper,  we  were  using  two  model  Q’s 
daily  and,  on  large  paper  days,  using 
three.” 

“We  especially  liked  the  flat  strap  used 
with  this  model.” 

“We  bought  the  Signode  MN44  and 
have  been  very  pleased  with  it.” 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the 
Narostrap  machine.” 

“Our  average  ‘down  time’  is  less  than 
S  minutes  per  week  and  this  includes 
changing  the  wire.” 

“We  tie  varying  sizes  of  bundles  and 
the  machine  adjusts  automatically  with 
no  loss  of  speed.” 

“It  is  both  economical  and  fast.” 


Let's  find  better  ways.. .  we'/i  follow  through 


SIGNODE 


SIGNODE  CORPORATION  .  STRAPPING  DIVISION  •  2685  N.  WESTERN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60647 
Offices  Coast  to  Coast.  Representation  in  70  countries  around  the  world.  In  Canada:  Sionode  Canada  Limited,  Toronto  •  Montreal 


an  average  of  12  minutes  per  month  of 
downtime.” 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 

AP  newsmen  tell  how 
Red  China  got  bomb 

Hy  Don  Haley 


AP’s  claim 
on  wire  rate 
is  dismissed 


“The  China  Cloud:  America’s 
Traffic  Blunder  and  China’s  Rise 
to  Nuclear  Power,”  by  William 
L.  Ryan  and  Sam  Summerlin, 
l.ittle.  Brown  and  Co.,  $7.95. 

*  4^  4c 

“I’d  rather  shoot  him  than  let 
him  leave  the  country.  He  knows 
too  much  that’s  valuable  to  us; 
he’s  worth  five  divisions  any¬ 
where.’* 

Sj)oken  in  the  early  1950’s, 
those  words  reflected  the  alarm 
of  a  hiffh  U.S.  official  that  Amer¬ 
ica  was  about  to  commit  a  traffic 
blunder.  He  was  riffht. 

Dr.  Tsien  Hsue-shen,  a  genius 
of  rocketry  who  had  been  cited 
for  out.standing  help  to  the 
United  States  in  World  War  II, 
was,  at  the  height  of  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  era,  accused  of  having 
l>een  a  secret  communist  in  the 
depression  years  while  he  was 
studying  and  teaching  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  Tsien,  who  had  intended 
to  become  a  U.S.  citizen,  went 
back  to  China.  There  his  talents, 
combined  with  those  of  Dr.  Chao 
Chung-yao,  a  nuclear  physicist 
who  also  fled  California,  helped 
to  lift  Red  China  with  shocking 
speed  to  the  status  of  nuclear 
power. 

Communist  China’s  feat  was 
achieved  largely  with  the  brain- 
jxiwer  of  these  two  men  and 
some  8b  other  key  Chinese 
scientists,  most  of  them  trained 
on  U.S.  campuses.  This  elite 
cadre  abandoned  .\merica  during 
a  witchhunting  era  in  the  1950’s, 
when  the  country  was  alarmed 
by  the  ri.se  of  communi.sm  in 
China  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War. 

This  intriguing  story  of  inter¬ 
national  irony  is  unfolded  in  a 
l«M>k  written  by  two  Associated 
Ibess  news  staffers,  William  L. 
Ryan  and  Sam  Summerlin.  Ryan 
is  an  AP  news  analyst  and  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  and  Summer¬ 
lin  spent  12  years  abroad  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  .\P’s  New  York 
headc|uarters  as  a  world  news 
editor. 

Ryan,  whose  mastery  of  the 
Russian  language  lets  him  read 
Pravda  while  commuting  to  New 
York  from  his  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  home,  has  been  for  three 
dcHiades  a  student  of  world 
communism.  Summerlin  was  a 
war  correspondent  in  Korea,  the 
first  conflict  where  U.S.  troops 
fought  Communist  Chinese 
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soldiers,  and  he  covered  the  two 
years  of  truce  talks  at  Panmun- 
jom. 

“In  ‘The  China  Cloud,’  ”  the 
authors  concluded,  “we  suggest  a 
hope  that  something  of  value 
be  learned  from  the  history  of 
American  shortsightedness  of 
another  era.  It  seems  highly  un¬ 
likely  that  we  can  afford  to  make 
such  mistakes  again.” 

*  4t  * 

“The  New  York  Times  Guide 
to  Listening  Pleasure,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  MacMillan,  $6.95.  To 
share  his  love  affair  with  music, 
Howard  Taubman,  Times  music 
editor  for  20  years,  has  written 
an  introduction  to  this  book, 
written  by  the  musical  authori¬ 
ties  of  WQXR,  the  newspaper’s 
radio  .station.  Included  in  the 
book  is  a  9b  page  list  of  recom¬ 
mended  recordings  to  help  the 
reader  l)egin  or  add  to  his 
record  collection.  Just  as  valu¬ 
able  are  the  easygoing  essays 
which  offer  the  reader  a  wide 
lange  of  musical  insights,  in¬ 
cluding  humor. 

♦  *  * 

“The  Statesman’s  Yearlwok: 
1968-69,”  edited  by  S.  H.  Stein- 
l>erg,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
$12..50.  A  one-volume  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  all  nations  compiled  by 
British  experts,  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  glol)e.  Its  1,7.36  pages  are 
crammed  with  statistical  and 
historical  data  for  every  country. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

“The  Elite  Press:  Great  News- 
pai)ers  of  the  World,”  by  John 
C.  Merrill,  published  by  the  Pit¬ 
man  Publishing  Corp.,  $7.9.5. 
•Merrill,  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
.souri,  has  a  lifetime  of  journal¬ 
istic  experience  t)ehind  him.  Mer¬ 
rill  takes  a  look  at  40  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world  and  the 
factors  which  make  them  stand 
out — their  publishers,  editors, 
makeups,  history,  socio-political 
beliefs  and  unique  features.  All 
are  illustrated  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  recent  front  pages. 

“Graphic  Arts  Encyclopedia” 
by  George  A.  Stevenson, 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
Garden  Grove,  California.  466 
l)age.s  plus  index;  377  illustra¬ 
tions;  7  >2  X  9V4;  McGraw-Hill 
Handbook  Series;  $16., 50.  This 
is  an  A-to-Z  reference  on  print¬ 
ing  production — particularly  as 
it  applies  to  illustration  prepa¬ 
ration  and  reproduction. 


Sanford  J.  Ungar,  a  UPI 
correspondent  in  Paris  during 
the  riots  there  last  spring,  has 
written  a  book  in  collaboration 
with  Allan  Priaulx,  another 
UPI  staffer  in  Paris,  which 
Laurel  Editions-Delta  Books,  of 
Dell  Publishing  Company,  plans 
to  publish  in  January.  The  book, 
tentatively  titled,  “The  Almost 
Revolution — France,  1968,”  is  a 
narrativ’e  and  analysis  of  the 
domestic  crisis  that  swept  Paris 
and  a  great  deal  of  France  last 
May  and  June..  Ungar  has 
since  left  UPI  to  devote  his  time 
to  a  second  book. 

• 

Gorkin  says 
press  avoids 
main  issues 

Iowa  City 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade 
Magazine,  speaking  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa’s  Centennial 
Press  Conference,  said  “the 
press  is  failing  to  capture  the 
attention  of  the  .American 
people”  because  it  has  been  “re¬ 
miss  and  asleep”  in  covering  the 
main  issues  of  today. 

Gorkin  said  “dissatisfaction 
with  our  mass  media  is  at  least 
in  part  responsible  for  the  bur¬ 
geoning  of  the  underground 
press  which,  according  to  .some 
estimates,  now  has  4>2  million 
readers.” 

The  jiress,  Gorkin  said,  has 
the  lesponsibility  to  “ferret  out 
mi.sdeeds  by  our  public  servants, 
interpret  the  news  in  depth,  and 
give  the  people  the  truth,  even 
though  the  truth  may  hurt.” 

Gorkin  cited  several  examples 
of  “poor  jobs  being  done  by  the 
I)ress,”  calling  attention  to  a 
report  blaming  “authoritarian 
trustees  as  well  as  disruptive 
students”  for  the  disturbances 
at  Columbia  University. 

“Why  didn’t  the  newspapers, 
wire  services  or  our  broad¬ 
casters  dig  out  the  complete  and 
true  facts  last  April,”  he  asked. 

Gorkin  cited  pressure  from 
advertisers,  government  leaders 
and  special  interest  groups  as 
possible  excuses  for  inadetiuate 
coverage,  but  he  added  “that  the 
real  reason  is  that  we  have  as¬ 
sumed  people  don’t  want  to  l)e 
provoked,  that  the  mass  audi¬ 
ence  prefers  pap  to  controversial 
and  meaningful  material.” 

“This  is  sheer  nonsense,”  he 
said.  “We  live  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world  in  which  the  job 
of  our  free  press  is  to  inform, 
interpret,  educate  and  provoke 
while  at  the  same  time  offering 
servnce  and  entertainment  to  the 
reader. 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  dismissed  a 
complaint  against  the  -American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  .Associated  Press 
charging  discrimination  in  the 
application  of  rates  for  leased 
wire  service. 

The  .AP  had  sought  repara¬ 
tions  for  alleged  overcharges 
amounting  to  $9,.569.,58  per 
month  since  October,  1964. 

The  .AP’s  complaint  was  filed 
March  24,  1966.  The  wire  serv¬ 
ice  said  that  it  had  asked  .AT&T 
on  Octol)er  13,  1964,  for  seven 
leased  channels  on  a  24-hour 
basis  at  “other  than  press”  rates 
listed  in  a  AT&T  tariff.  The 
“other  than  press”  rates  were 
lower  than  press  rates. 

.AT&T  refused  to  grant  the 
lower  rates,  saying  that  the  cir¬ 
cuits  qualified  for  pre.ss  rates 
only.  The  AP  said  that  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  give  service  at  rates 
charged  the  public  generally  was 
discriminatory.  The  .AP  said 
that  the  press  rate  of  $1.45  per 
mile  per  month  was  unjust,  un¬ 
reasonable  and  excessive  by  35  , 

cents  per  mile.  The  other  than 
press  rate  is  $1.10  per  mile  per 
month. 

The  AP  asked  damages  for 
the  difference  between  the  rates, 
plus  interest,  costs,  and  attor¬ 
neys’  fees. 

The  Telephone  Company  de¬ 
nied  that  its  refusal  to  apply 
other  than  press  rates  to  leased 
wire  press  facilities  was  dis¬ 
criminatory,  that  the  press  rates 
were  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
and  that  AP  was  entitled  to 
reparations. 

In  its  opinion  the  FTC  said 
that  “we  believe  that  AP’s  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tariffs  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  the  applicable  tariffs. 

As  we  view  these  tariffs,  they 
establish  two  rate  classifications, 
one  applicable  to  press  and  one 
applicable  to  other  than  press. 
There  is  no  language  in  these 
provisions  which  indicates  that 
any  user  has  the  option  to  select 
one  or  the  other  classification.” 

The  Commission  said  it  was 
“not  persuaded”  by  AP’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  “long-standing  com¬ 
munications  policy  requires  us 
to  interpret  the  tariff  provisions 
in  favor  of  press  users.”  It 
added  that  there  was  “no  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  requiring  lower 
private  line  rates  for  the  press 
than  for  others.” 
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One  sure  mark 
of  a  leader 
is  a  probing  curiosity 
that  goes  far  beyond 
the  field  he  leads. 


It’s  also  the  mark 
of  the  publications 
that  interest  leaders  most. 


Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  •  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  •  WOMEN  S  WEAR  DAILY  •  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  •  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  •  METALWORKING  NEWS 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  •  MEN’S  WEAR  •  FAIRCHILD  DIRECTORIES  •  FAIRCHILD  BOOKS  •  7  EAST  12th  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10003 


Public  Relations 
appointments 
and  accounts 

Anthony  J.  Kaof  has  hppn 
nanipd  i)uhlic  rolations  man- 
appr  for  Motorola’s  automotivp 
products  division.  Hp  succppds 
Paul  T.  Kup.spI  who  will  con¬ 
cent  ratp  on  corjxu’atp  adver- 
tisin^r  and  financial  ])ul)lic  rela¬ 
tions  activities. 

*  ♦  * 

Donald  M.  .Stewart,  director 
of  memlier  public  relations  serv¬ 
ices  for  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  .America, 
has  lieen  named  executive  dinn-- 
tor  of  the  General  .Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  University  of 
Maine. 

*  *  ♦ 

Pelican  Films,  New  York,  has 
selected  Steward  Associates  to 
handle  |)ublic  relations  and  sales 
promotion  for  all  divisions. 
Barbara  Steward  will  service  the 
account. 

*  *  * 

Richard  L.  Koeth  has  joined 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  as  an  adver- 
tisinpr  account  executive  in  the 
apency’s  food  service  proup. 
Koeth  had  been  an  advertisinp 
and  sales  promotion  manaper  for 
Wear-Ever  .Aluminum. 

*  *  * 

-Marparet  E.  Rarrinpton  has 
joined  Somerset  Importers  in  the 
new  post  of  director  of  trade 
and  public  relations.  She  had 
lieen  employed  by  Canada  Dry 
Corporation  as  public  relations 
manaper. 

*  *  * 

John  Wilcox,  jiublic  relations 
director  of  the  International 
Wool  Secretariat  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  Ijeen  promoted  to 
a  manapement  post  in  the  orpan- 
ization,  jiarent  of  The  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau  in  the  United  States?. 

*  *  * 

Mei.ster  Neiberp  Company, 
Chicapo  builders  and  develop¬ 
ment  company,  has  selected 
Herl>ert  H.  Rozoff  .As.sociates  as 
public  relations  counsel. 

«  *  ♦ 

Morton  Bauman  has  joined  the 
American  Institute  f>f  .Men’s  and 
Boys'  Wear  as  dinn'tor  of  public 
relations.  Previously,  he  was 
editor  of  .d  rts  Marja- 

zine. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Hoti/ek  has  joined 
the  Chicapo  office  of  Carl  Byoir 
&  .Associates.  He  was  assistant 
to  the  public  relations  director 
of  the  .American  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Alliance.  Before  that 
Bi>uzek  was  enpaped  in  ik'ws- 
paper  work  for  l.'i  years. 

♦  *  * 

James  H.  Davies,  former  mid¬ 
west  newspai)erman,  has  joined 


Southwest  Forest  Industries  as 
manager  of  communications  and 
community  relations  at  Phoenix. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Lee  Thompson,  formerly 
on  the  women’s  staff  of  news¬ 
papers,  has  joined  the  National 
.Association  of  Manufacturers 
as  editor  of  Proftrnm  Xotes  for 
women’s  clubs. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Raymer,  formerly 
telepraph  and  state  editor  at  the 
T.nfayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier,  is  now  administrativ'e 
assistant — public  relations,  for 
Providence  Hosi)ital,  Sandu.sky, 
Ohio. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Pavlik  has  moved 
from  radio  and  television  news 
at  Pacific  Telephone  in  Los  .An- 
peles  to  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Motion  Picture  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Producers  in  Hollywood. 
He  is  a  former  newsi)aper  re¬ 
porter. 

«  *  » 

Norman  G.  Beatty,  staff 
writer  in  Colonial  Williams- 
burp’s  Press  Bureau,  has  lieen 
appointed  assi.stant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations.  Richard 
B.  Sessoms  liecomes  director  of 
special  events. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  Carder,  press  relations 
manaper  for  .Air  France  in 
North  .America  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Farley  Manninp  .As.sociates  as 
public  relations  consultant  to 
the  Virpin  Islands  Government. 
«  «  « 

Eileen  Milling  has  been 
elected  president  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Analy.sts,  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  in  New  York  City.  It  will 
serve  as  public  relations  consult¬ 
ants  to  Jiublic  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertisinp  agencies. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Jones  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  jiost 
of  director  of  research  by  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
.America. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  D.  Hexamer  has  been 
named  manager  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  community  relations 
for  General  Electric’s  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Equipment  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Pbrnmix. 

*  «  * 

Ben  Ward,  has  been  appointed 
information  officer  for  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Transjiortation  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  has  lieen  a  rejiorter  for 
the  Canadian  Pres.s. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Glamorene  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  (Clifton,  N.  J.),  a  .subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Lever  Brothers,  has  re¬ 
tained  Public  Relations  Coun.sel, 

New  York,  for  product  and 

trade  publicity. 

*  *  * 

Walton  Laboratorie.s,  of 
Union,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of 


residential,  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  humidification  equip¬ 
ment,  named  Grove  •  Beneke  • 
.Miller  as  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Reagan  has  joined 
Wolcott,  Carlson  &  Comjiany  as 
an  account  executive.  He  has 
lieen  a  memlnm  of  tin*  Wall 
Street  Journal  staff. 

*  *  * 

George  Dickstein,  a  rejiorter 
for  Advertising  Age,  has  left  to 
join  the  Anderson,  Hunter  & 
Schnoonover  division  of  Dudley, 
.Amlerson  &  Yutzy  jiublic  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
.America  account. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Sheilagh  B.  Johnson  has 
lieen  appointed  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Bureau  at  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcesb^r,  Mass. 
She  was  asswiated  with  the 
Canada  Cement  Comjiany  as 
editor  of  their  comjiany  maga¬ 
zine, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Howard  Byer  Company, 
a  Jiublic  relations  counseling 
and  service  firm,  has  been 
formed  in  Columbus,  O.  by 
Howard  N.  Byer.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Byer  &  Bowman 
Advertisinp  Agency,  Columbus, 
for  11  years  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Previously  he  worked 
for  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corji.  in  New  York  and 
was  a  rejiorter  for  United  Press 
International. 

• 

8  papers  Mall  sta^e 
shopping  mall  show 

Eight  daily  newspajiers  .serv¬ 
ing  North  Jer.sey  have  jicxiled 
their  resources  and  facilities  to 
jiroduce  a  “Your  Newsjiaper  in 
.Action’’  exhibit  at  Bergen  Mall 
Shopping  Center,  Novemlier  12 
through  Ifi. 

The  exhibit  will  lie  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  shojipinp 
center’s  celebration  of  its  11th 
birthday. 

Participating  newsjiajMus  are 
the  Hudson  Hisiiatcli,  the  .Vcw- 
ark  Keening  Xews,  the  New 
York  News,  the  1‘assair  Herald, 
the  Paterson  News,  the  lierord- 
Call,  and  the  Rorldand  Journal- 
News. 

The  exhibit  will  include  new.s- 
jiajiers  and  advertisements 
dating  back  to  the  1700’s. 

There  will  bi‘  a  jiajier  dress¬ 
making  contest  for  girls. 

• 

Solomon  to  Ko^ol 

Washington 

Loyall  Solomon,  former  as¬ 
sistant  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  has  lieen  named  news 
director  for  Max  Ropel  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  financial  public  relations 
organization. 
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Exeeiilivos  of  haiik^fi 
magazine  named 

San  FRANCisro 

.A  new  magazine  with  an 
initial  di.stribution  of  2,000,000 
cojiies  is  scheduled  to  start  pub¬ 
lication  in  March,  according  to 
Clayton  B.  Wentworth,  publisher 
and  jiresident  of  the  recently- 
formed  Wynterwade  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

William  R.  Hall,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  lieen  named  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicejiresident  with 
Linton  von  Beroldingen,  a  for¬ 
mer  Examiner  managing  editor, 
executive  editor. 

Richard  A.  Sands,  previously 
with  Sports  Illustrated,  is  the 
advertising  manager  with  Dale 
Stevenson,  from  Dailey  &  As- 
sociates,  media  director.  Peter 
D.  Scott,  jireviou.sly  with  Dun¬ 
can  Scott  &  .Marshall,  adver¬ 
tising  rejiresentativ’es,  is  assi.st¬ 
ant  ad  manager. 

The  jierimlical  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  its  Bank.Americard  cus¬ 
tomers  in  California.  News.stand 
sales  will  lie  at  75  cents  a  cojiy. 
J.  W.  Clement  Co.  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  will  jnint  the  magazine. 

• 

6  iioMspaper  wrilers 
jliveii  ‘Alma'  .Awards 

Chicago 

Six  newsjiajier  writers  re¬ 
ceived  “.ALM.A”  Awards  at  a 
ceremony  during  the  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Home  .Ajijiliance  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  awards,  given  annually 
by  the  .Assm-iation  of  Home  Ap- 
jiliance  Manufacturers,  went  to 
Barbara  Barnes,  home  editor. 
Philadelphia  Pullet  in;  Mary 
Bryson,  home  furnishings  edi¬ 
tor,  lies  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune;  Marilyn  Gardner, 
women’s  editor,  M ilwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Yvonne  Horton,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  writer,  Christian  Science 
Monititr,  Boston;  Estelle  Jack- 
son,  consumer  columnist,  Rich- 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Hispatch ; 
and  Suzanne  .Munns,  women’s 
news  assistant,  P  r  e  m  e  r  t  o  n 
(Wash.)  Sun, 

• 

Fr<M*  pli<»lo  servirt* 
for  hridoM'lodM* 

Richmonii,  B.  C. 

Free  wedding  jihotograjih 
service  offered  to  readers  by  the 
Richmond  Review,  jiaid  circula¬ 
tion  weekly,  have  jirovim  so  jiop- 
ular  a  similar  .service  is  now 
offered  for  engagement  an¬ 
nouncements.  Staff  jihotogra- 
jihers  will  attend  the  wedding 
free  of  charge  or  take  engage¬ 
ment  jihotograjihs  for  use  in  the 
jiaper.  The  photograjiher  fre- 
(juently  gids  a  commission  for 
comjib'te  wedding  coverage. 
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‘business 

deserves 

consumer 

confidence” 

This  past  year,  American  consumers 
made  3,296,293  calls  to  126  Better  Busi* 
ness  Bureaus  across  the  country. 

For  every  one  complaint  there  were 
nine  inquiries  — people  who  simply 
wanted  to  check  on  the  reputation  or 
reliability  of  a  company,  or  find  out 
about  some  business  practice. 

Compare  that  to  30  years  ago,  when 
the  opposite  was  true:  most  people 
called  the  Bureaus  to  complain. 

Besides,  Bureau  records  show  that 
not  all  consumer  complaints  are  serious 
or  justified.  Frequently  even  serious 
complaints  are  the  result  of  a  company’s 
unintentional  mistake. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  whether 
the  mistake  was  intended  or  not,  the 
Bureaus  obtain  voluntary  corrections. 

Despite  these  favorable  signs,  busi¬ 
ness  today  faces  a  crucial  need  to  do  a 
still  better  job  of  self-regulation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling,  and  to  do  more 
to  inform  both  government  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  concerning  business  progress  in  serv¬ 
ing  customers  in  the  public  interest. 

Hence  the  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
drawing  on  their  unique  54-year  expe¬ 
rience,  have  launched  an  expanded  ac¬ 
tion  program.  It  features  these  develop¬ 
ments: 

1.  Expanded  Service  By  Individual 
Bureaus.  In  city  after  city  BBBs  are 
broadening  the  geographic  areas  they 
serve,  adding  more  telephone  lines,  in¬ 
stalling  automated  filing  and  reporting 
systems  — so  they  can  give  more  con¬ 


sumers  better  and  faster  service. 

Increasingly,  individual  Bureaus  are 
called  upon  to  testify  before  state  legis¬ 
latures. 

In  some  cities.  Bureaus  are  setting  up 
Consumer  Affairs  Councils  to  provide 
local  forums  for  discussion  of  consumer 
problems. 

And  each  year  new  Bureau  offices 
are  opened. 

All  this  costs  money;  but  it  demon¬ 
strates  the  spirit  of  a  great  business 
community  which  understands  that  it 
can  survive  only  if  it  enjoys  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  its  customers,  and  which  will 
go  beyond  any  possible  law  in  protect¬ 
ing  this  relationship. 

2.  BBBs*  Research  and  Education 
Foundation.  Activated  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  distinguished  Board  of 
TVustees,  this  foundation  wilt  conduct 
urgently-needed  studies  to  shed  the  light 
of  objective  fact  on  issues  of  concern  to 
consumers.  Under  its  aegis  the  BBB 
will  initiate  new  programs  to  protect 
both  the  consumer  and  the  enterprise 
system. 

3.  Office  of  National  Affairs.  This  of¬ 
fice  has  been  opened  in  Washington.  It 
will  use  the  goldmine  of  information 
gathered  by  Better  Business  Bureaus 
across  the  nation,  providing  federal  offi¬ 
cials—  for  the  first  time  on  a  systematic, 
continuing  basis  — with  reliable  data 
ba.sed  on  more  than  three  million  con¬ 
sumer  contacts  per  year. 

It  will  also  offer  facts  on  how  business 


regulates  its  marketplace  activities  m 
the  public  interest,  and  report  back  to 
business  on  government  activities  and 
plans  affecting  business-government  re¬ 
lations  in  the  consumer  area. 

4.  Stepped-Up  Mass  Communication. 
This  program  will  express  industry's 
concern  for  the  consumer,  explain  in¬ 
dustry’s  self-regulation  efforts,  upgrade 
consumer  buying  skills,  and  increase 
public  understanding  of  the  enterprise 
system. 

How  can  you  as  a  businessman  co¬ 
operate  with  this  expansion  program? 

Bear  this  in  mind:  the  heart  of  the 
BBB  complex  remains  the  individual 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

It  works  to  improve  the  business  cli¬ 
mate,  to  safeguard  your  community’s 
buying  power  and  maintain  a  market 
environment  in  which  your  business  can 
operate  profitably. 

And  it  supplies  data  now  being  re¬ 
layed  to  both  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  to  show  why  business  deserves 
consumer  confidence. 

Write  or  call  the  manager  of  your 
nearest  BBB.  Tbll  him  your  reaction  to 
the  Bureaus’  expanded  action  program. 
See  how  you  can  help 
to  make  it  succeed. 

Association  of  Better  ^  ^ 

Business  Bureaus  In- 
ternational.  Chanin 
Buildintr.  New  York. 

New  York  KKllT.  ■ 


He  hitch-hiked  to  Prague 
as  Soviet  tanks  moved  in 


Joim  Harris  unit  one  of  the  first  Ameriean  correspondents  to 
reach  Prnqne  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  this 
Slimmer.  He  has  just  returned  from  a  tivo-month  assipnment  in 


Europe  that  hei/an  with  his  arri 
third  dap. 

By  John  llarriH 

llrarM  Newspapers 

Getting  there  was  half  the 
fun,  especially  since  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  frontier  was  supposed 
to  be  closed,  the  roads  to  Prague 
were  clopged  with  Russian  con¬ 
voys  and  every  highway  sign 
was  defaced  or  turned  to  point 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  starting-point  was  Vien¬ 
na.  150  miles  from  Prague.  I 
got  into  a  cab  and  said:  “Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  please.”  Well,  it 
wasn’t  quite  like  that,  but  it  was 
close. 

I  hired  a  cab,  with  English- 
speaking  driver,  for  the  day.  I 
took  along  a  list  of  border 
towns,  a  road  map,  two  cartons 
of  cigarettes  and  a  l>ottle  of 
Scotch.  On  the  way  I  wrote  out 
a  cable:  “Crossed  into  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  today.  Heading  Prague. 
Regards.”  I  told  the  driver  that 
if  I  made  it  aicross  he  was  to 
go  back  to  Vienna  and  .send  the 
cable  to  my  New  York  office. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  picturesque  old  town 
called  Klein  Haug.sdorf.  The 
Czech  Iwnler  was  about  50 
yards  down  the  highway.  Re¬ 
porters  and  cameramen  from 
half-a-dozen  countries  were 
standing  around  near  the  .4us- 
trian  customs  building  waiting 
to  l»e  allowed  across.  Telling  my 
driver  to  wait  until  he  got  a 
signal  from  me  I  walked  out  of 
-Austria  and  along  the  highway 
to  the  Czechoslovak  frontier. 

.N'oliody,  but  nobody 

The  Czech  frontier  guard 
was  apologetic.  “Nobody,”  he 
said.  “Noliody.”  I  walked  back 
into  .Austria,  got  in  the  cab  and 
scratched  Klein  Haug.sdorf.  We 
headed  for  the  next  town  on  the 
list.  The  .same  thing  happened. 
Notiody,  nolxxly.  It  was  the 
same  at  the  next  four  places. 
It  was  raining.  We  were  hungry. 
The  driver  wanted  to  go  home. 
Then  we  came  to  a  little  town 
named  (classified). 

I  walked  out  of  .Austria.  The 
Czech  frontier  guard  looked  at 
my  passport  and  waved  me  into 
a  customs  office.  There  were 
underground,  anti-Soviet  leaflets 
everywhere.  Officials  were  listen¬ 
ing  to  an  underground  radio 
new.scast.  They  stanqjed  my 


val  in  Prague  on  the  invasion’s 


passiwrt  and  I  was  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  I  walked  out  of  the 
office  and  waved  to  my  driver 
to  get  back  to  Vienna  and  send 
that  cable,  soonest. 

There  were  no  buses  or  trains. 
Prague  was  alwut  100  miles 
away.  But  1  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  twrder  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  case  someone  changed 
his  mind.  I  l)egan  to  walk,  lug¬ 
ging  my  suitcase,  along  a  nar¬ 
row  country  road.  It  was  still 
raining. 

A  car  came  along.  I  stuck 
out  my  thumb  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  hitch-hiking  signal  and 
the  car  sto|)ped.  Prague?  Sure, 
hop  in.  Our  conversation  was 
conducted  in  a  lunatic  mixture 
of  busted  English,  French  and 
German.  Somehow  we  got  along. 

Tbe  Red  Army 

The  car’s  occupants  were 
folks  who  worked  in  a  nearby 
factory.  The  car  belonged  to  the 
factory  ami  they  had  j)inche<l 
it  for  the  day  to  ride  around 
and  see  the  Russians.  They 
didn’t  like  the  Russians.  They 
had  stuck  a  poster  on  the  car’s 
windshield:  “Moscow,  2000  kilo¬ 
meters,”  which  was  their  way 
of  telling  the  Russians  where  to 

The  Red  Army  came  into 
sight.  .4  tank  stoo<l  at  country 
crossroads.  A  couple  of  truck- 
loads  of  infantry  were  i)arked 
nearby.  Soon  we  l)egan  to  pass 
a  Ru.ssian  convoy — miles  of 
gasoline  trucks,  supply  vehicles 
and  protecting  tanks  and 
armored  cars.  Russian  soldiers 
waved  when  they  saw  our  car, 
then  scowled  when  they  saw  the 
“Moscow,  20(H)  km”  sign. 

“Don’t  look  at  the  - ”  our 

driver  said.  My  friends  had 
l)eamed  on  learning  I  was  an 
.American.  They  said  nasty 
things  alxmt  Russians. 

.At  one  point  we  got  caught 
in  a  colossal  Russian  traffic 
jam.  For  some  reason  the 
Russians  weie  trying  to  move 
.some  tanks  and  other  vehicles 
off  the  highway  into  a  field.  In 
the  meantime  they  were  trying 
to  move  the  convoy  along  the 
highway.  A  truck  had  slipped 
partly  into  a  ditch,  and  the  Red 


John  Harris 


-Army  was  backed  up  for  about 
a  mile.  .A  hatless  Russian  officer 
was  trying  to  untangle  the  mess. 

My  friends  watched  the  con¬ 
fusion  hapi)ily.  They  broke  out 
l)umpeinickel  bread  and  ham 
sandwiches  and  l>eer.  The  Scotch 
came  in  handy,  too. 

We  got  going  again.  1'he 
journey  led  through  small 
towns,  so  festooned  with  anti- 
Russian  i)osters  and  slogans 
that  they  had  a  carnival  air.  In 
the  center  of  each  town  were 
Red  Army  vehicles.  In  some 
towns  Russian  military  police 
were  rlirecting  traffic.  They  had 
tt) — every  hig’»way  sign  in 
Czechoslovakia  appeared  to  have 
been  altererl  or  changed.  Some 
new  ones  had  Ix'en  put  up, 
though,  pointing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Moscow. 

Polite  inspection 

The  spires  and  roofto|)s  of 
Prague  came  into  sight.  In  the 
city  the  Red  Army  was  deployed 
in  force.  Tanks  sat  with  cannon 
pointed  along  main  shopping 
streets.  .Armored  cars  patrolle«i 
everywhere.  At  checkpoints, 
Russian  soldiers  were  stopping 
cars  and  searching  them  for 
hidden  people,  weapons  and 
(iropaganda  material. 

A  Ru.ssian  soldier  gravely 
inspected  my  notebook,  then 
handed  it  back.  The  Russians 
were  polite  but  firm. 

I  found  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy.  An  official  asked:  “How 
did  you  get  here?”  Hitch-hiked, 
I  said.  He  laughed  at  the  joke. 
Later  I  sat  in  the  embassy 
garden  with  a  cool  diplomat 
who  didn’t  interrupt  his  brief¬ 
ing  when  several  bursts  of  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire  erupted  about  a 
block  away. 

The  Alcron  Hotel,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  town,  was  accepting 
•Ameiican  credit  cards  while 


Russian  tanks  were  a  few  yards 
down  the  street.  The  immediate 
problem  was  the  filing  of  copy 
to  New  York.  The  hotel  tele¬ 
printer  was  available,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  if  you  knew  how  to  op¬ 
erate  it.  Rut  it  was  not  possible 
to  reach  New  York. 

I  sat  down  and  tapped  out 
the  precious  number  of  Press 
Wireless  in  Paris.  Back  came 
the  an.swer,  immediately  and 
unlMdievably :  “Radparis.”  I 

wrote:  “Can  you  accept  copy 
for  urgent  collect  transfer  to 
New  York?”  The  answer:  “Sure, 
anytime.” 

• 


Legion  auxiliary 
president  thanks 
daily  for  salute 


Ci'i.vtai  City,  Calif. 

The  national  president  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliarj’, 
Mrs.  .Arthur  R.  Hanell,  paid 
special  tribute  to  the  Culver 
City  Evening  Star-\’ews  recent¬ 
ly  at  a  leception  held  for  her  at 
the  International  Hotel  in  West¬ 
chester. 

She  told  more  than  600  per- 
.sons  attending  the  event  that 
the  Star- News  had  achieved  a 
“first”  with  its  special  edition 
circulated  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Auxiliary  in  New 
Orleans. 

“My  hometown  newspaper 
))aid  me  a  great  honor,  an  hon¬ 
or  not  shared  by  any  other  na¬ 
tional  .Auxiliary  presiilent,  with 
the  special  edition  at  the  time  of 
my  installation,”  she  .said. 

She  i)raised  the  newspajier 
staff  for  its  resourcefulness  and 
jirofessionalism  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  edition  “which  re¬ 
vealed  more  alwut  my  back¬ 
ground  than  I  had  remembered.” 

The  special  edition,  in  the 
form  of  a  community  salute  to 
Mrs.  Hanell,  was  printed  at  the 
Star-News  plant  on  Monday, 
Sej)tember  9.  More  than  2,0()0 
copies  were  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  F'lorence  Murphy,  president 
of  Culver  City’s  Auxiliary  Unit 
46,  who,  in  turn  distributed 
copies  to  the  delegates  liefore 
Mrs.  Hanell  was  installed  as 
president. 

• 
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Sells  (loes^  magazine 


Oklahoma  City 
Edward  L.  Gaylord,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Oklahoma  Pub- 
li.shing  Company,  announced 
that  Rjr  (iolf  and  Travel,  spoi  ts 
and  leisure  magazine  for  physi¬ 
cians,  has  l)een  sold  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  Dr.  James  D.  Telfer  of 
Hillsboro,  Ill.,  creator  and  orig¬ 
inal  publisher  of  the  publication. 
It  was  founded  in  1966,  and  was 
acquired  by  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  June,  1967. 
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BERGEN  RECORD’S  THE  ONE! 


BUT  ONLY  ONE  OF  231  SUCCESSFUL  WOOD/SCOTT  INSTALLATIONS 

When  Greg  &  Mac  Borg,  asst,  publishers  of  the  Bergen  Record,  needed 
new  press  equipment  for  their  165,000  circulation  daily  newspaper 
plant,  they  considered  all  the  factors  of  cost,  efficiency,  and  longevity 
and  compared  the  qualifications  of  various  manufacturers  and  then 
they  chose  Wood/Scott  presses,  R.T.P.’s,  and  stereo  equipment. 

As  Mac  &  Greg  have  said,  “We  bought  the  new  Scott  Standard  70 
because  of  our  successful  experience  with  Wood/ Scott  equipment.” 

WHATEVER  YOUR  DECISION,  OFFSET  OR  LETTERPRESS,  CALL  THE 
RIGHT  MANUFACTURER  .  .  .  WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  presses,  web  fed,  offset  and  letter- 
press  —  plate  making  systems  and  equipment  —  special 
products  and  related  graphics  equipment  —  web  control 
and  converting  machinery  thru  our  Stanford  Engineering 
Division. 


WOOD 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Cable  tv 

(Continued  from  pa<je  11) 


national  printer.  Cable  tele¬ 
vision,  or  CATV  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  recent  experiment  here,  and 
in  addition  to  the  news,  sub¬ 
scribers  may  also  view  the 
weather,  a  Spanish  langviage 
program  or  one  of  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay’s  press  conferences, 
verbatim,  if  they  wish. 

CATV  gives  five  channels  in 
addition  to  the  seven  the  resi¬ 
dents  had  all  along.  They  pay 
$2  a  month  for  it  during  the  run 
of  current  apartment  leases,  and 
will  pay  $6  a  month  afterwards 
if  they  desire  to  continue  the 
service. 

Seller  pictures 

The  one  obvious  advantage  of 
having  cable  television  is  that 
reception  on  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  is  better  in  a  place  like  New 
York,  where  tv  reception  is  gen¬ 
erally  poor.  On  a  color  set,  the 
red  on  football  jerseys  is  sharp 
and  clear  and  not  inclined  to 
“bleed”  into  indistinction.  A  foot¬ 
ball  game  by  CATV  is  a  pure 
delight  to  the  male  New  Yorker. 

As  offered  by  Manhattan 
Cable  Television,  one  of  three 
competing  companies  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx,  CATV 
comes  into  your  house  with  a 
man  who  places  a  box  slightly 
larger  than  a  cigar  box  on  top 
of  your  tv  set,  and  connects  it 
with  a  coaxial  cable  and  the  set. 
The  box  has  a  dial  and  a  small 
red  light  to  tell  you  when  the 
set  is  on.  You  turn  it  on  by  the 
dial  on  the  box.  The  only  time 
controls  on  the  set  are  used  is 
for  increasing  or  lowering  the 
volume,  or  for  fine  tuning,  which 
is  sometimes  required  with  color 
tv. 

The  Manhattan  Cable  Tele¬ 
vision  Company,  owned  by  Sterl¬ 
ing  Information  Services  Ltd., 
operates  in  the  lower  and  mid¬ 
section  of  Manhattan,  up  to  79th 
Street  on  the  West  Side  and  to 
86th  Street  on  the  East  Side.  Its 
competitor  is  the  Teleprompter 
Manhattan  C-4TV  Corp.,  which 
operates  north  of  79th  Street  on 
the  West  Side  and  above  86th 
Street  on  the  East  Side.  In  the 
Riv'erdale  section  of  the  Bronx 
is  C.4TV  Enterprises  Inc., 
owned  partly  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  through  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Clearview  of  Florida. 

Since  it  is  quite  expensive  to 
lay  coaxial  cable  in  Manhattan, 
$100,000  a  mile  comparesi  with 
$4,000  to  $.7,000  elsewhere,  the 
city  has  authorized  the  use  of 
duct  or  tunnel  facilities  owned 
by  the  Empire  City  Subway  Co. 
Ltd.,  a  New  York  Telephone 
Company  subsidiary',  which  built 
them  under  contract  with  the 
city  in  1891,  when  New  York 


was  only  Manhattan  and  a  part 
of  the  Bronx  known  as  North 
Side.  The  1891  contract  re¬ 
quired  Empire  City  to  lease  duct 
space  to  any  company  author¬ 
ized  to  operate  telephone  or 
telegraph  service  in  the  city. 
The  City  Council  has  ruled  that 
this  should  apply  to  cable  tv. 

As  a  practical  idea,  cable  tele¬ 
vision  came  into  existence  in 
1949  when  a  cable  was  put  down 
to  “pipe”  regular  tv  programs  to 
-Astoria,  Oregon,  a  mountain 
community  where  normal  rwep- 
tion  was  impossible.  In  20  years, 
the  idea  has  advanced  on  many 
fronts,  including  the  legal,  and 
today  there  are  some  1,900  com¬ 
munities  served  by  CATV  across 
the  nation,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cable  Television  Associa¬ 
tion  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Many  newspaper  publishers  hold 
CATV  franchises. 

Jules  S.  Tewlow,  director  of 
special  projects  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  prepared  a  report 
on  fantastic  possibilities  for  the 
new  communications  industry. 
“Yet,”  says  the  report,  “the 
fledgling  cable  television  indus¬ 
try  is  still  in  trouble  up  to  its 
ears,  fighting  off  a  host  of 
mighty  opponents — the  telephone 
companies,  theaters,  broadcast¬ 
ing  interests,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  not  to 
mention  the  internecine  activi¬ 
ties  of  some  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Tight  regulation 

Cable  television  is  hedged  by 
tight  government  regulation,  but 
under  Supreme  Court  rulings  a 
CATV  company,  under  certain 
conditions,  may  pick  up  a  major 
network  program  and  pipe  it 
into  the  homes  of  its  customers 
without  paying  for  it.  But  court 
rulings  are  confusing  and  still 
in  dispute,  with  new  cases 
coming  up  for  clarification. 

On  June  10,  the  Court  upheld 
the  authority  of  the  FCC  to 
regulate  CATV.  And  on  June  17, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
community  antenna  tv  systems 
were  not  infringing  on  copy¬ 
right  when  they  lifted  network 
programs  and  piped  them  to 
subscribers.  Justice  Abe  Fortas, 
dissenting  vigorously,  observed 
that  the  Supreme  Court  “needed 
the  dexterity  of  a  Houdini  more 
than  the  judgment  of  Socrates” 
to  reach  such  a  conclusion.  The 
majority  decision,  written  by 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  held  that 
“Broadcasters  have  been  judi¬ 
cially  treated  as  exhibitors,  and 
viewers  as  members  of  an  audi¬ 
ence.”  The  conclusion  was  that 
C.ATV  “falls  on  the  viewers’  side 
of  the  line,”  hence  it  was  view¬ 
ing  and  passing  on  what  it  saw 
to  other  viewers,  and  in  the 
process  aiding  their  vision. 

The  FCC  was  quick  to  react 


to  the  delegation  of  authority  by 
the  Court.  On  June  26,  it  ruled 
that  all  CATV  systems,  though 
supplying  local  communities, 
were  interstate  in  nature,  and 
that  the  Bell  Telephone  System, 
General  Telephone,  and  United 
Utilities,  all  in  the  business  of 
leasing  wires  or  facilities  to 
C.ATV  systems,  should  file  for 
certificates  of  public  convenience 
within  20  days  of  the  posting  of 
the  FCC  order. 

The  ANPA  report  on  cable 
television  observed  that  the 
ruling  was  bound  to  “create  a 
field  day  for  members  of  the 
legal  fraternity.”  But  aside  from 
the  drawing  up  and  filing  of 
papers,  a  lower  court  ruling  has 
created  concern  in  New  York 
City,  at  least,  by  permitting 
Comtel  Inc.,  a  C.ATV  subsidiary 
of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  to  rent  underground 
wires  from  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  without  payment  of  rent 
or  a  fee  to  the  city.  Comtel 
would  make  four  competing 
CATV  systems  in  the  city,  with 
the  difference  that  while  the 
other  three  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  duct  rent  to  the  telephone 
company  and  a  fee  of  $5  a  year 
to  the  city  on  each  customer 
serviced,  Comtel  would  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  both  of  these  tariffs. 

This  impasse  was  taken  up 
in  a  report  September  17  by  the 
Mayor’s  Advisory  Task  Force  on 
C.ATV  and  Telecommunications, 
headed  by  Fred  W.  Friendly,  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Professor 
of  journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  advisor  on  tv  to  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Among  other 
things,  the  report  recommended 
that  “State  legislation  should  be 
sought  clearly  establishing  that 
any  company  providing  cable 
television  service  to  individual 
subscribers  in  New  York  City 
must  have  prior  authorization  of 
the  City  Government,  whether 
that  company  would  lay  its  own 
cable  or  use  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  cable.” 

Revenue  for  street  space 

The  report  noted  that  under 
the  1891  agreement  between  the 
city  and  the  Empire  City  Sub¬ 
way  Company,  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  had  the  right  to  lease 
street  space  below  and  above 
ground,  and  to  collect  revenue 
on  the  duct  system  built  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx.  But  this 
right,  the  report  observ’ed,  did 
not  extend  to  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  Staten  Island.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  city  secure  the 
right  “to  lease  space  in  these 
ducts  also — by  request  if  pos¬ 
sible,  otherwise  by  the  exercise 
of  its  power  of  eminent  domain.” 

Despite  these  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  ironed  out,  the  report 
was  favorable  to  cable  television, 
.stating  that  “there  is  no  need  to 
delay  action  on  instituting  cable 


television  in  New  York  City.” 

“For  New  York  City,”  the  re¬ 
port  said  (and  by  inference,  for 
other  communities),  “the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  channels  for  broad¬ 
casting  would  open  up  many  new 
possibilities.  A  variety  of  edu¬ 
cational  services,  all  at  levels  of 
education  and  training,  could  be 
established.  Communications  i 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
the  ethnic  communities  that  • 
make  up  the  city  could  be  insti-  j 
tuted.  Important  events  that  are 
only  of  local  significance  could 
be  broadcast.  Candidates  for 
public  office  in  New  York  City, 
or  simply  in  one  of  its  electoral 
districts,  could  be  provided  with 
a  forum  from  which  to  address 
voters,  and  at  more  reasonable  i 
rates  than  now  prevail  on  local 
television. 

“The  rates  for  political  broad¬ 
casts  charged  by  the  city’s  com¬ 
mercial  television  stations  are  ' 
extremely  high  today  because 
they  must  reffect  their  wide  ter¬ 
ritorial  range.  The  result  is  that 
the  cost  of  political  campaigns 
in  New  York  City  or  in  one  of 
its  electoral  districts  has  become 
prohibitive  for  many  candidates. 
And  yet  much  of  this  cost  is 
redundant  waste,  for  the  candi¬ 
date  is  paying  to  reach  many 
listeners  who  are  in  districts, 
cities,  or  states  other  than  his 
own.  ...  A  cable  television  sys¬ 
tem  would  permit  him  to  limit  ’ 

.  .  .  and  to  confine  him.self  to  his 
electorate  .  .  .  [and]  rates 
charged  would  reflect  this  limita-  o 
tion. 

Newspaper  service 

“.As  time  unfolds,  new  uses 
for  a  cable  television  system — 
beyond  those  described — will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  developed.  To  take 
one  example,  it  may  well  become 
the  transmission  lielt  for  all 
mass  information.  In  fact,  the 
transmission  of  a  facsimile  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  is  already 
technologically  feasible.”  i 

The  .ANP.A  report  sees  a 
future  where  the  concern  is  for  ^ 
in-home  communications. 

“What  types  of  information 
services  will  be  available  to  the 
user?”  Tewlow  asks. 

“Who  will  use  them? 

“Of  all  the  statements  made  ,  f 
thus  far  describing  the  exotic 
home  communications  services, 
none  has  related  to  the  who, 
what,  when  and  where  of  soft- 
wear — only  the  hardware  has 
been  discussed.  But  the  soft- 
wear — the  data  base — is  the  key 
to  these  future  systems.  It  is  in 
this  area — softwear — that  news¬ 
papers  can  play  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  role. 

“Newspapers  have  an  unique 
expertise — that  is,  the  ability  to 
collect,  intelligently  edit  and  an¬ 
alyze  the  news.  This  news  is  a  , 
data  base.  The  clipping  file  con-  | 
taining  past  history  is  a  data  | 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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liase,  and  so  are  the  by-products 
of  the  information  collection 
process — real  estate,  financial, 
sports,  cultural,  advertising 
news,  etc.,  which,  if  properly 
organized,  becomes  the  essential 
ingredients  for  one  of  a  series 
of  data  basis. 

“In  the  short  term,  these  data 
bases  can  be  utilized  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  is  being 
done  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Atchison  (Kans.)  Globe,  who 
u.ses  the  stories  written  by  his 
staff  to  present  live  telecasts 
over  a  CATV  system.  Later, 
when  the  home  communications 
tenter  l)ecomes  a  reality,  some 
type  of  computer-accessible  for¬ 
mat  for  news  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  will  l)e  required.” 

Engineers  and  others  who  are 
informed  seem  to  warn  that 
those  who  ignore  CATV,  espe¬ 
cially  in  newspapers,  run  the 
risk  of  being  left  behind. 

Paul  H.  Henson,  president  of 
United  Utilities,  catalogues  a 
whole  list  of  fantastic  ideas. 
.4side  from  the  facsimile  news- 
jiapers,  he  sees  the  picture  tele- 
l)hone  and  Picturephone,  a  Bell 
Systems  development  that  prom¬ 
ises  push-button  access  to  a 
reference  library,  or  “knowledge 
bank”;  the  automatic  reading  of 
gas.  electric  and  water  meters, 
and  two-way  police  and  fire 
alarms. 

Other  ideas  for  delivering  the 
picture  to  the  home  tv  set  sound 
**qually  fantastic. 

12  program> 

Last  May  the  FCC  authorized 
the  Teleprompter  Corp.  and 
Hughes  .Aircraft  Company  to 
operate  an  experimental  project 
employing  commercial  tv  trans¬ 
mission  by  microwave.  Such  a 
system  had  been  tested  for  two 
years,  according  to  the  ANPA 
report,  using  an  antenna  on  a 
tall  Manhattan  building  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  transmit  tv  signals  by 
microwave  to  “dish”  receivers  on 
the  roofs  of  two  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  one  two  and  the  other  six 
miles  away.  From  the  dishes  on 
the  roofs,  signals  were  fed  by 
cable  to  receiving  sets  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  buildings. 

This  is  known  technically  as 
the  amplitude-modulated  sys¬ 
tem,  operating  in  the  18  giga¬ 
hertz  range  of  one  billion  cycles 
l)er  second,  per  gigahertz.  Prac¬ 
tically,  it  means  that  12  tv  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  transmitted  to 
customers  at  one  time.  The 
Hughes  Company  believes  it  can 
multiply  this  t\vo  or  three  times, 
and  can  give  simple  two-way 
communication.  A  man  in  his 
apartment,  by  pressing  a  button. 


could  talk  back  to  anyone  at  the 
other  end,  a  producer  in  a 
studio,  for  instance,  which  might 
be  an  interesting  development. 

Earlier,  in  April,  the  FCC  had 
authorized  the  Chromalloy 
.\merican  and  Laser  Link  Cor¬ 
porations  to  conduct  commercial 
experiments  with  a  type  of  wire¬ 
less  broadbeam  communication — 
the  quasi-laser  link.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  50  gigacycle 
frequency  range  of  the  radio 
spectrum,  and  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  20  tv  chan¬ 
nels  to  a  customer’s  tv  set. 

The  quasi-laser  system  uses 
non-visible  infrared  light,  and 
can  penetrate  fog,  rain  and  smog 
for  short  distances,  and  is  not 
distorted  by  passing  airplanes. 
Reflecting  mirrors  are  used  to 
direct  signals  into  “dead”  areas 
such  as  mountain  valleys  and 
skyscraper  canyons. 

Both  the  microwave  and  quasi¬ 
laser  systems  would  mean  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  expense  of  laying 
cables  through  streets  and  into 
the  basements  of  buildings.  The 
cable  needed  would  simply  reach 
from  a  roof  receptical  to  tv  sets 
in  a  building. 

.\11  C.\TV  people  agree  on 
one  thing,  that  their  system  is 
not  “free”  television,  and  their 
complaint  is  against  opponents 
who  campaign  against  “pay  tv%” 
leaving  the  public  to  believe  the 
“free”  programs  they  now  get 
would  l)e  out. 

Not  pay-lv 

Thomas  J.  Deegan  Company 
Inc.,  a  public  relations  firm  re¬ 
tained  by  Manhattan  Cable  Tele¬ 
vision,  is  careful  in  all  its  “edu¬ 
cational”  literature  to  state  that 
“cable  television  is  not  pay-tv.” 
“In  fact,”  said  a  recent  release, 
“cable  television  is  as  near  to 
being  the  opposite  to  pay-tv  as 
any  form  of  public  communica¬ 
tion  currently  in  use. 

“Cable  television  is  required 
by  both  Federal  and  municipal 
statutes  to  provide  the  viewer 
with  clear  reception  of  every 
broadcast  signal  that  is  origi¬ 
nated  in  his  area.  In  New  York 
City,  the  cable  systems  are  re- 
(juii-ed  to  provide  seven  VHF 
stations  (regular  commercial) 
and  four  UHF  (cable)  stations, 
guaranteeing  quality  reception 
of  each.” 

The  Mayor’s  Advisory  Task 
Force  on  CATV,  disturbed  by 
the  confusion  but  encouraged  by 
what  it  saw,  recommended  sw’ift, 
positive  action  for  New  York 
City.  The  commission  concluded: 

“Cable  television  is  a  relatively 
new  urban  medium.  As  for  cable 
telecommunication  [two-way 
communication],  much  of  the 
work  of  development  still  lies 
ahead.  But  it  is  now  clear  that 
both  will  one  day  be  integral  to 
a  modern  urban  society. 

“The  city  government  now 


faces  the  choice  of  adopting  a 
comprehensive  charter  for  cable 
television  and  cable  telecommu¬ 
nication  or  of  stumbling  into  a 
clutter  of  conflicting  electronic 
systems.  A  comprehensive  char¬ 
ter  can  l)e  instituted  now.  But  if 
stop-gap  expedients  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  prevail,  the  opportun¬ 
ity  can  never  be  regained. 

“The  task  force  urges  that  the 
city  government  seize  its  new 
opportunity  so  that  the  promise 
of  cable  television  and  cable  tele¬ 
communication  may  be  realized 
— to  entertain,  to  educate  and 
inform,  to  further  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  citizens  in  the 
political  process,  to  foster  the 
city’s  economic  growth,  to  en¬ 
hance  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  the  city,  and  to  en¬ 
rich  the  city’s  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  life.” 

That  is  al)out  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  stands  in  New  York  and 
other  communities  across  the 
country.  Plenty  of  argument  and 
confusion  but  a  definite  promise 
of  something  new  in  communica¬ 
tions. 

• 

Day  Piiblioations 
name  ad  <]ireotor 

Chicago 

The  election  of  Robert  C. 
Smith  as  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Day  Publi¬ 
cations  was  announced  (Novem¬ 
ber  4)  by  John  Stanton,  presi¬ 
dent.  Smith  has  been  general 
sales  manager  for  more  than 
two  years. 

.\s  advertising  director.  Smith 
will  be  in  charge  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  in  Arlington  Day,  Pros¬ 
pect  Day,  Des  Plaines  Day  and 
Market  Day. 

Smith  joined  Day  Publications 
when  it  was  founded  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  196fi,  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  became  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  in  .August 
of  that  year. 

Prior  to  joining  Day  Publica¬ 
tions,  Smith  owned  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

• 

Garner  e8tabli8he8 
Nejjro  daily  in  D.C. 

Washington 

The  Washington  Daily  Sun,  a 
tabloid  that  calls  itself  “Wash¬ 
ington’s  only  daily  Negro  new’s- 
paper”  and  proclaims  its  objec¬ 
tive  to  be  “to  stop  people  from 
rioting  and  looting,”  made  its 
first  appearance  on  October  30. 

The  publisher  and  sole  owner 
is  Eugene  Melvin  Gamer,  a  35- 
year-old  lawyer  who  is  a  former 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Defender 
and  a  former  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  for  the  New 
York  Amsterdam  News.  Gamer 
is  a  graduate  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School  and  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism. 
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James  H.  Sauer 

Sauer  is  elected 
Goss  president 

Chicago 

James  H.  Sauer  has  been 
elected  jiresident  of  the  Goss 
Company,  division  of  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter  Inc.  He  succeeds 
C.  S.  (Pi)  Reilly,  who  retired. 

Sauer  was  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  which  was 
formed  to  coordinate  planning 
for  the  increased  grow’th  in  both 
sales  and  service  of  Goss  letter- 
press,  offset  and  rotogravure 
presses  ser\’ing  the  newspaper, 
magazine  and  commercial  indus¬ 
tries. 

Sauer,  who  is  48,  joined  the 
Goss  Company  in  1961,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  administration.  In 
1962  he  was  promoted  to  sales 
manager  and  in  1966  he  was 
promoted  to  vicepresident  of 
sales,  in  charge  of  both  domestic 
and  export  sales.  He  has  an 
electrical  engineering  degree 
from  Purdue  University  and  an 
MBA  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  During  World  War  II 
he  ser\’ed  as  a  Lt.  Senior  Grade 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Miehle-Goss- Dexter  also  elected 
Robert  S.  Hamilton  as  vicepres¬ 
ident-operations  for  MGD,  and 
Carl  E.  Carlson  as  vicepresident- 
sales  of  the  Dexter  Company 
division.  ^ 

Editorials  on  tape, 
service  for  bliml 

.\tlanta 

Each  day’s  editorials  and  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  are 
lieing  voice-taped  by  the  Library 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped  in  Atlanta  for  its 
patrons  in  a  free  service  called, 
“Tape  Editorials  Atlanta.” 

Each  week  the  library’s 
“readers”  are  sent  a  seven-day 
taped  issue  of  “Tape  Editorials 
Atlanta”  and  allowed  up  to  two 
weeks  to  “read”  it. 
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Weyerhaeuser  has  just  rewritten  the  book. 
TA  Would  you  like  the  facts? 


We’ve  developed  a  way  to  grow  trees 
faster.  A  way  that  will  eventually  produce 
33%  more  wood  from  the  same  land. 

It’s  the  most  significant  improvement  in 
forestry  since  we  introduced  tree  farming. 
And  that  was  way  back  in  1941. 

The  program  is  called  Weyerhaeuser  High 
Yield  Forestry.*  It  involves  supertrees,  aerial 
fertilization,  soil  cultivation  and  even  com- 

*‘‘High  Yield  Forestry"  is  a  servicemark  of  Weyerhaeuser 


puters  to  tell  us  exactly  when  to  harvest. 

Ask  us  for  action  photos  of  mechanical 
planters,  helicopters  and  giant  thinners  that 
snip  off  1-foot  diameter  firs. 

Even  film  is  available.  And  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you’ll  ever  need  for  feature  stories, 
documentaries  or  fillers. 

Just  write  us  at  Box  A-89,  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington  98401. 

Company. 


A 


Weyerhaeuser 
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CIRCl  LATION 

Is  boy  collection 
system  on  way  out? 

By  Thomas  J.  !Mr( Rollon 
Trea>ur«‘r,  Milwaukee  Journal  Company 


One  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  facinp  the  newspaper  in- 
dustrj'  is  to  adjust  its  circula¬ 
tion  collection  methods  to 
modern  ideas.  Most  of  us  agree 
that  the  general  practice  of 
having  the  carrier  collect  weekly 
from  the  customer  and  in  turn 
remit  his  bill  to  the  newspaper 
weekly  is  hardly  a  modern  way. 
But  in  what  direction  should  we 
go?  Should  we  retain  the  car¬ 
rier  as  the  collector  from  the 
subscril)er  and  merely  modify 
the  numl)er  of  times  a  year  that 
he  collects  and  remits  to  the 
newspaper?  Should  we  attempt 
to  bill  the  subscriber  direct  and 
have  him  pay  the  office?  Or 
should  we  let  a  bank,  a  utility  or 
some  other  collection  medium 
handle  the  transaction  for  us? 

On  the  last  point,  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  surveyed  eight 
areas  and  found  that  3.3  percent 
of  their  subscril)ers  had  no  bank 
charge  card,  and  84  percent  of 
those  who  had  one  did  not  use  it. 
While  92  percent  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  said  they  liked  the  weekly 
collection  system,  the  newspaper 
tested  a  prepaid  system  which 
gave  the  customer  the  option  of 
paying  quarterly,  semi-annually 
or  annually  in  advance — at  no 
saving.  Some  58  percent  accepted 
this  new  “Carrier  Charge”  sys¬ 
tem,  and  78  percent  of  the.se 
preferred  a  quarterly  payment 
plan. 

Monthly  collections 

In  short,  the  public  will  gen¬ 
erally  say  that  they  prefer  the 
system  now  in  use,  but  if  they 
are  approached  with  a  method 
that  seems  more  convenient  to 
them,  they  will  accept  it.  .\s  an¬ 
other  example,  a  Des  Moines 
experiment  with  a  sample  group 
indicated  that  although  53  per¬ 
cent  favored  weekly  collection 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  test, 
after  three  months  in  which  the 
carriers  collected  every  two 
weeks,  59  percent  of  the  people 
favored  the  everj’-two-week  col¬ 
lection. 

In  many  areas,  it  is  common 
for  the  carriers  to  collect  only 
once  a  month,  and  some  of  these 
newspapers  have  monthly  rates, 
rather  than  weekly  rates.  Some 


(Digest  of  a  report  made  to 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  at 
Minneapolis,  October  29.) 


papers  l)elieve  that  a  monthly 
rate  is  easier  to  increase,  when 
that  is  necessary,  and  can  be 
changed  in  a  lesser  amount — say 
five  or  ten  cents  a  month — and 
more  frequently  than  in  the 
case  with  weekly  rates.  Some  re¬ 
search  work  should  be  done  to 
prove  whether  smaller  circula¬ 
tion  price  increases  made  more 
frequently  would  hurt  circula¬ 
tion  less  than  larger  ones  made 
every  five  years. 

Paid-in-advance  survey 

With  respect  to  paid-in-ad¬ 
vance  subscriptions,  some  inter¬ 
esting  survey  work  was  done  by 
several  papers.  A  survey  by  the 
Minneapoliii  Star  and  Tribune 
showed  that  24  percent  of  their 
subscril)ers  would  prepay  their 
subscriptions — not  a  high  per¬ 
centage,  but  quite  significant.  Of 
those  who  would  prepay,  61  per¬ 
cent  preferred  each  thi’ee 
months;  19  percent  preferred  to 
pay  six  months  at  a  time,  and 
10  percent  would  have  paid  a 
year  at  a  time.  This  survey  also 
showed  that  92  percent  would 
not  use  a  bank  credit  card. 

A  survey  of  15  major  news- 
l)apers  showed  that  1.4  percent 
of  their  subscrilx*rs  are  prepaid. 
Most  of  the  papers  used  three 
months  as  the  shortest  period 
of  payment.  Nine  of  them  used 
this  period,  while  five  allowed 
prepayment  for  only  six  months 
at  a  time.  One  paper  used  one 
month  as  the  medium.  Half  the 
papers  give  credit  for  as  little 
as  a  one-day  stop.  Most  of  the 
prepaid  methods  extend  the  sub¬ 
scription  period  if  credit  is  given 
for  an  interim  stop,  and  11  of 
the  15  papers  used  a  computer 
to  process  this  work. 

I  l)elieve  everyone  recognizes 
the  great  problems  which  pre¬ 
paid  subscriptions  pose: 

1.  The  independent  contractor 
relationship  with  the  carrier  is 
jeopardized,  according  to  the 
ANPA  legal  staff.  In  its  “Guide¬ 
lines  for  Maintaining  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Contractor  Status  of 
Newslwys,”  (Bulletin  47),  it 
said,  “The  collection  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  prepaid  subscriptions  by 
the  newspaper  has  been  cited  as 
a  factor  showing  employee 
status.  Newspapers  should  avoid 
engaging  in  practices  restrictive 
of  the  newspaperboy’s  freedom 
to  conduct  his  business  as  he 
chooses.”  This  statement  alone 


has  stopped  many  newspapers 
from  considering  piepaid  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

2.  Another  major  problem  is 
the  cost  of  attempting  to  process 
through  the  office  all  the  cus¬ 
tomer  contacts  which  are  nor¬ 
mally  handled  by  the  carrier  boy. 
I  refer  to  vacation  stops,  week¬ 
end  stops,  missed  deliveries  and 
questions  as  to  whether  pay¬ 
ment  was  actually  made.  We 
have  found  that  only  about  10 
percent  of  these  customer  con¬ 
tacts  come  through  our  office. 
One  newspaper  estimated  it 
would  cost  them  aliout  $1.80  a 
year  to  handle  a  prepaid  cus¬ 
tomer.  This  might  even  Ik*  too 
low. 

Arc  cof>l!«  jiiMliru'd 

This  raises  the  que.stion: 
Should  a  newspaper  incur  such 
a  cost?  Some  papers  not  only 
l)elieve  it  should,  but  also  that  a 
change  must  be  made  in  order 
to  cut  down  the  amount  of  time 
a  carrier  spends  on  his  route. 
One  newspaper  estimated  a 
saving  in  total  time  of  about  20 
percent,  or  one  and  a  half  hours 
a  week.  Over  the  long  pull,  some 
of  the  office  costs  should  be  re¬ 
covered  through  lower  carrier 
profits. 

Other  circulation  men  com¬ 
ment  that,  regardless  of  other 


M.  Robert  DeLaney,  controller, 
Jaeksonville  (Fla.)  Timen-Union 
and  Journal,  gave  the  following 
report  on  conversion  to  adult 
carriers: 

On  July  1,  1967,  we  initiated 
a  plan  to  convert  our  Times- 
Union  City  Zone  cii-culation 
from  boy  carrier  routes  to  adult 
routes.  By  the  middle  of  Octol)er, 
we  had  converted  550  boy  car¬ 
riers  to  168  adult  carriers.  These 
loutes  average  from  400  to  4.50 
papers,  daily  and  Sunday.  We 
already  had  26  motor  routes 
carriers  delivering  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  papers  daily  and 
23,000  Sunday,  most  of  which 
was  in  the  fringe  areas.  The 
rest  of  our  city  circulation  is  in 
the  Negro  community,  where  we 
have  about  18,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  subscribers,  and  where  we 
haven’t  completely  converted  to 
the  adult  carrier. 

In  changing  to  adult  carriers 
in  other  areas,  we  have  con¬ 
verted  90  percent  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  from  weekly  to  monthly 
collections.  As  collections  are 
more  of  a  problem  in  the  low- 
income  areas,  we  have  not 
changed  to  monthly  collections 
there. 

When  we  decided  to  convert 
to  adult  carriers,  we  also  de¬ 
cided  that  we  would  go  to  one 
standard  rate  in  the  city.  We 
devised  a  data  card,  which  was 
turned  in  with  each  change;  it 


factors,  we  must  arrange  less 
night  work  for  carriers,  elim¬ 
inate  credit  losses,  and  reduce 
the  chance  of  thefts  and  mug¬ 
gings,  and  improve  our  customer 
relations. 

We  still  have  not  found  a  total 
answer.  It  appears  that  in  most 
metropolitan  areas,  alwut  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  would 
prefer  prepaid  subscriptions. 
The  remainder  at  the  moment 
appear  to  prefer  having  the  car¬ 
rier  collect.  However,  it  has  been 
successfully  proved  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  payment  can  be  longer 
than  every  week.  Also,  collec¬ 
tions  on  a  monthly  basis  can 
u.sually  l)e  made  on  an  “in  ad¬ 
vance”  basis. 

Therefore,  if  we  give  our  sub¬ 
scribers  an  option  to  prepay  and 
can  convert  our  carriers  to  col¬ 
lect  monthly  on  a  systematic 
basis,  we  can  gradually  modern¬ 
ize  our  procedures.  Conversion 
to  a  more  complete  prepaid  basis 
would  then  Ik*  gradual  and  we 
could  absorb  the  work  in  the 
office  in  more  orderly  fashion. 

I  believe  that  inevitably  we 
will  have  to  move  as  an  industry 
toward  a  system  which  elim¬ 
inates  carrier  collections  and  re¬ 
quires  that  customer  payments 
for  circulation  come  directly  to 
our  office. 


showed  the  old  rate  on  each  boy 
carrier  route  involved,  and  the 
conversion  to  one  standard  rate. 
The  rate  adjustment  on  the  card 
was  the  difference  between  the 
standard  rate  we  wanted  and 
what  was  necessary  to  subsidize 
in  order  to  keep  someone  on  the 
route.  In  many  cases,  no  rate 
adjustment  was  necessary.  We 
gained  approximately  $700  a 
week  in  added  revenue,  because 
of  the  standardized  rate.  We 
also  picked  up  added  revenue 
when  the  vacation  business  re¬ 
turned  in  the  fall.  The  increased 
circulation  has  also  helped  our 
revenue  picture. 

If  we  had  moved  slower  in  our 
conversion,  we  could  have 
avoided  many  unnecessary  com¬ 
plaints  caused  by  hasty  selection 
of  adult  carriers.  This  com¬ 
pounded  our  problems  by 
causing  more  carrier  turnover. 
We  also  found  that  by  moving 
too  fast,  we  weren’t  keeping  our 
route  up-to-date,  which  caused 
confusion,  l)ecause  starts,  stops 
and  complaints  were  being 
routed  to  the  wrong  carrier. 

At  this  writing  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  our  15th  month  since  the 
start  of  our  conversion  program 
and  can  quite  honestly  report 
that  we  consider  it  a  definite 
success.  This  is  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  Dis¬ 
trict  Men  and  Supervisors  who 
were  quite  dubious,  are  now 
enthusiastic  and  take  pride  in 
their  accomplishments. 


ADULT  CAKKIEKS 
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What 
have  you 
written 
to  promote 
highway 
safety? 


Your  work  could  win  a  cash  prize 
in  ATA’s  14th  Annual  Newspaper 
Safety  Writing  Competition  if  pub¬ 
lished  between  January  1  and  De¬ 
cember  31,  1968.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  before  January  31, 
1969.  Winners  will  be  announced 
in  March. 

This  is  a  safety  writing  contest. 
Entries  will  be  judged  on  that 
basis.  Under  the  rules,  no  mention 
of  trucks  or  the  industry  or  ATA 
will  influence  the  judging. 

The  competition  is  open  to  writers 
of  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
newspapers  and  wire  services 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Write  for  entry  forms 
and  more  information: 


AMERICAN 
TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

1616  P  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


$5,400  IN  CASH  PRIZES:  - 

$1,000  1ST  PRIZE  $500  2ND  PRIZE  $300  3RD  PRIZE 

In  each  of  three  categories: 

SINGLE  STORY  •  EDITORIAL  •  SERIES 

A  special  plaque  will  be  awarded  to  the  newspaper  conduct¬ 
ing  the  most  effective  overall  campaign  on  highway  safety. 


PANEL  OF  JUD6ES: 

JOHN  H.  O’BRIEN,  Managing  Editor,  The  Detroit  News 

ROBERT  M.  MYERS,  Publisher,  The  Lapeer  County  Press, 
Lapeer,  Michigan 

WILLIAM  E.  PORTER,  Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

967  WINNERS  - 


SINGLE  STORY: 

James  Harper,  The  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Leo¬ 
nard  Larsen,  The  Denver  Post,  Denver,  Colo.;  August 
Gribbin,  The  National  Observer,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

EDITORIAL: 

John  McCormally,  The  Burlin^n  Hawk-Eye,  Burlington, 
Iowa;  William  J.  Caldwell,  Portland  Sunday  Telegram, 
Portland,  Maine;  Jack  W.  Gore,  Fort  Lauderdale  News, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

SERIES: 

Homer  Pyle,  TODAY,  Cocoa,  Fla.;  Andrew  J.  “Tink” 
Audet,  The  Marple  Mirror,  Broomall,  Pa.;  John  New- 
house  and  Edwin  Stein,  The  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Madison,  Wis. 

SPECIAL  AWARD: 

To  The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  Wis.,  a  special 
plaque  for  the  most  effective  overall  newspaper  campaign. 
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IlinQii  Gazette 


Tareiitum  Valley  Daily  News 


^  Montgomery  Pub.  Co. 


Wall  Street  Journal 


GOBS 


Burlington  Free  Press  (Vt.) 

West  Palm  Beach  Post  Times 
Sacramento  Union 
Williamsport  Sun  Gazette 
Wausau  Record  Herald 

Burlington  County  Times  (N.J.) 

Vancouver  Columbian 
New  Castle  News 
Kokomo  Tribune 

Times  Mirror  Press 

Texarkana  Gazette 
Butler  Eagle 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 
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Ferguson  retires,  leaving 
advice  to  embryo  reporters 


Harry  Ferguson,  national  reporter  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Washington,  D.C.,  retired  November  1  after  40  years 
with  the  news  service.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  he  joined  UPI  in  1928  and  served  it  as 
sports  editor,  assistant  general  news  manager,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor,  executive  editor  and  European  general  news  manager  before 
transferring  to  the  W’ashington  bureau  in  1962.  Beginning  with 
the  Lindl)ergh  kidnaping  in  1922,  he  has  covered  or  directed 
coverage  of  many  of  the  big  news  stories  of  our  time. 

♦  »  ♦ 

By  Harry  Ferjjuson 
United  Press  International 

My  editor  has  sugge.sted  that  I  put  down  some  advice  for  young 
journalists  and  those  who  are  contemplating  taking  the  plunge. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  you  must  proceed  at  your  own  risk.  The 
last  time  I  ventured  into  the  advice  game  I  struck  out  on  three 
pitched  balls. 

Some  dozen  years  ago  a  bright  young  man  who  was  considering 
going  into  the  newspaper  business  came  to  see  me.  I  gave  him 
a  pep  talk.  The  joy  of  working  with  words.  The  job  of  travel — 
the  Taj  Mahal  by  moonlight,  etcetera.  The  joy  of  mingling  with 
the  greats  of  this  world  and  watching  them  in  action.  The  joy  of 
a  World  Series  press  box.  He  listened  carefully  and  respectfully. 
Then  he  went  away,  entered  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologj’, 
studied  electrical  engineering  and  now  makes  $75,000  a  year. 

He  was  right,  of  course.  If  you  don’t  have  an  overwhelming 
urge  to  be  a  newspaperman,  don’t  get  into  it.  So  let’s  limit  our 
auiiience  right  now  to  the  young — the  ones  who  are  just  starting 
out  and  the  ones  still  in  the  planning  stage. 

First,  there  is  an  argument,  still  unresolved,  about  whether 
you  should  go  to  a  journalism  school  or  take  a  liberal  arts  course. 

Whichever  you  choose,  remember  that  your  education  is  only 
starting  when  you  receive  your  diploma.  Somebody  once  said  that 
the  purpose  of  an  education  was  to  advise  you  where  to  go  when 
you  wanted  to  look  up  something.  The  moral  of  that  is  that  you 
must  read  and  read  and  read  for  the  rest  of  your  active  life.  You 
must  sponge  up  information  and  style.  You  must  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  You  must  educate  yourself 
and  the  easy  way  to  do  it  is  to  go  to  a  bookstore  and  keep  laying 
95  cents  on  the  line  for  good  paperbacks. 

.As  a  reporter,  you  must  be  both  inquisitive  and  accurate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  stories  result  w’hen  a  reporter  accum¬ 
ulates  three  times  as  much  material  as  he  can  use.  There  is  no 
temptation  to  pad.  You  have  a  firm  grasp  of  your  subject  and 
that  shines  through  in  the  finished  product.  The  first  time  you 
are  assigned  to  do  a  formal  inter\'iew,  don’t  talk  only  to  your 
subject.  Talk  to  some  of  his  friends  and  enemies  first.  Then  you 
will  be  able  to  ask  the  right  questions. 

When  you  have  acquired  an  adequate  vocabulary,  throw  away 
your  dictionary.  If  you  have  to  look  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  your  readers  won’t  know  what  it  means. 
When  a  news  source  uses  a  word  unfamiliar  to  you,  make  him 
explain  right  there  what  he  thinks  it  means  and  how  he  spells  it. 

Forget  most  of  what  you  were  told  and  taught  by  your  English 
professors.  Writing  a  lucid  sentence  becomes  easy  with  practice. 
You  can  .safely  ignore  the  rules  on  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  and  you  can  defy  the  academic  world  by  ending  sentences 
with  prepositions  without  ri.sking  a  jail  term.  What  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  communicate,  and  if  you  can  do  it  better  by  break¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  grammar,  help  yourself. 

You  will  win  more  readers  if  you  write  about  people  rather 
than  situations.  There  is  a  story  that  when  Walter  Winchell  was 
starting  out  on  Broadway  he  sought  the  advice  of  Alexander 
Woollcott,  then  a  New  York  dramatic  critic.  Woollcott  replied: 
“Always  remember  that  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than 
a  name  and  a  fact.’’  Like  all  of  us,  Walter  may  have  inadvertently 
bruised  a  fact  from  time  to  time,  but  over  the  years  he  has  poured 
on  the  names. 

I  need  not  tell  you  to  work  hard.  You  will  do  that  on  your  own. 
But  I  do  urge  you  to  be  tolerant  of  your  city  editor  and  your  man¬ 
aging  editor.  They  are  really  nice  guys  even  if  they  do  have  the 
deluded  itlea  that  they  know  more  about  the  business  than  you  do. 


Harry  Ferguson 


McGraw-Hill  will  buy 
Opinion  Research  Corp. 

Shelton  Fisher,  president  of 
McGraw-Hill  Inc.,  and  Joseph 
C.  Bevis,  chairman  of  Gpinion 
Research  Corporation  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  announced  that  terms 
have  Ireen  agreed  upon  whereby 
McGraw-Hill  will  acquire  all  the 
shares  of  ORC  in  exchange  for 
shares  of  McGraw-Hill  common 
stock. 

Opinion  Research  Corporation 
will  l)e  a  wholly-owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  McGraw-Hill,  and  will 
operate  as  a  unit  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  l)e  headquartered  at 
Princeton.  Bevis  will  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  ORC. 

“Opinion  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
market  and  attitude  research 
activities  since  1938. 

• 

Art  Perles  to  retire 
from  press  job  at  MGM 

Arthur  Perles,  MGM-tv  press 
chief,  has  informed  the  company 
that  he  intends  to  retire  Janu¬ 
ary^  3.  He  plans  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  writing  and  specialized 
public  relations  projects. 

Perles  has  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  magazine  editor  and  broad¬ 
casting  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive.  He  was  a  police  and  politics 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
American,  New  York  Daily 
News  copy  editor,  editor  of  True 
Crime  magazine,  associate  press 
director  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  director  of 
press,  advertising  and  promotion 
for  NBC  Films  (California  Na¬ 
tional  Productions)  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Radio-Television  Daily 
before  assuming  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  four  years  ago  at  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Circulators  mark 
gains  in  50  years 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Grown  from  a  16-member 
group  into  a  four-state  organi¬ 
zation  with  208  members,  the 
California  Circulation  Managers 
Association  reviewed  its  prog¬ 
ress  since  its  start  50  years  ago 
at  annual  convention  sessions 
here  recently. 

The  association  is  proud  of  its 
heritage  and  will  continue  to 
grow  and  progress,  said  CCMA’s 
retiring  president,  Charles  Luc- 
chesi,  Bakersfield  Californian, 
in  reporting  gains  which  in¬ 
cluded  expansion  into  Arizona, 
Nevada  and  Hawaii  over  recent 
years. 

Most  important  of  the  many 
CCMA  contributions  was  the 
formation  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  F.  E.  Howard,  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.  CNF  has  protected  the 
rights  of  boys  to  engage  in  a 
part-time  business  and  is  basi¬ 
cally  responsible  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Little  Merchant 
system  in  its  area,  Howard 
said. 

The  Foundation,  launched  in 
1945  with  42  meml)ers,  is  now 
an  organization  supported  by 
135  newspapers. 

William  T.  Ortman  Jr.,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  is  newly-elected 
CCMA  president.  Ten  past  presi¬ 
dents  attended  the  sessions  here. 
• 

Editors  and  nriters 
teamed  in  new  class 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism  has  been 
awarded  a  $5,000  grant  by  the 
Newsi)aper  Fund  Inc.,  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  an  ex¬ 
perimental  editing  class. 

Prof.  Neale  Copple,  director 
of  the  School,  said  the  creative 
editing  course  will  parallel  the 
depth  reporting  program  which 
was  also  supported  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund  in  the  past. 

“The  course,  offered  for  the 
first  time  this  fall,  is  the  second 
half  of  the  editing  program 
started  this  summer  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  Prof.  Jack  Botts,”  he 
said.  “This  .summer  a  special 
editing  class,  also  sponsored  by 
the  Newspaper  Fund,  met  at 
the  school  for  three  weeks  and 
completed  the  equivalent  of  a 
semester’s  work.  The  students 
then  spent  another  9  to  11 
weeks  as  copy  editors  on  daily 
newspapers.” 

The  second  half  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  takes  a  different  approach, 
Copple  explained.  Among  the 
innovations  being  tried  is  team¬ 
ing  editing  and  depth  reporting 
students  to  work  on  assign¬ 
ments.  The  class  is  limited  to  an 
enrollment  of  10  students. 
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The  Sheraton-Humboldt 
is  about  as  close  as  you’ll 
ever  get  to  cbud  9. 


You  arrive  at  this  hotel  in  Venezuela  by 
cable  car.  From  the  window  of  your  suite,  you 
are  surprised  to  find  yourself  looking  down  at 
the  clouds  from  7,000  feet.  Through  them,  you 
see  colorful  Caracas  on  one  side  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  on  the  other. 

The  Sheraton-Humboldt  is  one  of  an  inter¬ 
national  Sheraton  chain  of  hotels  and  motor  inns 
that  can  now  serve  you  better  because  it  is  part 
of  ITT. 

Needs  of  a  changing  world 

To  help  meet  the  challenges  of  competition 
and  the  changing  travel  patterns  of  both  tourist 
and  businessman,  Sheraton  plans  call  for  a  stream¬ 
lined  chain  of  facilities  and  a  fast-moving  inter¬ 
national  construction  program.  Plans  are  now 
being  worked  out  for  over  25  new  hotels  world¬ 
wide.  In  addition,  the  Sheraton  chain  has  been 
carefully  combed  by  teams  of  experts  to  upgrade 
existing  facility  and  service  standards. 

Sheraton  is  also  expanding  its  interests  into 
the  field  of  medicine.  This  new  venture  is  the 
development  of  Continuing  Medical  Care  Cen¬ 
ters.  These  will  provide  a  full  range  of  medical 
services  for  patients  requiring  recuperation  and 
restorative  services  between  acute  hospital  care 
and  their  return  to  daily  living. 

Such  a  facility  is  to  be  built  close  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  Medical  Center  Hospital  in 
Burlington.  Rates  will  be  substantially  lower  than 
the  existing  private  and  semi-private  rates  at 


local  hospitals. 

This  unique  development  is  but  another 
example  of  how  ITT  can  respond  to  changing 
needs  in  a  changing  world. 

Back  to  the  Sheraton-Humboldt 

Even  before  you  checked  in  at  the  Sheraton- 
Humboldt,  other  of  our  resources  were  probably 
helping  make  your  trip  a  pleasant  one. 

The  instrument  landing  system  of  Maiquetia 
International  Airport  near  Caracas  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  system  developed  by  us.  In  fact,  without 
it  and  other  of  our  developments,  air  travel  as  it 
is  known  today  would  be  impossible. 

The  Avis  car  you  may  have  rented  at  the  air¬ 
port  is  another  example  of  how  we  serve  you, 
worldwide.  When  we  entered  this  field  through 
Avis  in  1965,  Avis  had  a  fleet  of  25,000  cars  and 
trucks.  Today  it  has  grown  to  85,000.  Competi¬ 
tion  helped  accelerate  this  growth  and  the 
growth  of  the  entire  industry,  which  now  has 
more  companies  in  it  than  ever  before. 

The  cablegram  that  told  your  family  back 
home  that  you'd  arrived  safely  was  probably  han¬ 
dled  by  our  subsidiary,  ITT  World  Communica¬ 
tions. 

Management  expertise 

We  have  gone  into  all  these  fields— and 
many  more— successfully,  because  we  have  a 
strong  management  group  with  the  expertise  to 
operate  economically  and  to  exercise  effective 
control  of  all  our  global  operations. 

Your  trip  to  Venezuela  shows  what  we  are 
doing  for  the  traveler.  We  are  also  active  in  edu¬ 
cational  training  and  data  processing.  We  offer 
consumer  loans  and  mutual  funds.  And  through 
Levitt  &  Sons,  we  have  become  the  world's  larg¬ 
est  international  home  and  community  builder. 

ITT  and  you 

In  all  these  industries,  our  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  generate  growth  and  more  efficient 
use  of  manpower  and  material.  That  means  a 
better,  more  comfortable  life  for  you  and  people 
all  over  the  world.  And  at  Sheraton  hotels  from 
Hawaii  to  Tel  Aviv,  from  Montreal  to  Caracas,  a 
more  exotic  life  as  well. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 


news-people 


‘Pi’  Reilly,  president 
of  Goss  Co.,  retires 


Bolqer  Padilla  Hofer 


PATRICK  E.  BOLGER  has  been  named  operations  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Sacramento  Union.  Bolger  joined  the  Sacramento 
Union  as  production  manager  in  July  1966,  shortly  after  the  Sacramento 
Union  was  purchased  by  Copley  Newspapers.  In  his  new  assignment, 
Bolger  will  retain  certain  line  responsibilities  and  take  on  new  industrial 
relations  responsibilities.  He  will  also  be  involved  in  coordinating  com¬ 
puter  projects,  special  departmental  projects,  and  long-range  planning. 
He  had  worked  previously  for  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  in  a  variety  of  positions.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Georgia  Tech, 
where  he  received  a  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Engineering  Degree.  He 
spent  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Replacing  Bolger  as  production 
manager  will  be  EDWARD  R.  PADILLA,  who  was  previously  the  assistant 
production  manager.  Padilla  came  to  the  Sacramento  Union  from  the 
Miami  Herald  in  August  of  1967.  At  the  Miami  Herald,  Padilla  held 
various  positions  in  the  composing  room.  WILLIAM  J.  HOFER  will  move 
to  the  newposition  of  night  production  superintendent  from  composing 
room  superintendent.  He  came  to  the  Sacramento  Union  in  September 
of  1966  from  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance,  California,  another 
Copley  newspaper 


ClIKAGO 

C.  S.  “Pi”  Roilly,  who  would 
>ro  anywhere  to  s«*ll  a  Goss  j)ress, 
isn’t  Koinp  to  let  his  retirement 
stop  him  from  traveling.  But 
now  he  won’t  l)e  using  all  the 
effective  sales  twhniques  that 
help***!  him  sign  .$1  million  con¬ 
tracts  plus  a  few  in  the  mil¬ 
lion  hiacket  and  one  that  hit 
•SIO  million. 


C.  S.  Reilly 


Reilly,  who  was  aj)pointed 
president  of  the  Goss  Company 
in  lyth),  retired  October  25, 
which  is  the  close  of  the  fi.scal 
year  for  the  press  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm. 

Listening  to  Reilly  talk  alrout 
his  experiences  with  Goss  gives 
the  impression  that  his  job  has 
l)een  an .  engrossing  hobby  as 
well  as  a  satisfying  vocation. 

Pi  started  work  for  Goss  ‘i5 
years  ago  at  a  rlrafting  table  in 
the  engineering  department.  He 
had  a  degree  from  Iowa  State 
University. 

.After  a  year  at  the  drafting 
table,  he  transferred  to  sales 


engineering,  which  was  a  four- 
man  team  in  those  days. 

After  handling  considerable 
correspondence  with  prospects 
in  South  .America  he  was  called 
upon  to  travel  to  Buenos  -Aires 
in  19.‘i7.  Kmbarking  on  the  first 
oveiseas  business  flight  made  by 
a  Goss  representative,  he  re- 
meml)ers  his  boss,  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Goss,  then  president  of  the 
company,  shouting  at  him  as  he 
lK)arded  a  flying  boat,  “goodbye 
fishhait !” 

That  flight  took  five  days.  To¬ 
day  Goss  men  comi)lete  the  .same 
trip  in  nine  hours. 

When  Pi  returned,  the  first 
■sale  of  a  Goss  press  in  South 
.America  had  lieen  made  to  the 
Buenos  .Aires  newspai)er,  Ln 
Rfizon. 

Abfiut  that  time  Goss  devel¬ 
oped  the  Unitube  piess  and  Pi 
soon  was  accompanying  sales¬ 
men  on  their  calls  to  explain 
the  press  to  prospective  buyers. 

Then  came  his  switch  from 
.sales  engineering  to  sales  and 
he  was  assigned  to  a  territory 
in  the  Midwest  and  South. 

“It  was  tough  going  in  those 
days,”  he  said,  “because  in  the 
South  a  new  press  was  very 
seldom  purchased.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  sales  record  led  to  his 
promotion  in  194.‘1  to  sales  man¬ 
ager,  then  to  vicepresident/sales 
in  1952  and  senior  vicepresi<lent 
in  1964. 

It  is  normal  to  suppose 
Reilly’s  nickname  “Pi”  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  so.  He  never  dropped 
any  type,  just  big  contiacts,  on 
the  president’s  desk. 

Actually  the  nickname  goes 
back  to  his  childhood  when  “my 
mother  was  the  best  piemaker 


in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  I  was 
calle<l  pieface.” 

Besitles  travel,  golf  will  keep 
Reilly  busy.  But  don’t  bet  that 
he  won’t  lie  keeping  up  to  date 
on  the  latest  printing  innova¬ 
tions,  although  he’s  not  going 
to  be  in  a  consultant  capacity 
for  Goss. 

“It’s  a  clean  break,”  he  said. 
“I’m  65,  I’m  retiring,  and  that’s 
it.” 

Besides  travel  and  golf  (his 
friends  presented  him  with  a 
gasoline-driven  golf  cart  recent¬ 
ly)  Pi  will  have  more  time  to 
spend  with  his  family,  wife 
Rita,  daughters  Donna  and 
Nancy,  and  three  grandsons 
and  a  grand-daughter. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Vehorn,  Norfolk 
( Va. )  Virginian-Pilot — elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Motor- 
sports  Press  -Association. 

V  *  * 

-Alan  Wiu-is,  a  member  of 
the  desk  staff  of  the  Winuton- 
Saleni  (N  .C.)  Sentinel,  is  serv¬ 
ing  six  months  on  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and 
is  expected  back  on  duty  with 
the  newspaper  in  Januarj'. 

*  *  * 

Nor.ma  Inman — named  editor 
of  the  Wakefield  (Kans.)  Sun. 
She  succeeds  Pat  Fosha,  who  is 
editor  of  the  Ogden  Sun  and  has 
been  filling  in  as  Wakefield  edi¬ 
tor  for  six  months. 


J(»iie8  goes  to  Vietnam 

The  appointment  of  Roliert  O. 
Jones  as  an  NBC  News  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Vietnam  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  C.  Wald, 
vicepresident,  NBC  New-s.  Jones 
was  a  correspondent,  military 
editor  and  news  anchorman  for 
station  KGMB-TV  in  Honolulu 
from  1966-1968  prior  to  joining 
NBC  News.  From  1962  to  1966, 
he  was  military  editor  and  later 
Saigon  bureau  chief  for  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Salgapo,  suburban 
zone  edition  editor  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  resigned  to 
travel  to  Mexico. 

*  «  V 

Dennis  Kirkland,  editorial 
clerk  at  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quuirer — promoted  to  police  re¬ 
porter. 

*  »  * 

Larry  Gannon — named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Wall  Street  JoumaVs  adver¬ 
tising  sales  department. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Rodman — city  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Hemocrat-Herald,  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  •  * 

Kric  Lund — now  first  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 
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Robinson 


^^11  Chase  people  or  iNonn  i^aroiina, 

eilitor  emeritus  Belk  said  “You 
!•  executives  "iveil  ^  special  people — kind,  con- 

.  .  I  \  siderate,  patriotic,  fair.” 

>  leepresHieilt  titles  Rapan,  executive  Sun- 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  day  editor  of  the  Raleigh  \eu's 
Four  executive  promotions  for  and  Olmerver,  formerly  a  re¬ 
tire  Record,  the  Morning  Call,  porter  on  the  News  Arpus,  was 
and  the  Sunday  Record  Call  master  of  ceremonies.  A  num- 
(Hacken.sack  and  Paterson,  l>er  of  gifts,  including  a  tape 
N.  J.)  have  been  announced  by  recorder,  were  presented  from 
Donald  G.  Borg,  president  and  friends  in  Goldsboro, 
publisher. 

Malcolm  A.  Borg  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vicepresident ; 

Kdward  L.  Bennett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  circulation  director; 

Don  E.  Carter,  vicepresident  and 
executive  eiiitor;  and  Leonard  Langdon,  formerly  on  the 

Goldblatt,  vicepresident  anti  ail-  'le>*k  at  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
vertising  director.  E nteryrise — now  editor  of  the 

,  *  *  M'c.sf  Hawaii,  on  the  Island  of 

m  Pfw.vT  AP  Hawaii. 


Lynne  Werner  —  joined 
women’s  news  staff  of  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 


Raymond  R.  Coffey,  national 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  \'ews — named  an  assistant 
managing  editor. 


Kim  McMurray — from  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  desk  to 
Pasadena  (Tex.)  Citizen  desk. 


AAA  travel  editor 

Washington 
Herliert  L.  Phillips  Jr.,  has 
Ikh?!!  appointed  travel  editor  in 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  American  .Automobile  .As- 
stx-iation.  succeeding  the  late 
Jack  Jonas.  Phillips  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  in  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  .Mississippi,  has  studied 
law,  written  for  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  worked  on  several 
newspapers. 


Robert  H.  McKee  —  from 
police-court  reporter  to  night 
editor  of  the  Logansport  (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune  &  Press.  He  re¬ 
places  Leighton  D.  Seitz — now 
city  editor  of  the  Evansville 
(hu\.)  Press. 


J.  B.  ‘Jabe’  CasadaY,  retired 
circulation  manager  of  the  San 
Erancisco  Examiner  and  other 
newspapers;  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
.Asswiation  1947-48 — has  retired 
as  seci  etary  of  the  Western  Con- 
fenmce  of  Circulation  Managers. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


William  J.  Kelly,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  —  elected  to 
three-year  term  as  secretary  of 
the  Western  Conference  of  Cir¬ 
culation  .Managers. 


a.ssigned  to  the  Ottawa  Kureau  Rkank  Daniels  Jr.,  treasurer 
of  the  Sun.  News  and  Dbserver  Pub- 

*  *  *  lishing  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has 

David  Farmer — from  assist-  l)een  promoted  from  business 
ant  city  editor,  San  Diego  manager  to  general  manager. 

G.  Wendell  Zemina,  assistant  (Calif.)'  r«mw.  to  televi.sion  .  ♦  . 

manager — to  retail  advertising  'vriter,  KNXT,  Los  .An-  Latta,  a  reporter  on  the 

manager,  OflA7awd  (Calif.)  Trih-  staff  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 

une,  with  Robert  J.  Garvey  pro-  ♦  *  ♦  Enterprise  and  Journal  in  19(5:1, 

moted  to  Zemina’s  fonner  post.  John  E.  Bi’CHNER — copy  edi-  has  been  named  to  the  post  of 
The  new  retail  manager  joined  tor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  industrial  development  consult- 
the  Tribune  in  196,")  from  the  ad  Register — to  executive  editor  of  ant  for  the  East  Texas  territory 
dirwtorship  of  Life  Printing  the  .Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-  of  the  Texas  Industrial  Commis- 
and  Publications,  LaGrange,  Ill.  Herald.  sion. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PARKS 


Ky  Rick  FritMliiiuii 

In  iliis  space  the  past  two 
leeek's  the  winner  and  one  of 
the  runners-up  in  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation’s  “Suburban 
Journalist  of  the  Year”  have 
been  described.  As  one  of  the 
four  judges  in  this  contest  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  all 
of  the  19  entries.  Their  quality 
of  excellence  teas  such  that  pick¬ 
ing  a  top  winner  was  a  difficult 
but  rewarding  experience.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  report  on  another  of 
the  runners-up.  It  points  up 
what  the  judges  of  the  SPF’s 
196S  Editorial  Achievement 
Awards  observed:  The  strength 
of  the  suburban  newspapers  is 
in  their  in-depth  reporting  of  a 
connnunity  nature. 

For  Wendie  Kerr,  assistant 
nianag:ing  editor  of  the  Mirror 
newspapers,  Don  Mills,  Ont.,  as 
well  as  editor  of  their  Topics 
magazine  feature  section,  the 
story  was  parks. 

What  she  set  out  to  illuminate 
was  summed  up  in  the  front 
piece  of  Topics  when  her  series, 
“The  Famine  in  Our  Parks,” 
l)egan:  “Sex,  politics  and  chil¬ 
dren — the  three  mainstays  of 
suburban  conversation.  Or  so 
the  experts  used  to  say.  But 
today  you  can  add  another. 
Parks.  In  this  age  of  leisure, 
we’re  gradually  forsaking  our 
traditional  puritan  philosophy 
that  free  time  and  recreation 
are  only  appropriate  for  the 
bum  or  the  idle  rich.  Today,  at 
least  in  Scarboro  and  Don  Mills, 
governments  and  citizens  ac¬ 
knowledge,  even  out  loud,  that 
every  man  needs  open  space  to 
air  his  mind  and  soul  and  ac¬ 
tivity  to  absorb  his  tensions.  So 
since  the  old  swimming  hole,  the 
vacant  field  and  the  rustic 
woodsy  ramble  are  further  from 
most  of  us  than  a  casual  stroll, 
we  turn  instead  to  the  arti¬ 
ficially  created  solace  and  re- 
laxer — the  park.  And  what  do 
we  find?” 

For  the  answer,  the  reader 
was  advised  to  look  on  page  3 
of  Topics  for  “complaints  and 
prai.se,”  to  page  7  for  “revolt 
for  children,”  to  page  8  for 
“anti-pollution  device”  and  to 
I)age  10  for  “do-it-yourselfers.” 

Two-part  Series 

Mrs.  Kerr  had  dug  out  source 
material  in  charters,  statutes, 
deeds  and  interviews  with  of¬ 
ficials  and  developers.  She  had 
visited  other  cities,  frequently 
taking  a  photographer  with  her. 
She  had  worked  with  Mirror 
artists  to  integrate  text  with 
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art. 

After  more  than  a  month  of 
research  and  interviewing,  Wen- 
tlie  Kerr  provluced  a  two-part 
series  which  ran  in  the  Don 
Mills  and  Scarboro  editions. 
(Some  articles  which  referred 
only  to  one  borough  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  appropriate  edition 
only. ) 

Mrs.  Kerr  found  that  people 
who  use  parks  were  generally 
not  satisfied  with  them.  She  re- 
norted  that  modern  society  had 
discovered  new  uses  for  parks 
and  revolutionary  playgrounds 
but  the  area  wouldn’t  be  seeing 
any  of  it  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  funds  to 
build  such  facilities. 

People  were  concerned  that 
there  weren’t  enough  parks  and 
that  parks  were  too  far  away. 
The  threat  of  polluted  water 
was  also  of  concern  of  parents, 
as  was  lack  of  park  mainte¬ 
nance  and  proper  supervision. 

Sterile  Equipment 

In  a  second  article,  Mrs.  Kerr 
described  the  problems  of  “ster¬ 
ile  and  unchallenging”  play¬ 
ground  equipment  prevalent  in 
most  area  playgrounds,  equip¬ 
ment  “unchallenging  to  the 
imagination-developing  child  . . . 
[an(i]  dangerous  to  his  health, 
esi>ecially  when  covered  in  as¬ 
phalt  or  concrete.” 

Critics  of  such  equipment 
were  most  emphatic  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  pyschological  effects 
this  uncreative  atmosphere  on 
urban  or  suburban  minds  whose 
opportunities  to  run  freely  in 
open  spaces  were  limited. 

The  alternatives  Mrs.  Kerr 
described  were  adventure  play¬ 
grounds,  continuous  play  areas 
and  junk  playgi'ounds,  play¬ 
grounds  with  no  concrete,  no 
asphalt  and  no  “no”  signs  for 
the  children  to  obey. 

.\rea  officials  responsible  for 
installing  playground  equip¬ 
ment  agreed  the  above  was 
more  desirable.  But  they  pointed 
out  they  didn’t  have  the  money 
for  such  facilities. 

Mrs.  Kerr’s  third  article  was 
on  the  use  of  parks  as  an  anti¬ 
air  pollution  device.  Wide  open 
green  spaces  were  called  the 
“lungs  of  the  town”  by  one  ex¬ 
pert  years  ago.  The  more  the 
community  was  intersected  by 
green  spaces,  the  more  clean 
.sections  there  were,  the  lower 
the  air  pollution.  Plants,  es¬ 
pecially  trees  and  shrubs,  had 
the  ability  to  filter  from  the  air 
considerable  amounts  of  dust  in 
solid  and  liquid  form,  particu¬ 


larly  tar  and  oil  products  and 
finer  dust  particles,  Mrs.  Kerr 
rejwrted. 

Mrs.  Kerr  listed  a  number  of 
recommendations  from  one  ex¬ 
pert  on  just  how  green  belts 
should  be  laid  out,  including 
consideration  of  factors  of 
wind,  air  turbulence,  location, 
size,  number  of  trees,  and  traf¬ 
fic  patterns. 

Part  Two  in  the  Topics  the 
next  week  included  such  head¬ 
ings  as  “Where  to  find  the 
cash,”  “You  can’t  please  them 
all,”  “Heading  for  local  hills,” 
“Taxes  will  not  helj)”  and  an 
editorial  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 

Mrs.  Kerr  dug  deei^er  info 
the  pi’oblem  of  where  the  funds 
had  to  come  from  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  kinds  of  parks  needed 
in  a  suburban  area  such  as  hers. 
One  official  told  her:  “It’s  all 
we  can  do  to  find  the  funds  to 
put  in  the  most  rudimentary 
equipment  and  seed  the  grass.” 

This  same  official  pointed  out 
there  was  “a  lot  of  private 
money  in  Scaiboro,  but  I  guess 
it  doesn’t  occur  to  people  to 
donate  it  for  parks.”  He  added 
that  if  citizens  wouldn’t  give 
their  money,  they  might  at  least 
donate  some  pei’sonal  involve¬ 
ment.  “Unless  people  .start  ask¬ 
ing,  we  don’t  get  the  backing 
we  neetl  to  go  to  the  poli¬ 
ticians.” 

The  official  listed  a  numl)er 
of  specific  problems  in  the  area 
that  could  be  solved  by  more 
funds. 

In  a  second  story  this  par¬ 
ticular  week,  Mrs.  Kerr  de¬ 
scribed  the  three  kinds  of  parks 
in  the  area:  neighborhood,  com¬ 
munity  and  district,  each  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  a  different  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population  (the 
neighborhood  even  broke  down 
into  two  more  subdivisions: 
playgrounds  and  play  fields). 

‘Metro  Parks’ 

A  third  story  dealt  with 
“metro  parks,”  areas  vv’hich 
complemented  the  recreation 
planning  done  at  the  local  level, 
l)ioviding  a  back  to  nature  at¬ 
mosphere  through  day  camps, 
council  rings,  extensive  picnic 
facilities,  bridle  paths,  nature 
trails  and  wilderness  areas. 
They  also  served  as  laboratories 
for  outdoor  education  and  con¬ 
servation. 

The  last  story  in  the  series 
was  an  interview  with  one  recre¬ 
ation  and  parks  commission 
chairman.  His  summation :  “The 
area  wouldn’t  be  able  to  develop 
one  park  in  1967  because  of  lack 
of  money.  And  taxes  weren’t 
the  answer.  Any  increase  in 
our  funds  means  an  increase  in 
taxation  and  people  are  .scream¬ 
ing  enough  already.” 

.4  separate  levy  for  parks 
funds  had  been  rejected  by  coun¬ 
cil.  A  year  before  department 


Wendie  Kerr 


officials  attempted  to  increase 
revenues  by  increasing  fees  for 
their  facilities,  including  snack 
bai’s,  but  the  public  reacted 
with  outrage. 

The  series  ended  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Topics,  written  by 
Mrs.  Kerr.  She  summed  up  the 
l)roblem  this  way:  “It’s  an  old 
familiar  story;  we  want  some¬ 
thing  we  can’t  affonl.” 

Her  answer:  “VVe  can  do  it 
ourselves  .  .  .  there  is  a  place 
for  individual  initiative  in  park 
development — usually  in  the 
community  association.  .Already 
some  local  residents  have  proved 
this.  In  Scarboro's  Bridlewood, 
citizens  have  ‘put  their  money 
where  their  mouths  are’  to  the 
tune  of  $25,000.  When  completed 
this  fall,  their  community  proj¬ 
ect  may  well  be  the  envy  of  both 
boroughs.  They  will  have  a  well- 
equippetl  park  and  recreation 
area  stocked,  not  just  with  the 
bare  minimum,  but  with  what 
they  wanted.” 

Mrs.  Kerr  cited  another  com¬ 
munity  which  l)ecaine  tired  of 
watching  their  ravineland  slip 
into  oblivion.  They  drew  the 
whole  community — men,  women 
and  children — into  a  shoring-up 
and  tree  planting  program. 
They  put  up  $1,000  then  asked 
for  and  got  a  similar  contribu¬ 
tion  from  their  borough. 

“These  examples,”  Mrs.  Kerr 
emphasized,  “would  indicate 
community  a.^sociations  with  a 
little  spark  are  well  able  to  keep 
rinks  flooded,  or  construct  imag¬ 
inative  playground  equipment, 
or  raise  the  funds  to  have  it 
done  .  .  .  Suburbanites  often 
tell  us  they  make  their  homes 
here  to  become  involved  in  their 
communities  at  the  grassroots. 
What  l)etter  way  to  get  to  the 
grassroots  than  with  a  hoe  or 
a  hose  in  your  neighborhood 
park?” 

Community  action 

Mrs.  Kerr’s  parks  series  lit  a 
fire  under  the  suburban  Toronto 
communities  in  which  the  Mir¬ 
ror  newspapers  circulate.  Many 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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i*op  Y*or  f^bruory  Wilb  Ufth 


A  Strange  Siege:  Green  Berets  in  Bunker  Battle  Tanks.  Explosives 


Romney  Won't 
Endorse  Rocky 


Riot  Probe  Hits  White  Racism, 
Seeks  Costly  Rights  Program 
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$3  Billion  Foreign  Aid 
Requested  by  Johnson 


Includes  EmergerKy 


Aid  for  S.  Korea 


:  Niinbn  TrM  lali.  faisiy 

.faPTHldWl  l«iur«  CowtIV  M*n 


Dampen  Enthusiasm 
On  Pueblo  Settlement 


fducotien's  GoMen  Age  Neor.  Hoys 


‘Gcttwm  CfttbsQ#  M«n 
:  Ody  Work  lUturn  Ordtr 


'Area  Industry  Payrolls  Up  in  '67 
But  Strikes  Cut  Total  $2  Million 


Khe  Sonh  Foils 
Red  Test  Assoult 


By  Howanl  B.  Taylor 

Sixty-one  years  old,  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily 
Record-Herald  went  offset  early  this  year. 

By-passing  for  a  moment  the  rich  texture  of  the 
new  page  (upper  right),  one  revolutionary  change 
was  to  go  from  a  nine-column  page  to  an  eight- 
column  page. 

This  immediately  canceled  a  need  for  column 
rules.  The  result  is  18  points  of  white  space  between 
columns,  a  dividend  to  the  reader. 

The  old  page  (upper  left)  contained  many  zig-zags 
and  meandering  dog  legs  of  body  type.  Rectangles 
— horizontal  and  vertical — give  readability  a  boost 
in  the  new  one.  There  does  exist  a  dog  leg  (Romney 
story)  and  a  zig-zag  (Education  story). 

The  tearsheets  come  from  Neal  Rothman,  Record- 
Herald  business  manager.  The  paper  is  p.m.,  with 
21,000  in  a  city  of  34,000. 

Record-Herald  editors  like  to  do  something  differ¬ 
ent  with  the  top  of  the  page.  In  upper  left  there’s 
an  eight-in-nine  spread  across  the  top.  In  upper 
right,  four  joints  of  one  and  one-half  column  set. 
The  day’s  No.  1  story,  in  both  pages,  is  played 
lower  in  the  page. 

This  is  effective,  although  you  wouldn’t  do  it  every 
day.  There’s  no  law  that  the  No.  1  story  must  top 
the  page.  Nobody’s  misled. 

A  minute  but  important  detail:  Notice  that  the 
head  on  the  eight-in-nine  overhangs  the  body  type 
about  18  points  on  each  side.  That  on  the  spread 
in  the  new  page  is  centered  and  pulled  in  about 
18  points  on  each  side. 

The  spread  will  look  better  when  the  head  is 
flush  with  the  margins  of  the  body  type.  The  optical 
effect  of  the  rectangle  is  damaged  when  the  head 
overhangs.  For  some  reason  (Why,  you  eye-study 
guys?)  the  optical  effect  is  not  impaired  when  the 
head  is  a  mite  shorter  than  the  spread. 

The  eight-column  spread  is  not  cut  off,  except  for 
art  in  upper  left.  In  the  offset  version. 


someone  felt  it  necessary  to  cut  the  package  off 
from  the  six-column  head. 

It’s  doubtful  the  cutoff  is  needed.  Except  for  art, 
cutoffs  are  dropped  elsewhere  in  this  new  look.  That 
area  in  the  old  page  looks  cleaner. 

Many  have  heard  this  old  wives’  tale:  W’hen  you 
abut  multi-column  heads,  always  put  a  hood  on  one 
of  them.  That  takes  the  curse  off  the  bump.  Thus 
these  practitioners  would  put  a  hood  on  the  Romney 
head. 

Don’t!  You  don’t  need  it.  This  is  not  a  bump. 
That’s  because  the  conformation  of  the  heads  is 
completely  different.  One  is  bigger  than  the  other. 
One  is  wider  than  the  other.  One  consists  of  two 
lines.  One  consists  of  one  line. 

.Another  change  for  the  better  in  the  new  page 
is  the  absence  of  ears.  Most  everybody  has  ears. 
Thus  some  publishers  can’t  resist  the  temptation  to 
water  down  the  nameplate. 

A  couple  of  minute  points:  The  main  head  in  the 
kicker  combination  on  the  Education  story  is  indented 
one  pica  on  the  left.  You’ll  get  stronger  effect  by 
indenting  it  about  three  picas. 

In  the  Khe  Sanh  kicker  combination,  kicker  and 
main  head  both  are  flush  left,  with  all  three  lines 
abreast.  This  main  head  needs  a  two-pica  indent 
on  the  left.  To  get  white  space  on  the  right  of  the 
kicker  and  on  the  left  of  the  main  head.  Try’  it. 

Strangely,  the  word  “Wisconsin”  got  lost  in  the 
running  head  in  the  new  page.  The  old  one  boldly 
stated  that  Wausau  is  in  Wisconsin.  Perhaps  this 
is  unimportant  in  the  purlieus  of  Wausau,  where 
everybody  knows.  An  outlander,  however,  likes  to 
have  it  spelled  out  for  him.  Ad  agencies,  too. 

The  running  head  here  spells  out  that  this  is  a 
p.m.  paper.  This  is  an  excellent  idea.  The  outlander 
also  likes  to  know  whether  he’s  reading  a  morning 
or  an  afternoon. 

Time  was  when  you  could  determine  this  from 
the  wire-service  datelines.  No  more. 
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Weekly  Editor 
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of  them  bejjan  iaisin)>:  funds 
from  private  donations  so  they 
could  seek  matchinf;:  funds  from 
the  area  governing'  iKsiies.  Some 
community  groups  convinced 
local  developers  to  build  jiarks 
into  their  new  communities. 

Wendie  Kerr,  27,  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Toron¬ 
to  with  an  honors  degree  in  his¬ 
tory.  Her  journalism  diploma  is 
from  Ryerson  Polytechnical  In¬ 
stitute,  Toronto.  She  joined  the 
Min-or  three  years  ago  as 
Women’s  editor  of  two  of  the 
group’s  publications.  She  was 
ap|)omted  Topics  editor  two 
years  ago  and  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Mirror  group 
in  October,  11>67. 

She  has  <lone  many  in-depth 
articles  for  the  Mirror  on  such 
to))ics  as  “the  church  in  our 
community”  and  “the  story  of 
the  single,  witlowed  and  divorced 
women  in  suburbia.” 


(>uin^  daily  in  1969 

The  U’useca  (Minn.)  Journul, 
a  4,.‘{()2  circulation  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  on  Wednestlay,  will  l)e  a 
daily  except  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  effective  .January  2. 


Ragan  buys  weekly; 
quits  Raleigh  post 

Kalkigh,  N.  C. 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  Sunday 
editor  of  the  \ews  and  Obnerver, 
has  purcha.sed  the  Pilot  of 
Southern  Pines,  a  we<'kly  news- 
))aper,  and  will  Ix'come  its  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

Ragan,  who  has  lKM*n  with  the 
\ews  and  Observer  Publishing 
Co.  since  1941,  has  resigntnl,  ef¬ 
fective  I)eceml)er  31.  He  has 
served  as  state  editor,  managing 
editor  and  executive  news  editor. 

Ragan  is  purchasing  the  Pilot 
from  Mrs.  Katharine  L.  Boyd, 
who  has  l)een  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  James  Boyd,  in  1944. 
She  will  continue  in  the  news- 
l)a|)er’s  editorial  department. 

*  t-  * 

.M(H'Ks\  IU.E,  N.  C. 

The  Ihirie  County  Puter/triio  - 
Pecord  and  the  Courier,  pub¬ 
lished  in  nearby  Clemmons,  have 
l)e«*n  sold  to  the  Davie  County 
Publishing  Co.  in  exchange  for 
stock  and  other  considerations. 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Gordon  Tomlin¬ 
son  will  continue  to  publish  the 
Knterprise- Record  and  the  Cour- 
iei'.  They  are  the  largest  indi¬ 
vidual  stoi'kholders  in  Davie 
County  Publishing  Co. 

The  Knter|)rise-Record  is 
lieing  switched  from  the  letter- 
l)ress  to  offset. 


Morris  buys 
daily,  weekly 
in  Tennessee 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Charles  H.  Morris  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.  has  purchased  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  the  Mid-South  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
\ewx- Journal,  and  the  entire 
.stock  of  the  Rutherford  Courier 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Rutherford  Courier  of  Smyrna, 
Tenn. 

Morris  is  an  owner,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Southeast¬ 
ern  Newspapers  Corp.,  which 
owns  and  operates  the  Saeav- 
nah  Sexvti  and  Prenu,  Auyunta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald, 
and  Athenii  (Ga.)  Itanner-Her- 
old  and  Daily  Xewit,  and  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Savannah  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  si)okesman  for  South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  said  the 
l)urchase  was  not  “an  ex()ansion 
move”  by  Southeastern,  but 
represented  a  j)ersonal  invest¬ 
ment  by  Morris.  The  purchase* 
jerice  of  the  two  newspapers 
was  rej)orted  to  be  slightly  more 
than  $.3  million. 

Morris  purchased  the  two 
newspaper  publishing  companies 
from  Jack  McF'arland  and  W.  K. 
Ryner.son,  who  have  owned  and 
ojierated  the  companies  since 
the  early  1940’s,  and  R.  C.  Bell, 
who  owned  a  minority  interest. 
McFarland  was  j)resident  and 
iniblisher  of  the  Murfreesboro 
Daily  News-Journal,  and  Ryner¬ 
.son  is  president  and  |)ublisher 
of  the  ll'(«(cr  Haven  S’eivu- 
Chief.  McF'arland  will  remain 
as  publisher  of  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal.  R.  C.  Bell  will  continue  as 
general  manager.  Morris  has 
assumed  the  title  of  president  of 
Mid-South  and  Ogden  Daremus 
of  Savannah  has  been  named 
.secretary. 

1'he  News-Journal  is  a  six- 
day  afternoon  news|)aper  with 
a  circulation  of  8,<5()0.  The  week¬ 
ly  Rutherford  Courier  has  a 
circulation  of  .3,600. 

*  *  * 

Topeka 

Wilson-Davis  Publications  of 
Valley  F'alls,  Kans.,  which  re¬ 
cently  i)urchaspd  the  Onkaloo»a 
hideyendeyit,  has  announced  a 
co-management  operation  to  l  un 
the  weekly. 

Ron  Norris,  who  worked  with 
the  i)aper  for  four  years,  and 
Roger  Fagan,  who  has  t)een  with 
the  .\rrow  Printing  Co.  in  Gove, 
Kans.,  will  manage  the  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Clarke  Davis  and  Kol)ert  Wil- 
.son  purchased  the  Valley  Falh 
Vindicator  earlier  this  year  and 
recently  purchased  the  Independ¬ 
ent  from  Mrs.  Mary  Hoskinson 


whose  husband,  John,  owned  the 
paper  until  his  recent  death. 

*  *  « 

The  Yatea  Center  (Kans.) 
\ews  and  the  Toronto  Repiiblie- 
an  have  l)een  sold  to  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Richard  Clasen.  He  has 
been  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Florence  Bulletin  and  Bnma 
Sews  since  1964. 

Mrs.  Mary  Covert,  who  has 
been  in  Kansas  newspaper  work 
for  62  years,  has  l)een  with  the 
News  since  1942  when  her  late 
husband,  Harry  Covert,  pur¬ 
chased  it. 

The  other  owner  of  the  Yates 
Center  and  Toronto  papers  was 
Mrs.  Madeline  Johnson  who 
joined  the  Coverts  26  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

.An  ownership  change  has  t)een 
announced  by  the  Bonner 
Sprinyn  (Kans.)  Chieftain.  .Mr. 
and  Alr.s.  Paul  Massey,  co-|)ub- 
lisher  of  the  paper  for  two  years, 
has  acquired  a  minority  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Chieftain  with  an  o)»- 
))ortunity  to  l)ecome  sole  owners, 
.said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fllton  Carter, 
owners. 

The  Carters  have  moved  to 
Scottsdale,  .Ariz. 

♦  4: 

The  Satoma-ljiira y  (Kans.) 
Independent  has  Iteen  sold  to  the 
Ru.ssell  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Richard  Snook  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Russell  firm  which 
is  headed  by  Russell  Townsley 
as  president. 

Mrs.  Lila  Beisner,  who  has 
served  as  business  manager  of 
the  weekly  newsi)aper  for  19 
years,  has  been  named  editor  and 
business  manager. 

Student  Paper 
goes  statewide 

student  Outlook,  current 
events  publication  of  the  Losx 
.Anyeleu  Tiinea  with  a  .3.')0,0(Ht 
distribution  to  students  in  8.')0 
schools  of  Los  .Angeles  and 
Orange  counties,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  throughout  California. 

The  statewide  distribution  on 
a  cost-|)lus  j)ostage  basis  was 
launched  to  meet  leciuests  from 
teachers  wishing  to  use  the  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  classroom  guide, 
the  Times  advised. 

Student  Outlook  was  created 
in  1961  by  Daniel  Moore,  direc¬ 
tor  of  educational  services.  The 
fiublication  start'd  with  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  1 25,(100  copies. 

Abraham  Kotin  l)ecame  editor 
and  educational  services  dire<-tor 
following  the  recent  appointment 
of  Moore  as  special  assistant  to 
Otis  Chandler,  Times’  publi.sher. 

Kotin’s  educational  services 
staff  is  composed  of  Phil  Argen- 
to  and  .Mrs.  Lsal)el  James.  Jack 
.McCurdy,  Times  education 
writer,  is  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Outlook  l)oard. 


#  FRIEND.  ROMAN,  N 


■  COUNTRYMAN 
*  LEND  ME 

your  E&P.  ^ 

_ 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
;  THEY'LL  SENATE  I 
N  TO  YOU  FOR  ' 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

>  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I  so  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  * 

I  Dear  Editor  A  Publisher:  ■ 

J  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  J 

*  Name  .  * 

I  Address  .  I 

I  City  . State . Zip .  I 

!  Company  .  J 

*  Nature  of  Business  .  • 

I  □  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S,  and  Canada—  I 

*  All  other  countries,  $15  a  year.  J 
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Here’s  a  new  stand-out  container  for  the 
outstanding  Web  Offset  Newsbiacks. 

These  drums  will  soon  be  seen  in  plants 
no  longer  bothered  by  ink  problems. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION  •  INK  DIVISION 

Edison,  New  Jersey  08817 


Better  be  careful.  There  are  many  factors  you  should  consider. 
Take  a  minute  to  ask  yourself  a  few  pertinent  questions. 


1.  Will  the  new  machine  function  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
thoughtfully-planned  production  system  ’ 

2.  Is  the  manufacturer  a  well-established  company,  ready 
and  able  to  service  product  after  you  buy  it? 

3.  Can  he  provide  all  the  vital  components  of  the  system, 
and  warrant  them?  Input  devices?  Computer? 

4.  Will  he  give  you  the  all-important  software  support 
to  make  the  system  work  simply  and  efficiently? 

5.  Can  he  offer  attractive  lease  plans  to  save 

you  money?  - 


If  all  your  answers  are  yes,  youYe  probably  a  customer  of  ours. 
If  not,  we'd  welcome  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  your 
typesetting  equipment  should  come  from  |\/|0|-g0nth3|0r 

- __^___^_l  total 

graphic  arts 

company 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  a  division  of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


Photo -image 
plate  coming 
in  next  year 


1  a  1  *1  expansion  and  remodeling  about 

I  T  three  years  ago,  when  an  addi- 

li-C  fJllOd/  IJ.C*liy  tion  was  constructed  to  house 

the  Goss  Metro  offset  press  and 

__  a  • _  11*  related  departments. 

continues  remodeling 

T  .  ,  nois,  to  house  the  commercial 

T.  ,  •'iR  a^d  some  executive  offices  printing  division,  Tel  Graphics. 

Plans  for  a  $j.)0,()0()  remodel-  as  well  as  the  production  depart¬ 
ing  program  for  the  Telegraph-  ments — will  be  the  first  to 
Herald  Building  have  lieen  an-  undergo  reconstruction, 
nounced  by  William  Woodward,  The  mezzanine,  which  will  lie 
business  manager  of  the  offset  extended  to  create  a  second  floor 
newspaper. 

The  completed  plans  are  the 
result  of  more  than  a  year  of  phases  of  the  program, 
research  and  planning  by  the  A  yc'ar-’round  air  conditioning 
newspaper  staff  and  Walter  sy.stem  will  lie  installed. 

Holl,  Dubuque  designer.  A  self-serv  ice  elevator  in  the 

A  new  main  entrance  and  main  lobby  will  give  readers 
bronze-tone  glass  windows  will  convenient  access  to  the  news 
t»e  features  of  the  remo<lelled  room,  women’s  depaitment  and 
exterior.  The  main  entrance  will  sports  department  on  the  third 
lead  into  a  reception  lobby  where  floor. 

two  large  murals  depicting  the  Other  new  features  are  a  corn- 
heritage  of  the  newspaper,  one  bination  lounge-auditorium  for 
of  Iowa’s  oldest,  and  the  aiea  employes  on  the  third  floor;  and 
served  by  the  newspaper  will  Ik*  a  library,  designed  to  facilitate 
displayed.  An  early  printing  research  of  current  and  histori- 
press  will  Ik*  the  theme  of  one  cal  news  <lata.  Triangle  Press  Inc.,  printer 

mural.  The  other  will  feature  a  Material  from  the  news  rooms  of  eight  area  newspapers,  shop- 
riverlioat.  will  Ik*  speeded  to  the  production  ping  supplements  and  school  and 

The  remodeling  is  scheduled  to  departments  through  a  complex  college  publications,  has  pur- 
lK*gin  in  early  and  will  be  pneumatic  tulK*  delivery  system  chased  a  Cottrell  V-15A  offset 
phased  over  the  next  two  years,  to  Ik*  installed  l)etween  the  third  press.  The  new  4-unit  press  is 
The  first  floor — housing  ad-  and  first  floors.  the  third  Cottrell  press  owned 

vertising,  circulation,  account-  The  Telegraph-Herald  began  by  Triangle  since  1962. 


Printing  at  home  Officers. 

The  object  of  the  project, 
Lawrence,  Kans.  Rinehart  explained,  is  to  re- 
The  Lawrence  Outlook  Pub-  move  the  bottleneck  that  re¬ 
fer  offices,  and  the  third  floor  fishing  Co.  has  announced  plans  stricts  of  adoption  of  all-elec- 

will  Ik*  in  the  second  and  third  to  expand  its  printing  facilities,  tronic  composition.  Another 

Cottrell  V-15  offset  newspa-  benefit,  he  said,  will  l)e  improved 
per  printing  press  will  be  in-  reproduction  on  letterpresses. 
stalh*d  which  will  allow  the  en-  The  plates,  which  can  be 

tire  production  of  the  newspaper  photo-imaged,  are  designed  for 
in  Lawrence  for  the  first  time  highspeed  runs, 
in  five  years.  Most  recently,  the  Rinehart  told  how  several 
newspaper  has  lieen  composed  in  major  companies  are  working 

Lawrence  but  the  actual  press  with  ANPA/RI  on  this  and 
work  was  done  in  the  Ottawa  other  developments. 

Herald  printing  plant.  With  Bell  Laboratories,  the 


Bill  Nolan  retires 

William  J.  Nolan,  a  familiar 
figure  to  newspaper,  magazine 
and  rotogravure  printing  circles 
for  almost  half  a  century,  has 
retired  from  the  Goss  Company, 
division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
Inc.  He  was  Goss  vicepresident 
of  customer  engineering  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  His  career  has  spanned 
the  letterpress  era  of  the  Goss 
Comet  and  Cox-O-Type  flat 
lK*ds,  Goss  Tubulars  and  Semi- 
Cylindrical  presses,  including 
the  Headlines  and  offset. 


Lobby  murals  depict  heritage  of  the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald. 
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Central  plant  printing 
growth  due  to  offset 


How  largo  is  the  tn’nd  to¬ 
ward  central  plant  printing 
in  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  plants? 

A  survey  conducted  hy  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation,  indi¬ 
cated  that  84%  of  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  plants 
that  now  have  News  King  and 
Color  King  web  offset  presses 
are  printing  other  publications 
“on  contract.” 

The  .sur\ey  was  designed  to 
find  out  how  many  newspaj)ers, 
flyers,  shoppers,  Iwoks,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  similar  items,  are  Im'- 
ing  printed  by  each  plant;  how 
many  of  them  do  their  own  com¬ 
posing,  camera  and  plabonaking 
for  the.se  publications;  approxi¬ 
mately  how  many  impressions 
are  printed  each  week;  and  how 
many  produce  spot  and  jn-ocess 
color. 

Other  questions  in  the  survey 
included  the  numl>er  of  rolls  of 
newsj)rint  and  other  off.set  stock 
used  each  week;  whether  these 
plants  have  added  printing  units 
to  their  presses;  if  they  plan  to 
purchase  additional  e(|uipment 
in  the  next  12  month.s. 

77  in  printing  business 

Fairchild  mailed  the  survey 
questionnaire  to  238  of  its  press 
customers  in  the  U.S.  and  re¬ 
ceived  91  replies — a  .38%  return. 
Of  the  91  respon.ses,  77  stated 
that  they  were  printing  other 
publications  on  contract  (this 
figure  does  not  include  any  items 
that  are  owned  by  the  re- 
spondents). 

What  kinds  of  publications  do 
these  central  plants  print?  'I'he 
majority  of  them  concentrate  on 
newspapers,  flyers  and  shop¬ 
pers;  a  small  percentage  of  them 
al.so  print  lM>oks,  magazines,  tv 


guides,  and  similar  items.  While 
27%  said  they  specialize  in 
printing  only  “newspapers,” 
another  20%  replied  that  they 
do  “newspapers  and  flyers.”  A 
large  group — 2.3%  printed  all 
three:  “newspapers,  flyers  and 
shoppers” — and  2.3' r  produce 
“newspapers  and  shoppers.” 

Maxiniuiii  ii>agc 

'I’he  principal  objective  of  all 
the.se  plants  is  to  keep  their 
News  King  and  Color  King 
pre.sses  running — to  maximize 
profits  from  their  press  invest¬ 
ments.  .Almost  three-quarters 
(7.3%  )  of  the  central  plants  are 
printing  from  one  to  10  publica¬ 
tions  and  18''e  are  producing  11 
to  20  publications.  .Another  2% 
said  they  do  from  21  to  30  publi¬ 
cations  and  print  30  more. 

Another  inteiesting  factor  is 
the  number  of  impressions 
printed  each  week.  Some  r>(!% 
said  they  are  printing  up  to 
100,000  impre.ssions  per  week 
while  Ifi'r  do  from  1((1,000  to 
2.")0,000.  After  the  quarter  of  a 
million  mark  is  passed,  7%  said 
they  are  printing  2.')1,000  to 
.700, (too,  from  ."iOl.OOO  to  1,- 
000,000,  and  4%  1,000,000  or 

more  impressions  a  week. 

.Another  interesting  finding 
from  the  survey  was  that  some 
central  plants  do  all  of  their 
customers’  composition  while 
others  recfuire  their  customers 
to  bring  in  camera-ready  copy. 
Twenty  per  cent  .said  they  did 
“all”  of  the  composing  while 
18%  stated  they  did  “nime.”  The 
balance  indicated  they  did  any¬ 
where  from  .7%  to  90' f  of  the 
composing  with  the  overall  av¬ 
erage  in  the  40'';  area. 

However,  when  these  same 
plants  were  asked  about  pro¬ 
viding  camera  and  platemaking 
for  their  customers,  "iV/t  rejdied 
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that  they  did  it  “all.”  The  other 
plants  did  anywhere  from  5%  to 
90%  of  the  camera  and  plate¬ 
making  with  the  average  at  ap¬ 
proximately  55%. 

Golur  printing 

Color  printing  is  an  im- 
liortant  part  of  the  central 
plants’  production  for  customers. 
.Approximately  90%  reported 
that  they  are  producing  spot 
color  and  perhaps  even  more 
significantly,  17%  indicated  that 
they  are  also  jjrinting  process 
color. 

The  central  plants  indicated 
that  they  use  anywhere  from 
«>ne  to  100  rolls  of  newsprint 
each  week.  Some  62%  replied 
that  they  use  from  one  to  10 
rolls  and  24%  from  11  to  20; 
another  8%  use  21  to  40  rolls  and 
4%  from  41  to  100.  Almost  one- 
quarter  (23% )  also  said  they 
use  offset  ranging  in  weight 
from  40  to  70  pounds. 

The  majority  of  these  plants 
initially  purchased  two  and  three 
unit  News  King  and  Color  King 
pressM'S.  After  an  average  of  2.4 
years,  22%  added  another  print¬ 
ing  unit  to  increase  the  page 
capacity  of  their  presses. 

.More  equipment 

When  asked  if  they  plan  to 
purchase  any  new  e()uipment  to 
handle  their  contract  printing 
jobs  within  the  next  12  months, 
44%  of  the  plants  said,  “yes.” 
Of  those  that  replied  affirma¬ 
tively,  64%  plan  to  buy  photo¬ 
typesetters  and  .58%  plan  to  add 
on  printing  units  for  their 
presses.  A  small  percentage  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  plan  to  pur¬ 
chase  other  items  such  as  cam¬ 
eras,  platemakers,  linecasters, 
tape  peiforators,  paper  folders 
or  binders.  One  publisher  even 
.said  he  plans  to  purchase  a  “new 
press.” 

Why  has  web  offset  created 
this  significant  trend  towards 
central  plant  printing?  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  iMH-au.se  these 
pre.sses  offer  the  advantage  of 
higher  speed  as  compared  to  the 
letterpress  equipment  they  for- 
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merly  used.  Not  only  does  it  take 
less  time  to  print  their  own  jobs, 
but  they  are  also  able  to  print 
other  publications  with  their 
“free  press  time.”  Two  other 
important  factors  in  the  trend 
toward  central  plants  are  the 
shorter  preparatory’  time  needed 
for  offset  and  the  ability  to  eas¬ 
ily  print  spot  and  process  color. 
. 

Business  is  up, 
costs  are  down 
with  web  offset 

CoFFEYViLi.E,  Kans. 

Thirty  editors  and  publishers 
from  11  towns  in  Kan.sas  and 
Missouri  convened  recently  at 
the  Coffeyville  Jmtnml  to  view 
this  daily’s  modernized  plant. 

Central  feature  of  the  Joiir- 
nnl's  new  look  is  a  C.ttrell  V-22 
web  offset  press.  The  six-unit 
press  made  its  first  run  within 
three  weeks  from  the  day  it  was 
uncrated,  printing  process  color 
advertising  and  editorial  pho¬ 
tos. 

“T<Klay,”  says  Richard  Sea¬ 
ton,  editor  and  publisher,  “we 
print  color  adverti.sing  daily  and 
use  editorial  color  one  day  each 
week.” 

With  a  circulation  of  more 
than  1(),()00,  the  Journal  is  the 
largest  offset  newspaper  in 
Kansas. 

“Re<’eption  of  our  ‘new  look’ 
has  l)een  extraordinary,”  says 
Seaton,  brother  of  former  In¬ 
terior  Secretary’  Fred  A.  Seaton. 
Business  Manager  Robert  Pratt 
agrees.  According  to  Pratt,  the 
Journal  is  selling  more  advertis¬ 
ing  and  printing  more  pages 
since  the  paper  went  offset. 

“Our  monthly  advertising  lin¬ 
age  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1968  is  36,000  inches  vs.  23,000 
inches  for  the  same  period  in 
1967.  And  this  doesn’t  really  tell 
the  story  since  we  opeiated  our 
V-‘22  just  iVz  months  during  the 
first  half  of  1968.” 

Although  figures  are  still  1m»- 
ing  tabulated,  Pratt  feels  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  photocomposition 
eciuipment  will  lower  total  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  “We  know,”  he 
says,  “that  we  need  25  per  cent 
less  pressroom  personnel  with 
the  new  set  up,  and  we  fully 
expect  to  find  our  costs  a  great 
deal  lower  when  our  cold  type 
system  is  factored  in.” 

• 

Spiirr  with  Photon 

Ron  Spurr  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  by  Photon 
Inc.  to  cover  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Manitoba,  Canada.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Photon,  Spurr  was  with 
Luillow  Ty’pograph  Co. 
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Just  as  a  quarterback  gets  backup  from  his  team,  stereotypers  can  count 
on  Burgess  for  backup.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way . . .  research 
and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right  in  your 
plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression.  Burgess  Cellulose 
Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


get  the  Biugess  backup 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Central  plant  printing 
growth  due  to  offset 


How  large  is  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  central  plant  itrinting 
in  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  plants? 

A  survey  conducted  hy  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation,  indi¬ 
cated  that  of  newspaper 

and  commercial  printing  ])lants 
that  now  have  News  King  and 
Color  King  web  offset  i)resses 
are  printing  other  publications 
“on  contract.” 

The  survey  was  designed  to 
find  out  how  many  newspaj)ei-s, 
flyers,  shoppers,  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  similar  items,  are  Ink¬ 
ing  printed  by  each  plant;  how 
many  of  them  do  their  own  com¬ 
posing,  camera  and  platemaking 
for  these  publications;  approxi¬ 
mately  how  many  impri'ssions 
are  printed  each  week;  and  h«>w 
many  produce  spot  and  process 
color. 

Other  questions  in  the  survey 
included  the  number  of  rolls  of 
newsprint  and  other  offset  stock 
used  each  week;  whether  these 
plants  have  added  printing  units 
to  their  presses;  if  they  plan  to 
purchase  additional  e(|uipment 
in  the  next  12  month.s. 

77  in  printing  liu>inr<» 

Fairchild  mailed  the  survey 
questionnaire  to  2.38  of  its  press 
customers  in  the  U.S.  and  re¬ 
ceived  91  replies — a  SS'Jr  return. 
Of  the  91  responses,  77  stated 
that  they  were  printing  other 
publications  on  contract  (this 
figure  does  not  include  any  items 
that  are  owned  by  the  re- 
si)ondents). 

What  kinds  of  publications  do 
these  central  plants  print?  'I'he 
majority  of  them  concentrate  on 
newspapers,  flyers  and  shop¬ 
pers;  a  small  percentage  of  them 
also  print  Iwoks,  magazines,  tv 


guides,  and  similar  items.  While 
27C^  said  they  specialize  in 
printing  only  “newspapers,” 
another  200r  replied  that  they 
do  “newspapers  and  flyers.”  \ 
large  group — 23';r  printed  all 
three:  “newspapers,  flyers  and 
shoppers” — and  23'^r  produce 
“newspapers  and  shoppers.” 

Maxiniuiii  usage 

The  principal  objective  of  all 
these  plants  is  to  keep  their 
News  King  and  Color  King 
presses  running — to  maximize 
l)rofits  from  their  press  invest¬ 
ments.  -Almost  three-quarters 
Ci-Wr)  of  the  central  plants  are 
printing  from  one  to  10  publica¬ 
tions  and  18'‘r  are  producing  11 
to  20  publications.  .Another  2% 
said  they  do  from  21  to  30  publi¬ 
cations  and  print  30  more. 

.Another  interesting  factor  is 
the  numl>er  of  impressions 
printed  each  week.  Some  0t>% 
said  they  are  printing  up  to 
100,000  impressions  p<‘r  week 
while  l()''r  do  from  101,000  to 
2.70,000.  After  the  quarter  of  a 
million  mark  is  passed,  7%  said 
they  are  printing  2.71,000  to 
.700,0(»0,  ,7';f  from  .701,000  to  1,- 
000,000,  and  AVr  1,000,000  or 
more  impressions  a  week. 

.Another  intere.sting  finding 
from  the  survey  was  that  some 
central  plants  do  all  of  their 
customers’  composition  while 
others  reejuire  their  customers 
to  bring  in  camera-ready  copy. 
Twenty  per  cent  said  they  did 
“all”  of  the  composing  while 
18%  stated  they  did  “none.”  The 
balance  indicated  they  did  any- 
wheie  from  .7%  to  OO'r  of  the 
composing  with  the  overall  av- 
eiage  in  the  lOe;  area. 

However,  when  th<‘se  sanu* 
plants  were  asked  about  pro¬ 
viding  camera  and  platemaking 
for  their  customers,  71%  replied 
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that  they  did  it  “all.”  The  other 
plants  did  anywhere  from  5%  to 
!>0%  of  the  camera  and  plate¬ 
making  with  the  average  at  ap¬ 
proximately  55%. 

Color  printing 

Color  printing  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  central 
plants’  production  for  customers. 
-Approximately  90%  reported 
that  they  are  producing  spot 
color  and  perhaps  even  more 
significantly,  17%  indicated  that 
they  are  also  printing  process 
color. 

The  central  plants  indicated 
that  they  use  anywhere  from 
one  to  100  rolls  of  newsprint 
each  week.  Some  62%  replied 
that  they  use  from  one  to  10 
rolls  and  24%  from  11  to  20; 
another  8%  use  21  to  40  rolls  and 
4%  from  41  to  100.  Almost  one- 
quarter  (23%)  also  said  they 
use  offset  ranging  in  weight 
from  40  to  70  pounds. 

The  majority  of  these  plants 
initially  purchased  two  and  three 
unit  News  King  and  Color  King 
presses.  -After  an  average  of  2.4 
years,  22%  added  another  print¬ 
ing  unit  to  increase  the  page 
capacity  of  their  presses. 

More  equipment 

When  asked  if  they  plan  to 
l)urchase  any  new  equipment  to 
handle  their  contract  printing 
jobs  within  the  next  12  months, 
44%  of  the  plants  said,  “yes.” 
(If  those  that  replied  affirma¬ 
tively,  64%  plan  to  buy  photo- 
type.setters  and  58%  plan  to  add 
on  printing  units  for  their 
presse.s.  A  small  percentage  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  plan  to  pur¬ 
chase  other  items  such  as  cam¬ 
eras,  ))latemakers,  linecasters, 
tape  perforators,  paper  folders 
or  binders.  One  publisher  even 
said  he  plans  to  purchase  a  “new 
press.” 

Why  has  web  offset  created 
this  significant  trend  towards 
central  plant  printing?  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  l)ecause  these 
presses  offer  the  advantage  of 
higher  speed  as  compared  to  the 
letterpress  equipment  they  for- 
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merly  used.  Not  only  does  it  take 
less  time  to  print  their  own  jobs, 
but  they  are  also  able  to  print 
other  publications  with  their 
“free  press  time.”  Two  other 
important  factors  in  the  trend 
toward  central  plants  are  the 
shorter  preparatory  time  needed 
for  offset  and  the  ability  to  eas¬ 
ily  print  spot  and  process  color. 
• 

Business  is  up, 
costs  are  down 
with  web  offset 

COFFEYVILI-E,  Kans. 

Thirty  editors  and  publishers 
from  11  towns  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  convened  recently  at 
the  CoffeyvUle  Jminial  to  view 
this  daily’s  modernized  plant. 

Central  feature  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  new  look  is  a  C.ttrell  V-22 
web  off-set  press.  The  six-unit 
press  made  its  first  run  within 
three  weeks  from  the  day  it  was 
uncrated,  printing  process  color 
advertising  and  editorial  pho¬ 
tos. 

“Today,”  says  Richard  Sea¬ 
ton,  editor  and  publisher,  “we 
print  color  adverti.sing  daily  and 
use  editorial  color  one  day  each 
week.” 

With  a  circulation  of  more 
than  10,000,  the  Journal  is  the 
largest  offset  newspaper  in 
Kansas. 

“Re<‘eption  of  our  ‘new  look’ 
has  t)een  extraordinary,”  says 
Seaton,  brother  of  former  In¬ 
terior  Secretary  Fred  -A.  Seaton. 
Business  Manager  Robert  Pratt 
agrees.  -According  to  Pratt,  the 
Journal  is  selling  more  advertis¬ 
ing  and  printing  more  pages 
since  the  paper  went  offset. 

“(7ur  monthly  advertising  lin¬ 
age  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1968  is  36,000  inches  vs.  23,000 
inches  for  the  same  period  in 
1967.  And  this  doesn’t  really  tell 
the  story  since  we  operated  our 
V-22  just  4  Va  months  during  the 
first  half  of  1968.” 

Although  figures  are  still  be¬ 
ing  tabulated,  Pratt  feels  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  photocomposition 
equipment  will  lower  total  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  “We  know,”  he 
says,  “that  we  need  25  per  cent 
less  pressroom  personnel  with 
the  new  set  up,  and  we  fully 
expect  to  find  our  costs  a  great 
deal  lower  when  our  cold  type 
system  is  factored  in.” 

. 

Spurr  with  Photon 

Ron  Spurr  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  by  Photon 
Inc.  to  cover  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Manitoba,  Canada.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Photon,  Spurr  was  with 
Lutllow  Typograph  Co. 
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Just  as  a  quarterback  gets  backup  from  his  team,  stereotypers  can  count 
on  Burgess  for  backup.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way . . .  research 
and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right  in  your 
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plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression.  Burgess  Cellulose 
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Dow  Jones  will  marry 
offset  with  facsimile 


Work  has  started  on  the 
ninth  M'n//  Street  Joitrnnl  print- 
inir  i)lant.  the  country’s  first  fa¬ 
cility  desinnetl  exclusively  for 
production  of  a  major  daily 
newspaper  using;  facsniile  trans¬ 
mission  and  offset  printing  in 
one  continuous  operation. 

Ifow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  national  business 
daily,  also  announced  plans  to 
combine  the  Journal’s  facsimile 
opeiation  in  Riverside,  Calif., 
with  offset  iirinting:. 

The  moves  mean  that,  in 
about  a  year’s  time,  Dow  Jones 
will  have  two  plants  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  which  the  Journal  will 
Ije  produced  using  facsimile 
transmission  and  offset  print¬ 
ing.  In  all,  about  .■{()(l,()()0  daily 
copies  of  the  newspaper  will  be 
l)repared  using  these  techniques. 

The  new  plant,  to  be  erected 
on  a  197-acre  tract  of  company 
property  in  South  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  will  house  a  five-unit  Goss 
Metro-Offset  and  Muirhead  fac¬ 
simile  equijnnent.  General  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  60,000  square- 
foot,  one-stor>'  building  is  S.  T. 
Peterson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  South 
Brunswick,  N.J.  It  was  designed 
by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers. 

When  it  is  completed,  the  new 
plant  will  l>e  the  third  Dow 
Jones  printing  facility  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  The 
others  are  located  at  Chicopee 


Falls,  Mass.,  and  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

The  South  Brunswick  facility 
will  i)rovide  maximum  service 
lor  Wall  Street  Journal  sub- 
.scrilM'is  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York-Xew  Jer.sey  area,  as 
well  as  Philadelphia. 

At  present.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  subscribers  i-eceive 
copies  of  the  Journal  printed 
in  the  Chicoi)ee  facility.  Those 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  receive 
the  newspai)er  that’s  printed  in 
the  Silver  Si)ring  plant. 

Facsimile  transmission  will 
originate  in  the  Chicoi)ee  plant, 
about  160  air  miles  to  the  North¬ 
east.  As  each  page  is  made  up 
at  that  location  by  conventional 
production  methods,  a  special 
page  proof,  complete  with  ad¬ 
vertisements,  will  l)e  prepared. 
It  will  be  placed  on  a  transmit¬ 
ting  device,  and  sent,  via  micro- 
wave  channels,  to  the  New 
Jersey  building.  A  receiving 
unit  will  reproduce  the  page,  in 
four  and  one-half  minutes,  on 
sensitive  photographic  film, 
from  which  an  offset  i)rinting 
plate  will  be  made. 

The  initial  pre.ss  run  will  be 
alK)ut  175,000  copies  daily. 

Total  national  circulation  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  exceeds 
1,100,000  copies  daily. 

The  first  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 


NOW,  USE  FULL  REEL  SPACE  EVERY  DAY, 

RUN  HI-FI  OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE  'A  OR  %  ROLL  (OR  2 
HALF  ROLLS)  WITH  TILT-LOCK  DIFFERENTIAL  UNWIND. 


Tilt-Lock  Differential  Un¬ 
wind  Assembly  assures  controlled 
web-tension  on  each  roll  running 
from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam¬ 
eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
suited  for  all  flying  and  hand 
paster  presses.  The  Assembly 
pays  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
it  is  used. 

For  complete  information  write 
or  call: 


ARCHITECT'S  RENDERING  of  the  ninth  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  printing 
facility,  the  first  such  plant  in  the  country  designed  exclusively  for 
production  of  a  major  daily  newspaper  using  facsimile  transmission 
and  offset  printing  in  one  continuous  operation.  The  one  story  build¬ 
ing  will  contain  60,000  square  feet.  Contractor  is  S.  T.  Peterson  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  South  Brunswick,  N.J.  Architects  are  Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers  Inc. 


took  place  in  1062  in  California. 
.\t  that  time,  transmi.ssions 
originated  in  the  Journal’s  San 
Francisco  office  and  were  sent 
to  Riverside. 

The  occasion  marked  the  first 
time  that  a  newspaper  was  com- 
irletcly  produced  in  this  country 
using  facsimile  methods. 

In  lff67  Dow  Jones  oirened  a 
modern  plant  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  and  production  and  fac¬ 
simile  facilities  were  relocated 
there  from  San  Francisco. 

At  all  times,  however,  print¬ 
ing  at  the  Riverside  jrlant  was 
the  conventional  letterpress 
type. 

In  the  Midwest,  at  Highland, 
Ill.,  Dow  Jones  Ix'gan  experi¬ 
menting  with  coldtype  and  off¬ 
set  printing  in  1!)67.  Now  70,- 
000  daily  copies  of  the  Journal 
are  i)rinted  there  by  a  five-unit 
Goss  Metro-Offset. 

The  combined  offset  press  run 
at  South  Brunswick,  Riverside 
and  Highlands  will  total  about 
:175,00J  daily  copies  after  the 
New  Jersey  plant  goes  into  op¬ 
eration. 

Wall  Street  Journal  printing 
plants  in  Cleveland,  Chicago 
and  Dallas  use  conventional  hot 
metal  composition  anti  letter- 
jtress  printing. 

The  exterior  of  the  building 
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at  South  Brunswick  is  designetl 
to  lie  architecturally  compatible 
with  an  80,000  square-foot  of¬ 
fice  building  alieady  located  on 
the  Dow  Jones  property,  near 
Princeton,  N.J.  .\  22,000  square- 
foot  research  building  also  now 
stands  on  the  site. 

Access  to  the  new  jilant  will 
lie  from  Riilge  Road,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  conqiany’s  property.  The 
western  boundary  is  U.S.  Route 
1.  a  major  traftic  artery  from 
North  to  South. 

Dow  Jones  o|)i  ned  its  office 
and  research  facilities  in  the 
Princeton  area  in  Decemlier, 
106-1.  .4lKnit  270  jieople  are  em¬ 
ployed  there. 

NeM  press's  on  lino 
early  in  January 

D.WTON,  Ohio 

The  first  jihase  of  a  press 
modernization  program  at  Day- 
ton  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  nearing 
completion. 

Eight  of  18  new  units  of  Hoe 
Colormatic  presses  are  lieing  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  downtown  plant 
which  produces  the  I  lit  if  ton  htiilif 
S'eWH  and  the  Jounntl  Hertthl. 
They  are  scheduled  to  lie  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  early  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary. 

When  the  first  eight  units  are 
set,  an  11-year-old  press  will  be 
removed  and  the  remaining  10 
units  put  into  place.  .411  18  units 
are  expected  to  lie  ready  in  line 
by  October,  1!)(>!I. 

George  R.  Hall  and  Co.  is  in 
charge  of  the  installation. 

In  addition  to  the  18  units,  a 
Hoe  ink  suppression  system, 
double  Hoe  3:2  folders,  Hurle- 
tron  insetter  controls  and  GE 
drive  units  are  being  installed. 

The  presses  are  designed  to 
run  double  to  deliver  tabs  and 
pre-prints  on  both  sides.  Four 
half-decks  for  spot  color  and 
four  color  cylinder  units  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  total  installation, 
allowing  16  pages  of  full  color 
and  16  of  spot  color. 


M  ^  '  ^ 
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ask  the  big  ones. 

Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  [J3 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  1  I 


Offset  run 
on  schedule 
in  St.  Louis 

The  “first  run”  of  the  8-unit 
Goss  Metro-Offset  press  at  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
will  be  made  this  month. 

The  double-width  offset  press, 
manufactured  by  tbe  Goss  Com- 
l)any,  division  of  Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter  Inc.,  will  be  run  on 
regular  editions  and  advance 
sections. 

Tbe  Metro-Offset  is  capable 
of  printing  a  122-page  newspa¬ 
per  with  full  process  color  on 
eight  pages  and  spot  color  on  IG 
pages. 

Alex  Primm,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  re¬ 
ported  there  will  l)e  limited  cold 
tyi)e  production  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  as  a  pilot  project  and 
that  the  press  will  l)e  used  to 
gain  experience  with  the  offset 
process  in  producing  the  paper 
and  other  sections. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  an 
evening  circulation  of  :{87,18() 
and  610,016  on  Sunday.  The 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  which 
owns  the  Post-Dispatch,  al.so 
prints  the  Newhouse-owned 
morning  (iloln-Deoiocrat,  hav- 


ol6  and  a  weekend  circulation 
of  361,848.  These  newspapers 
are  now  produced  on  eight 
presses,  including  51  letterpress 
units  of  which  21  are  Goss 
Headliners. 

Primm  said  plans  are  being 
considered  to  close  the  advance 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  early  Friday  afternoon 
and  run  the  edition  offset,  thus 
providing  improved  printing  on 
the  society  pages  and  higher 
quality  color  on  the  Sunday 
magazine  and  other  sections. 

Installation  of  the  press  in¬ 
cludes  a  double  3:2  folder, 
double  upper  formers,  seven 
Goss  Reel-Tension-Pasters,  and 
Digital  Paster  Pilots. 

*  *  * 

Ready  for  conversion 

Tbe  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  .imcrican  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  installation  of 
a  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  in 
•Januarj'.  This  will  be  the  largest 
circulation  daily  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  convert  from  letterpress. 

After  completion,  the  new 
equipment  will  enable  tbe 
Waterbury  Republican  and 
.\merican  to  print  a  48-page  pa- 
jier  in  a  straight  run  or  96  pages 
collect. 

The  Republican,  established 
in  1881,  is  printed  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  The  American  comes 


out  every  evening  except  sun- 
day.  Combined  morning  and 
evening  circulation  is  67,000 
and  Sunday  totals  57,000. 

Tbe  six-unit  Metro-Offset  will 
replace  an  eight-unit  letterpress. 

The  new  offset  press  includes 
two  color  half  decks  to  give  a 
full  range  of  process  color  capa¬ 
bility. 

Installation  of  the  Metro- 
Offset  press  will  be  a  gradual 
process  with  four  of  the  eight 
letterpress  units  first  being  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  by  four  off¬ 
set  units. 

Tbe  paper  will  then  be  printed 
on  tbe  other  four  letterpress 
units  until  the  offset  press  is 
X'eady  to  handle  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  remaining  two  off¬ 
set  units  will  then  be  installed. 

William  B.  Pape,  publisher, 
said  that  photocomposition,  au¬ 
tomatic  camera  and  film  process¬ 
ing  equipment  have  been  in- 
.stalled. 

*  *  * 

‘On  edition’  with  color 

“Here  It  Is!”  was  the  head¬ 
line  of  the  Ou'ensboro  (Ky.) 
Messenger  and  Inquirer  when  it 
recently  ran  its  first  issue  on 
the  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  and 
was  officially  “on  edition.” 

Explaining  that  the  Messen¬ 
ger  and  Inquirer  will  use  proc¬ 
ess  color  pictures  for  special 
events,  the  paper  ran  a  six- 
column,  four-color  photo  of  the 


readers  that  from  the  printing 
units  on  the  upper  floor  to  the 
Goss  Reelroom  underneath,  the 
press  is  approximately  two  and 
one-half  stories  high. 

As  the  first  issue  rolled  off 
the  new  press,  the  switch  from 
the  lO-unit  Tubular  press  to 
offset  was  complete. 

The  paper  has  moved  from 
its  plant  at  102  E.  Third  Street 
to  its  new  plant  at  1401  Freder¬ 
ica  Street. 

Lawrence  W.  Hager,  presi- 
<lent  and  publisher,  said  the 
press  is  equipped  with  a  half¬ 
deck  and  2:1  Goss  Uniflow  fold¬ 
er  and  in  addition  to  the  full 
process  color,  spot  color  will  also 
l)e  utilized. 

The  Messenger,  established  in 
1874,  and  the  Inquirer,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1884,  Ix'came  a  single 
pa))er  in  1954. 

9 

Kraft  in  new  area 

Lester  A.  Kraft,  a  five-year 
veteran  of  the  Goss  Company’s 
sales  division,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  north  cen¬ 
tral  sales.  He  has  been  based  in 
San  Francisco.  Now  be  will  Ix' 
responsible  for  tbe  area  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Ontario  from 
Toronto  West,  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  working  out  of 
Chicago. 


enough  words  to  TELL  you 
why  BEVERIDGE  MATS 
are  best-that’s  why 
we  SHOW  you 

Thousands  of  words  couldn’t  accurately  describe  the 
superiorities  of  Beveridge  Mats.  You  must  see  them 
molded  on  your  equipment  to  appreciate  how  they  give 
deeper  molds,  cleaner,  sharper  reproductions  and  free¬ 
dom  from  distortion.  Rather  than  telling  you,  let  us  show 
you  how  you  can  get  the  best  in  mat  performance  with 
Beveridge  Mats. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


Newspapers 
Beveridge 
Auto-Pack 
Beveridge 
High  Speed 
Beveridge 
Multi-Cast 


Syrrdicates 
Beveridge 
“500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge 
Color-Pack 
Beveridge 
Premium-Bake 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635-4391 
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Longview  plant  enlarged, 
new  equipment  installed 


In  Green  Bay, 
just  about  everyone 
needs  a  furnace . . . 


including 

the  Press-Gazette 


A  fast-growing  paper  like  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
has  to  get  the  news  out  while  it’s  still  news.  Their  new 
press  will  up  production  speed  100%.  And  to  meet  the 
greater  metal  requirements,  the  Press-Gazette  picked  a 
new  Nolan-Jampol  stereo  furnace.  But  things  really 
haven’t  changed  up  in  Green  Bay.  Furnaces  are  still 
keeping  people  warm  —  and  the  news  hot. 


JERRY  S.  DeHIMER,  a  former 
producfion  manager  and  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald,  has  been  named 
production  manager  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal.  DeHimer, 

32,  was  operations  research  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Beacon  Journal  since 
moving  to  Akron  in  March.  He  is 
a  1957  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  and  he  served  seven 
years  as  an  Air  Force  pilot. 
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MODERN  PLANT  envisioned  by  Charles  N.  Webster  when  he  was 
a  delivery  boy  for  his  father's  weekly  newspaper  will  come  true  with 
the  completion  of  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening  News  building. 


Publisher  is  near  his  30 -year  goal 


^Galloping  Betsy  ^ 
ends  long  career; 
replaced  by  V~22 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

“Galloping  Betsy,”  a  Cottrell 
letterpress  built  in  1889,  is  get¬ 
ting  a  well-earned  rest  in  the 
basement  of  The  Journal  Era 
here  after  a  lengthy  newspaper 
career.  Her  replacement  is 
another  Cottrell  press — a  sleek 
new  V-22. 

For  more  than  70  of  her  78 
years,  Betsy  turned  out  the 
weekly  newspaper  for  this  Mich¬ 
igan  River  community.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  colorful  nickname 
from  citizens  who  had  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  her  rumbling  pro¬ 
duction  runs. 

Early  this  year,  the  newspa-. 
per  switched  its  printing  pro¬ 
duction  to  nearby  Niles,  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  Journal-Era  now  is 
printed  on  a  Cottrell  V-22  offset 
press,  a  1968  cousin  of  the  1889 
model.  The  V-22  prints  a  24- 
page  standard  size  newspaper  at 
speeds  to  22,000  per  hour  and 
is  capable  of  .(uality  4 -color  re¬ 
production. 


CAPCO 

For  Effcitnt  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face  O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  Collepe  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


Port  .Angeles,  Wash. 

A  $250,000  investment  will 
provide  the  Port  Angelen  Eve¬ 
ning  News  with  a  new  plant  and 
new  offset  press  equipment  early 
next  year,  according  to  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Charles  N.  Webster,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Construction  of  a  50  by  100- 
foot  building  designed  to  house 
the  newest  offset  and  cold  type 
equipment  is  now  under  way  on 
a  corner  site  here.  The  plant 
will  be  flanked  by  a  100  by  140 
parking  space. 

The  modern  plant  will  culmi¬ 
nate  a  30-yeai-  vision  for  Web¬ 
ster,  who  served  as  a  delivery 
l)oy  when  the  then  weekly  News 
was  published  by  his  father. 


Offset  has  opened  new  jirint- 
ing  opportunities  for  The  Jour¬ 
nal-Era.  The  street  floor  of  the 
Berrien  Springs  plant  now  is 
devoted  to  editorial  offices,  bus¬ 
iness  offices,  and  a  composing 
roem. 

Today,  the  hot-metal  equip¬ 
ment  is  giving  way  to  coldtype 
processes  nece.ssary  to  produce 
camera-ready  layouts  for  once- 
a-week  delivery  to  the  printing 
plant  of  the  Niles  Star. 

Some  hot-type  equipment  re¬ 
mains  for  the  non-newspaper 
jirinting  business  conducted 
by  The  Journal- Era,  explains 
Charles  D.  Mierau,  publisher  of 
the  Berrien  Springs  weekly. 

Production  of  the  Journal-Era 
now  is  completed  on  Monday  and 
Tue.sday,  and  .Mierau  takes  the 
layouts  to  Niles  early  Wednes¬ 
day.  A  few  hours  later  he  is  on 
his  way  back  to  Berrien  Springs, 
with  the  1,4  DO  copies  in  the  back 
of  a  station  wagon. 

“It  used  to  take  all  week,  and 
then  some,  to  put  out  the  pa¬ 
per,”  Mierau  says.  “Makeup 
alone  took  two  days.  .And  it  took 
another  two  days  to  run  it  off 


Edward  B.  Webster. 

Plant  provisions  will  include 
a  five  unit  Community  Press 
with  space  for  a  sixth  unit  when 
additional  capacity  is  needed  by 
the  under-10,00()  circulation 
daily. 

Smooth  concrete  pilasters  will 
support  huge  laminated  beams 
to  eliminate  inside  supports  for 
the  roof  structure.  Exterior 
walls  will  be  tilt-up  panels  of 
concrete  with  exposed  aggregate. 

The  production  layout  devel¬ 
oped  by  J.  Ben  Penners  of  The 
Dalles,  Ore.,  includes  a  four-belt 
conveyor  system  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  a  new  phone  sys¬ 
tem. 

Newspapers  coming  off  the 


press  will  be  conveyed  under  the 
floor  and  up  to  the  circulation 
room. 

Copy  will  then  flow  directly 
back  from  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  composing 
room.  The  one-story  building 
will  l)e  higher  at  the  rear  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  press.  Several 
new  pieces  of  composing  equip¬ 
ment  and  new  office  furniture 
will  l)e  purchased  for  the  com¬ 
pleted  plant. 

The  News  has  lieen  offset  for 
five  years  now.  The  new  press 
will  provide  growth  capabilities, 
speedier  production  and  give 
n.ore  latitude  in  running  color, 
said  Ned  Thomas,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher. 


on  the  old  letterpress,  with  its 
eight-page  capacity.” 

Now,  Mierau  says,  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Era  is  able  to  look  lieyond 
her  single  paper  production.  The 
printing  company  is  composing 
the  bi-weekly  Lake  Michigan 
College  Journal.  .And  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Berrien  Springs 
composition  and  Niles  offset 
printing  leaves  time  for  addi¬ 
tional  newspaper  projects  by  the 
Journal-Era. 

Old  Betsy  rests  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Era’s  basement,  pages  of  her 
last  edition  still  clinging  to  her 
dust-covered  bed. 

Betsy  was  built  in  1889  at 
Cottrell’s  plant  in  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  and  branded  Number  5771. 
.At  that  time  Cottrell  was  only 
nine  years  old.  Today  the  news¬ 
paper  press  manufacturer  is  a 
division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation. 

First  home  for  Betsy  was  a 
Chicago  printing  company, 
where  she  turned  out  maps  for 
nearly  nine  years.  Then  she  was 
purchased  by  the  Journal-Era  in 
1897  and  shipped  100  miles  east 
to  her  new  home. 


Satellite  keyboards 
used  with  computer 

An  enterprising  Tooele,  Utah 
publisher  is  providing  small 
printers  and  publishers  typo¬ 
graphic  quality  plus  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  electronic  typeset¬ 
ting  equipment  through  a  net¬ 
work  of  satellite  keyboards. 

Typographic  Systems  Inc., 
headed  by  Joel  Dunn,  publisher 
of  the  74-year-old  Tooele  Tran¬ 
script  Bulletin,  provides  a  serv¬ 
ice  patterned  after  time-sharing 
computer  service  centers  in 
which  firms  buy  time  on  a  com¬ 
puter  programmed  for  process¬ 
ing  perforated  tape  and  on  all 
Intertype  Fototronic  photo  unit. 

The  solid-state  Intertype  Foto¬ 
tronic  unit  in  Tooele  is  the 
heart  of  the  photocomposition 
system.  A  specially-designed  key¬ 
board  perforator  is  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  unjustified  and  unhyphen¬ 
ated  tape  in  customer’s  plants. 
.A  Digital  Equipment  PDP-8S 
computer  jirocesses  this  raw  tape 
to  operate  the  Fototronic  unit. 
Tape  is  then  shipped  to  Tooele 
for  j)roces.sing. 
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21  at  seminar 
on  production 
for  two  weeks 

An  American  Press  Institute 
Seminar  to  study  New  Methods 
of  Newspaper  Production  will 
begin  Sunday,  November  10,  at 
Columbia  University.  Newspa¬ 
per  executives  from  14  states 
and  Canada  will  attend  the  two- 
week  session. 

The  members  are: 

Berwyn  M.  Blessing,  produc¬ 
tion  managex’-Printing  Division, 
State  and  Columbia  (S.C.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  presi¬ 
dent  and  genei'al  manager, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press. 

Robert  L.  Collson,  business 
manager,  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
(iazette  and  Sunday  Telegram. 

D.  William  Hanway,  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor.  New 
York  News. 

John  W.  Hillmex',  business 
manager,  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Freeman. 

Erwin  Jaffe,  director  Re¬ 
search  Center,  AN  PA. 

Jerry  E.  Knepper,  composing 
room  foreman,  Findlay  (Ohio) 
Republican-Courier. 

\V.  D.  Lancelot,  production 
co-ordinator,  Waterloo  (la.) 
Daily  Courier. 

John  E.  Larabee,  administia- 
tive  assistant  to  the  General 
Manager,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal. 

Arnold  L.  McDonald,  night 
production  manager,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

James  P.  McNeile,  associate 
publisher,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth. 

James  R.  Miller,  production 
manager,  Beaver  (Pa.)  County 
Times. 

Cyrus  J.  Newbegin,  president, 
Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

Fired  A.  Parker,  Southeni  Di¬ 
vision  business  manager,  UPI. 

Robeii:  H.  Rawlings,  general 
manager,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star- 
Journal  and  Chieftain. 

Herbert  A.  Seymour,  indus¬ 
trial  engineer,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston. 

Albert  K.  Sherman  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Newport  (R.I.) 
Daily  News. 

William  E.  Sides,  composing 
room  superintendent.  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

John  E.  Smithmeyer,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review. 

George  H.  Townsend,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune. 

Paul  F,  Woelfel,  assistant 
production  manager,  Boston 
Globe. 
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City  growth  prompts 
mayor  to  plan  daily 

Myrtlk  Beach,  S.C. 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment’s  1,000th  printing  unit  is 
at  work  at  the  0,000  circulation 
weekly  Sun-.S'ews  here. 

“Naturally,  1  am  delighted 
and  honored  that  we  received 
the  1,000th  Fairchild  unit,” 
said  Mark  Garner,  publisher  of 
the  Sun-News  and  Field  and 
Herald,  a  4,50il  circulation 
weekly  in  Conway,  S.C.  “In 
fact,  this  is  the  second  time  that 
we  have  gone  offset,  for  we 
were  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
state  to  print  web  offset  on  a 
two-unit  press  in  1901.” 

Garner  was  presented  with  a 
bronze  plaque  and  a  portfolio 
01  illuminated  leaves  from  the 
Gutenburg  Bible  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  event  by  John  Heiden- 
reich,  Fairchild’s  manager  of 
web  offset  presses. 

’Grass  routs'  niuveniciit 

At  the  ceremony,  Heidenreich 
declared  that  weeklies  like  the 
Sun-News  and  small  dailies 
have  been  in  the  forefiont  of 


Offset  transition 
conies  off  neatly 

Wooster,  Ohio 

The  Daily  Record  made  the 
transition  from  letterpress  to 
offset  recently  with  very  little 
difficulty,  according  to  Raymond 
E.  Dix,  publisher. 

The  press  run  began  at  3  p.m., 
about  one  hour  later  than  nor¬ 
mal.  Last  issue  of  the  24,300 
circulation  newspaper  came  off 
the  piess  about  5:30  p.m.  With 
letterpress,  the  press  run  was 
completed  about  4:30  p.m. 

Dix  attributes  the  smooth 
transition  to  “an  excellent  and 
enthusiastic”  mechanical  crew 
and  “modern  offset  machinery.” 

Type  is  being  set  on  a  Photon 
713-10  and  two  Compugraphic 
textmatter  machines.  A  third 
Compugraphic  is  on  order. 

Advertising  type  is  being  set 
by  a  Fototype  Compositor  and 
two  Intertype  mixers.  The  mix¬ 
ers  will  be  retired  when  adver¬ 
tising  keyboards  are  purchased 
for  the  Photon. 

Headlines  are  also  set  on  an 
Intertype  machine,  but  only  un¬ 
til  the  large-type  keyboard  is 
purchased  for  the  Photon.  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  type  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  set  by  an  Intei-type. 

A  60x200  foot  addition  to  the 
Daily  Record  building  houses  a 
pressroom,  photography  and 
plate-making  room,  and  circula¬ 
tion  and  distribution  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  six-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
Px'ess  completed  its  first  nin 
with  no  flaws,  according  to  Dix. 


Mailing  system 
is  computerized 

Topeka,  Runs. 

A  new  mailing  system  has 
Ixeen  installed  by  Stauffer  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  for  subscribers  to 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  the 
Topeka  State  Journal  and  Cap¬ 
per’s  Weekly. 

“The  computer  and  the 
Cheshire  mailing  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  is  the  most  modern  used 
on  any  newspaper  in  Kansas,” 
said  Jim  Robinson,  production 
manager. 

A  Uni  vac  9300  computer  adds 
new  subscribers,  pulls  out  ex¬ 
pired  subscriptions,  extends  sub¬ 
scriptions,  makes  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  changes  and  can  print 
labels  at  a  speed  of  32,500  per 
hour. 

Labels  are  printed  by  the  com¬ 
puter  in  continuous  strip  form, 
five  across,  in  proper  sequence 
for  designated  mailing  ar^as. 

The  Cheshire  mailing  ma¬ 
chines  attach  the  labels  to 
freshly  printed  newspapers,  fold 
papei-s  and  carry  them  on  a  con¬ 
veyor  to  mailers. 

The  new  equipment  replaces 
heavy  metal  reels  on  which  labels 
were  printed. 

The  earlier  mailing  system 
printed  the  name  and  address 
dii'ectly  on  the  paper  while  the 
new  system  labels  are  clearer, 
Robinson  said. 

The  Cheshire  mailing  system 
is  electronically  controlled  and 
is  designed  for  safety  with  no 
exposed  mechanical  parts,  he 
added. 


the  movement  to  web  offset. 

“This  has  truly  been  a  grass 
roots  movement  and  now  al¬ 
most  half  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  have  switched 
to  web  offset  printing,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

He  remai’ked  that  the  Graphic 
Equipment  Division  of  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corp.  acquired  the  Color  King 
web  offset  press  in  1961.  Three 
years  later  it  introduced  the 
News  King  for  smaller  weeklies 
and  dailies  and  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  Pi’oduction  King 
press  for  large  dailies.  Faii- 
child  can  now  offer  publishers 
four  models  of  these  presses,  he 
said,  with  speeds  ranging  from 
15,000  to  40,000  impressions  per 
hour. 

Garner  said  the  reason  he  in¬ 
stalled  a  four-unit  News  King 
with  a  balloon  former  was  to 
print  his  own  newspapers — the 
Sun-News  and  Field  and  Herald 
— as  well  as  the  Century  Cen¬ 
tennial,  an  Air  Force  weekly, 
and  four  or  five  school  papers. 

As  Mayor  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
a  booming  seaside  ivsort  area. 
Gamer  has  a  busy  schedule,  di¬ 
viding  his  time  between  the 
newspaper  plant  and  City  Hall, 
which  is  conveniently  located  on 
the  same  block. 

He  is  optimistic  about  the  fu¬ 
ture,  for  he  plans  to  convert 
the  Sun-News  to  a  semi-weekly 
early  next  year  and  eventually 
make  it  a  daily.  By  equipping 
the  News  King  with  an  Acu- 
meter  system,  he  plans  to  print 
commercial  publications,  as  well 
as  newspapers  in  the  nearby 
area  on  contiract. 


BIG  PUSH  to  start  the  Wooster  (O.)  Daily  Record's  new  offset  press 
is  supplied  by  Andrew  Dix,  great-great-grandson  of  Albert  Dix, 
founder  of  the  newspaper.  Andy,  3'/2,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Victor  (assistant  publisher)  Dix  and  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  (publisher)  Dix.  His  great-grandfather.  Emmet,  died  in  1953. 
Pressmen  Charles  Poulson,  left,  and  William  Hackett  watch  Andy  do 
the  chores. 
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W’lierc  It  Ilappriird 


Larry  Graff  photographs  Suburbia  Now 


Uy  Rirk  Friedman 

On  these  two  pages  are  the 
five  winning  entries  submitted 
i)y  Larry  GraflF,  named  1968 
“Suburl)an  Photojournalist  of 
the  Year”  by  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation.  Graff,  who 
was  with  Hollister  Publications, 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  when  the  contest 
was  judged,  is  now  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Chicaqo  (Ill.) 
Sun-Timea. 

This  columni.st  was  the  judge 
for  the  photo  category  of  the 
SPF  contest  and  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  set  out  bv  the  cont('.st  com¬ 


mittee  is  worth  passing  on  and 
commenting  about.  Not  only  did 
the  committee  request  a  winnei- 
with  good,  strong  pictures,  they 
also  wanted  a  winner  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  sifjnificnnce  to  a  sub¬ 
urban  audience.  They  wanted, 
in  essence,  up  to  six  entries  of 
what  was  hajjpening  in 

.suburbia. 

Key  was  .Sigiiilicaiice 

In  judging  the  contest  it  was 
dish<>artening  to  see  how  many 
entries  disregarded  this  tunv 


criterion  and  entered  fire  and 
accident  pictures  which  could 
have  happened  anywhere,  pic¬ 
tures  which,  except  for  their 
spot  news  value  at  the  actual 
time  of  their  taking,  weren’t  of 
any  particular  significance  to 
suburban  readers  or  anybody 
else. 

Graff’s  five  entries,  on  the 
other  hand,  covered  a  wide 
range  of  what’s  hapiK'niafi  now 
in  suburbia: 

— Sign-carrying  marchers  i)a- 
rading  through  Evanston  for 
l)as.sage  of  an  open-occupancy 
law. 


— The  strain  of  a  losing  base¬ 
ball  tournment  game. 

— The  joy  of  winning  a  state 
basketball  championship. 

— A  debutante  at  a  top  local 
social  event. 

— A  racial  disturbance  aft<*r 
a  high  school  football  game. 

Race  problems.  Sports.  So¬ 
ciety.  Three  topics  describing 
much  of  what’s  happening  in 
Suburbia  in  the  1960’s.  Graff  not 
only  captured  them  with  his  pho¬ 
tographs  for  the  10  Hollister 
newspapers  on  the  lakeshore  line 
due  north  of  Chicago,  but  he 
captured  them  with  excitement 
and  imagination. 

His  picture  of  the  open-hous¬ 
ing  march,  Evanston’s  top  story 
for  weeks,  not  only  showed  the 
marchers  but  also  people  looking 
down  on  them  from  a  restaurant 
window. 

His  ba.seball  shot  caught  the 
drama  of  a  local  coach  who  just 
saw  his  team  lose  a  1-0  finale  of 
the  42nd  annual  American  Le¬ 
gion  World  Series  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  finishing  second  in  a 
tournament  of  8.200  teams. 


In  the  basketball  shot,  Graff 
not  only  showed  the  emotion  of  . 
two  cheerleaders  on  the  winning  | 
side  but  also  got  the  winning  ’ 
score  into  the  picture.  He  put 
the  Hollister  viewer-reader  on 
the  floor  where  it  all  happened. 

The  deb  shot  was  part  of  a 
page  layout  showing  the  glam¬ 
our  of  a  cotillion  ball.  A  tight 
close-up  of  the  young  socialite 
gazing  onto  the  excitement  was 
the  key  shot  on  the  page. 

Hollister  used  a  three-shot 
combination  by  Graff  to  pic- 
torialize  the  violence  of  the  high 
school  disturbance:  A  plain- 
clothesman  losing  his  sunglasses 
as  one  of  the  rioters  grapples 
with  the  police;  a  negro  police¬ 
man  picking  up  a  gun  somelnxly 
had  tossed  on  the  street;  a  ^ 

Negro  coed  grappling  with  the  4  , 

police.  ! 

Graff,  2."),  came  to  Hollister  as 
a  reporter  in  April,  196.1.  He 
switched  to  photography  about 
a  year-and-one-half  later.  Pre-  ‘ 
vious  to  Hollister  he  had  worked 
as  a  reporter-photographer  for 
two  dailies,  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  ^ 

Republican-Times  and  Cham- 
pnign  (Ill.)  News  Gazette,  and  | 

as  a  reporter  for  the  City  News  J 

Bureau  of  Chicago.  ■ 

He  joined  the  Sun-Times  in  j 

September.  * 
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$100  million 
equipment 
sales  abroad 


Washington 

World  markf*ts  for  Amorican 
printing  presses  and  printing 
machinery,  now  amounting  to 
more  than  $10(1,000, 000  per  year, 
are  expected  to  expand  steadily 
in  1969  and  subsequent  years 
under  the  stimulus  of  active 
jiromotional  and  selling  efforts  of 
American  manufacturers  and 
the  growing  need  of  foreign 
firms  to  improve  their  produc¬ 
tion  facilities. 

For  the  first  half  of  1968, 
according  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  figures,  exports  of 
printing  presses  were  valued  at 
$.30,301,701  and  exports  of  print¬ 
ing  machinery'  other  than  presses 
at' '$28,780,568,  an  increase  in 
each  category  of  slightly  more 
than  An  overall  increase 

for  1968  over  1967  of  about 
5%  is  anticipated  by  Commerce 
Department  officials. 

The  effect  of  these  exports 
upon  the  balance  of  payments 
would  appear  to  be  substantial 
although  no  authoritative  statis¬ 
tics  are  available. 

Europe  Best  Market 

Europe  is  currently  the  best 
market  for  American  printing 
equipment,  alhough  exports  to 
several  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  shown  increases  in 
dollar  values  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1968.  Mexico  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  biggest  customer,  with 
purchases  of  printing  pres.ses 
valued  at  $3,254,409  and  of 
printing  machinery  worth  $1,- 
750,076  through  August  of  this 
year.  Other  Latin  American 
countries  whose  purchases,  like 
those  of  Mexico,  were  on  a 
higher  dollar  level  for  seven 
months  of  1968  than  the  com¬ 
parable  period  of  1967,  were: 

Brazil,  with  $2,437,460  in 
printing  presses  and  $8.55,191  for 
printing  machinery;  Argentina, 
$363,195  for  presses  and  $238,- 
605  for  machinery;  Colombia, 
$468,541  for  presses  and  $482,- 
1.33  for  machinery;  Ecuador, 
$60,588  for  presses  and  $131,897 
for  machinery,  and  Panama, 
$50,977  for  presses  and  $100,- 
544  for  machinery. 

Percentage  increases  reflected 
by  these  purcha.ses  range  from 
1  to  almost  4%.  No  total  figures 
for  exports  to  all  Latin  .Amer- 
ic:m  countries  are  available. 

Excliange  PrAbleiii 

Most  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  need  of  additional 
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THE  DAILY  REGISTER  in  Red  Bank,  N.J.  moved  into  new  head¬ 
quarters,  more  than  doubling  the  size  of  its  facilities  and  consolidat¬ 
ing  production  with  a  press  plant  across  the  street. 


modern  printing  equipment  but 
the  market  is  limited  by  their 
lack  of  balance  of  payment  sur¬ 
pluses  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  their  available  capital  and 
foreign  exchange  is  spent  upon 
the  development  of  other  re¬ 
sources. 

A  similar  situation  does  not 
exist  in  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  consequently  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  printing  equip¬ 
ment  in  several  areas  is  en¬ 
hanced.  .Accordingly,  .American 
manufacturers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ojiportunities  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  European  markets. 

On  Sept.  18  a  trade  show 
opened  in  Stockholm,  to  continue 
through  Sept.  24,  at  which 
.American  manufacturers  will 
exhibit  printing  and  bookbinding 
equipment.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  of  Sweden,  Noi^vay 
and  Finland  are  profitable  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  products  of  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  of  printing 
equipment.  American  exporters 
supplied  55%  of  all  typesetting 
equipment  shipped  in  1967  to 
the  Scandinavian  import  mar¬ 
ket  which  absorbs  some  $40  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  worth  of  printing 
machinery  manufactured  here. 

Finland  is  a  market  for  rotary 
press  parts  and  in  1967  89%  of 
its  purchases  in  that  category 
came  from  the  United  States. 
Of  type-setting  machines  bought 
by  Norway,  87%  were  exported 
from  the  United  States. 

Sliriiikwarp  machine 
for  Ollaway  paper 

Nkw  Bkdfori),  Ma.ss. 

The  \eir  Itedford  Standard- 
Tiiiien,  a  memlier  of  the  Otta- 
way  grouj),  has  installed  a 
SW701  I  DAB  Shrinkwraji  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  handling  14" 
high  bundles  at  a  speed  of  25 
bundles  per  minute. 

The  I  DAB  equipment  enca.ses 
the  newspaper  bundles  in  clear 
pla.stic  wrapping,  protecting  the 
))apers  against  moisture,  abra¬ 
sion,  soiling,  and  pilferage.  It 
eliminates  the  need  for  liottom 
wrap,  top  wraj),  and  tying.  La¬ 
bels  on  the  bundles  are  also 
jirotected  by  the  plastic  wrap- 
runs  or  under-production  of 
newspapers. 


Milgo  countdown 
system  controls 
flow  of  papers 

Orlando,  Fla. 

.An  electronic  system  designed 
to  assure  control  over  newspa¬ 
per  production  has  gone  into 
operation  at  the  Sentinel  Star 
Company’s  plant  here. 

Known  as  a  Countdown  To¬ 
talizing  System,  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  designed  and  built  for 
the  Sentinel  Star  Company  by 
Milgo  Electronic  Corporation  of 
Miami.  It  is  based  on  a  similar 
Milgo  in.stallation  at  the  Chi- 
caff  o  Tribune. 

“The  pressroom  foreman  will 
have  positive  control  of  produc¬ 
tion  with  this  new  system,”  ob¬ 
served  Harry  Timmons,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  Eveninff  Star  and  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel. 

The  CTS,  located  in  the  press 
room,  provides  the  foreman  with 
up-to-the-second  totals  from 
each  press  plus  a  running  count 
of  the  papei's  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  edition. 

Using  the  countdown  tech¬ 
nique  commonly  associated  with 
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Young  daily  looks 
to  broader  fields 

Rkd  Bank,  N.  J. 

The  Dnilff  Keffinter,  a  27,000 
circulation,  has  moved  across 
town  to  a  22,000-square  foot 
building  at  105  Chestnut  Street. 
The  Register  formerly  had  oc¬ 
cupied  a  three-story  building  for 
71  years  in  downtown  Red  Bank. 

Publisher  M.  Harold  Kelly, 
who  nine  years  ago  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  converting  the  Reg¬ 
ister  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily 
newspaper,  said  the  paper  is 
now  in  a  lietter  position  to  meet 
the  growth  of  the  Monmouth 
County  area  it  serves.  .A  week¬ 
end  edition  is  lieing  considered. 

Kelly  said  the  new  plant  con¬ 
solidates  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time,  explain¬ 
ing  the  building  is  located  across 
the  street  from  its  modern 
pressroom  and  trucking  area  on 
a  railroad  line. 

The  new  air  conditioned  com- 
j)lex  includes  advertising  and 
circulation  offices  along  with  a 
spacious  newsroom  and  an  ad- 
.iacent  library,  photographic 
studio  and  wireroom.  An  even 
larger  composing  room  adjoins 
a  stereotype  sj'ction  with  a  re¬ 
ceiving  area.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  board  meeting  room,  cafe¬ 
teria  and  private  offices  for  exec¬ 
utives  and  supervisors. 

The  Daily  Register,  founded 
90  years  ago,  was  purchased  by ' 
the  Toledo  Blade  Publishing  Co. 
in  1965. 


the  space  program,  the  system’s 
counting  mechanism  displays 
“papers  to  go.” 

.Automatic  signals  to  start  and 
stop  the  press  are  given  each 
))ress  operator. 


Countdown — Ed  Medlin  (right),  press  room  manager  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star  Company,  explains  operation  of  Milgo  Countdown 
Totalizing  System  to  Emmett  Smith,  assistant  manager. 
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How  to  win 

press  photography  awards 
like  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


First,  you  try  to  persuade  Tom  Colburn, 
George  Honeycutt,  David  Nance,  Blair 
Pittman  and  the  rest  of  the  Chronicle 
photo  staff  to  come  over  to  your  paper. 

Second,  you  make  sure  they  bring 
all  of  the  Chronicle's  Nikon  equipment 
with  them:  about  30  Nikon  F  camera 
bodies,  13  motor  drives,  52  interchange¬ 
able  Nikkor  lenses,  all  the  accessories, 
and  the  5  Nikonos  cameras  for  when 
the  going  gets  wet. 

George  Honeycutt,  the  Chronicle's 


director  of  photography,  was  News¬ 
paper  Photographer  6t  the  Year  in 
1962.  In  1966,  this  top  award  went  to 
Tom  Colburn.  David  Nance  was  runner- 
up.  And  Colburn  also  took  first  place  in 
the  General  News  category,  and  third  in 
News  Picture  Stories.  Nance  copped 
first  for  Color. 

Blair  Pittman  took  second  place  in 
the  Pictorial  class  as  well  as  third  in 
Color.  And  as  for  the  remaining  nine 
members  of  the  Chronicle  photo  staff. 


they  need  no  better  reference  than  the  .' 

quality  and  vitality  they  bring  to  the  "  .  r 

paper's  picture  coverage  of  the  news.  *  '  :  .  '  . 

Takes  good  men  and  good  equip-  '  i-  - 
ment  to  turn  out  good  pictures.  And  you  ^ 
undoubtedly  have  a  photo  staff  just  as  ;  ':7  .  ... 
capable  as  the  one  at  the  Chronicle.  -  '  j 
We  just  want  to  tell  you  about  our  -  , 

Nikon  equipment.  Write.  '  \  •  • 

Nikon  Inc.  Garden  City.  NY.  11533  .ir.’  '  - 

Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  In-,':  •, 

dustries.  Inc.  (In  Canada  Anglopholo  Ltd  P  Q  (.  ^  t  '  ' 
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Ray  trial  seat 
protests  studied 

Nobody  had  “officially”  budged 
this  week  in  the  protest  over  the 
allotment  of  only  14  seats  to 
daily  newspapers  for  covei’age  of 
the  trial  of  James  Earl  Ray, 
scheduled  to  begin  November  12 
at  Memphis.  But  a  “press  coor¬ 
dinator”  said  the  objections  were 
l*eing  studied  with  the  hope  that 
“something  can  be  worked  out.” 

Charles  F.  Holmes,  public 
relations  director  for  Memphis 
State  University  and  the  ap¬ 
pointed  “press  coordinator”  for 
Shelby  County  Judge  W.  Pres¬ 
ton  Battle,  before  whom  Ray  will 
be  tried  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
acknowledged  that  “we  have  re¬ 
ceived  quite  a  few  complaints 
and  are  studying  them.” 

The  assigned  courtroom  in  the 
Memphis  Criminal  Courts  Build¬ 
ing  where  Ray  is  held  prisoner 
will  seat  only  77  persons.  Thirty- 
eight  of  the  seats  have  l)een  as¬ 
signed  by  name  to  the  press,  and 
four  others  are  unassigned  but 
will  l)e  reserved  for  accredited 
reporters  on  a  first-come-first 
serve  basis.  (E&P,  Oct.  19). 

Magazine  and  Ixwk  publishing 
firms  have  received  seven  seats, 
foreign  newspapers  and  press 
services  five,  radio  and  television 
nine,  and  the  Negro  press  three. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Xew 
York  Daily  Xeu'n  have  filed  pro¬ 
tests  at  being  left  out. 

“A  lot  of  other  editors  whose 
papers  didn’t  get  seats  have 
made  their  cases  sound  good, 
too,”  Holmes  said.  “I  don’t  know 
what  we  can  do,  but  we  hope  to 
do  something.” 

Twenty  newspapers  have  ap- 
I)lied  for  copies  of  transcripts  of 
testimony,  which  the  two  Mem¬ 
phis  papers,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  the  Press-Scimitar, 
have  agreed  to  underwrite.  The 
cost  will  l)e  $2,000  a  week,  but 
as  many  papers  as  desire  the 
service  may  have  it  on  a  pro¬ 
rated  cost  basis. 

Under  an  agreement,  court 
reporters  will  supply  ti’anscripts 
every  hour  or  hour-and-a-half 
during  the  trial.  William  Sor¬ 
rels,  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  is  in  charge 
of  this  arrangement,  but  Holmes 
said  that  he  himself  would  be  in 
charge  of  press  room  distribu¬ 
tion  of  copies  of  the  transcripts. 


Boston  manager 

Frank  R.  Antonell,  of  Lock- 
wood  Greene  Engineers  Inc.  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
firm’s  Boston  office.  He  joined 
Lockwood  Greene’s  New  York 
office  in  1955  as  an  architect. 


Shoemaker 


StaysIcal 


Retirement  savings 
plan  given  approval 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

.\  retirement  savings  plan  has 
Iteen  approved  for  employes  of 
the  Bayonne  Times  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Ser\’ice. 

In  a  statement  to  Times  em¬ 
ployes,  Herman  Lazarus  III, 
president,  called  the  plan  “one  of 
the  most  important  forward 
steps  in  the  history  of  the  Bay¬ 
onne  Times.” 

Under  the  plan  the  Times  will 
make  annual  contributions  from 
profits  to  individual  accounts  set 
up  for  eligible  employes.  Funds 
in  these  accounts  will  lie  in- 
ve.sted  by  a  tiustee  and  upon 
retirement  the  employe  will  have 
his  choice  of  the  total  dollars  in 
his  account  or  an  annuity  pur¬ 
chased  by  those  dollars. 

Covered  under  the  plan  ini¬ 
tially  will  be  about  35  employes. 
Not  covered  will  be  those  with 
less  than  two  years  of  service 
and  those  employes  presently 
covered  by  negotiated  pension 
plans.  ^ 

English  art  society 
fetes  Wally  Bishop 

.Artist  Wally  Bishop,  creator 
of  King  Features  Syndicate’s 
“Muggs  and  Skeeter”  comic 
strip,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  Great  Britain’s  Royal 
Society  of  Arts.  He  thus  be¬ 
comes  the  second  American  car¬ 
toonist  to  receive  the  honor,  the 
first  l)eing  artist  Hal  Foster, 
creator  of  King’s  “Prince  Val¬ 
iant”  adventure  strip. 

Bishop,  who  earned  his  first 
five  dollars  for  a  cartoon  while 
a  copy  boy  in  Bloomingrton,  In¬ 
diana,  now'  makes  his  home  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  He  has 
been  associated  with  King  since 
1924  and,  in  addition  to  “Muggs 
and  Skeeter”  which  he  has  been 
draw’ing  since  1928,  he  previous¬ 
ly  created  and  drew',  “Dick  and 
His  Dad”  and  “The  Golf  Bug.” 
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Cartoon  package 
offers  Stayskal 
with  Shoemaker 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  a  double 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  has  been 
teamed  up  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
with  another  political  cartoon¬ 
ist,  Wayne  Stayskal.  The  two 
artists,  both  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can.  staffers,  will  each  have 
three  of  their  cartoons  dis¬ 
tributed  weekly  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

“It  is  our  opinion,”  says  Bob 
Liel)erman,  CT-NYNS  promo¬ 
tion  sujieiwlsor,  “that  the  new' 
Shoemaker-Stayskal  package  is 
well-calculated  to  meet  today’s 
requirements  for  more  compre¬ 
hensive  cartoon  coverage  of  po¬ 
litical  happenings  during  an  ex¬ 
citing  period  of  our  history'.” 

Stayskal  is  a  master  lam¬ 
pooner  of  current  events.  His  in¬ 
dividual  style  is  best  in  evi¬ 
dence  when  he  takes  hold  of  a 
serious  item  on  the  front  page, 
and  then  underscores  it  w'ith  his 
own  brand  of  bittersw'eet  hu¬ 
mor  to  get  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter. 

Born  and  reared  in  Chicago, 
Stayskal  served  four  years  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  was  a 
commercial  artist  before  join¬ 
ing  the  art  staff  of  Chicago’s 
American.  For  awhile  he  w'as 
the  protege  of  old  pro  Shoe¬ 
maker,  41  years  a  new'spaper 
cartoonist  and  for  27  years  the 
chief  cartoonist  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xeivs  and  now'  chief  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  Chicago’s 
American. 

Shoemaker,  who  divides  his 
time  betw'een  Chicago  and 
Carmel,  California,  has  been 
aw’arded  an  impressive  list  of 
laurels.  He  has  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters  Degree  from 
Wheaton  College. 
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GRUVER 


A  hilarious  new  comic  strip  createid  to  attract  the  youth 
generation  to  your  newspaper. 

Let  GROOVY  GRUVER  pull  their  interest  to  your  pages 
with  his  (daily  playful  nonsense  of  the  “NOW”  scene. 


MIND  IF  I  SHOW  WU  W - - 

HOW  ROMANTIC  MUSIC  J  fiROOVY 
5HOULP  SOUND,  ^  PlAV  A 
^  fella?  rr  Potful! 


'it 


-  « 


35  hooks  and  3  popular  features 

^Batman’  made  him  a  dropout  from  J-school 


By  Don  3Ialey 

Cartoonist  Jerry  Robinson  has 
a  Riverside  Drive  apartment 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River 
from  Manhattan  that  looks  like 
it  was  furnished  from  merchan¬ 
dise  in  both  the  1870  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  Catalog  and  Mad  Comics. 

In  his  living  room  he  has  a 
collection  of  Pop  Art  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  dilapidated  1870-ish 
wicker  baby  carriage  chock  full 
of  rocks,  a  G.I.  helmeted  stuffed 
i)ear  named  Irving  who  stands 
upright  holding  a  balloon  adver¬ 
tising  ‘Peace’  in  his  outstretched 
paws,  a  two-foot  long  collection 
of  Motional  Geographies  that 
are  as  fragile  as  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  a  busted  antique  Gramo¬ 
phone  with  a  three-foot  long 
brass  horn,  a  geriatric  tropical 
plant  that’s  grown  so  huge  that 
Tarzan  could  swing  on  it  from 
branch  to  branch  and  the  world’s 
largest  collection  of  unanswered 
mail  dating  back  to  the  late  50’s. 

To  amuse  his  cartoonist  bud¬ 
dies  who  frequently  visit  him  at 
his  enigmatic  digs  he’s  installed 
a  coin  operated  pool  table  for 
them  to  sharpen  their  sinful 
skills  on.  The  table,  which 
doubles  as  a  layout  table,  was 
liberated  from  a  New  Jersey 
saloon  and  is  a  source  of  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  for  Robinson, 
adding  quarters  to  his  coffers. 

Robinson’s  mini-concession  is 
only  a  vended  interest,  however. 

He  pays  his  grocery  bills  with 
the  royalty  checks  he  receiv’es 
from  the  more  than  35  books  he’s  wanted.  My  route  was  almost  in 
illustrated  and  with  the  money  the  next  county  and  was  full  of 
he  makes  from  the  three  syndi-  hills.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
cated  cartoon  properties  he’s  so  sparsely  populated  that  when 
created.  The  three,  “Still  Life,”  I  did  see  a  kid — which  was  rare 
“Flubs  &  Fluffs”  and  “Carica-  — I’d  have  to  run  him  down  with 
tures  by  Robinson,”  are  dis-  my  cart  to  get  him  to  buy  some- 
tributed  by  the  Chicago  Trib-  thing.” 

une-New  York  News  Syndicate.  After  running  down  l)oth  his 

“I  might  not  have  any  of  this,”  customers  and  himself  Robin- 
says  the  bespectacled  wild-eyed  son’s  parents  packed  him  off  to 
cartoonist,  “if  I  hadn’t  been  a  a  resort  to  recuperate  from  the 
broke  90  pound  weakling  back  rigors  of  pedal  peddling.  While 
in  1939  on  my  way  to  SjTacuse  regaining  his  strength  he  met 
University  to  study  journalism  cartoonist  Bob  Kane,  creator  of 
and  had  my  plans  changed  by  “Batman.” 

‘Batman’.”  A  Good  Humor  ice-  “Meeting  Kane  cause<l  my  life 
cream  cart  figures  heavily  in  the  to  take  a  complete  180  degree 
plot.  turn,”  he  says,  “I  was  wearing 

Robinson,  who  will  never  a  painter’s  jacket  which  I’d 
weigh-in  at  90  again,  explains  drawn  cartoons  on  (it  was  the 
that  he  was  working  at  a  sum-  rage  of  the  era)  and  he  noticed 
mer  job  as  a  bike-riding  Good  it.  He  liked  my  drawings  and 
Humor  man  in  his  hometowm  of  asked  me  to  work  for  him  as  his 
Trenton,  N.  J.  “To  make  some  assistant.  I  told  him  I  was  going 
money  to  pay  my  way  through  to  Syracuse  to  study  journalism 
school  I  took  the  job,  and  be-  and  he  told  me  that  if  I  switched 
cause  I  was  the  newest — and  to  Columbia  I’d  be  able  to  do 
skinniest — kid  they  gave  me  the  Iwth — go  to  school  and  work  as 
toughest  route,  one  nobody  else  a  cartoonist.  I  decided  it  was  a 


of  Comic  Books  he  created  the 
first  arch-villain,  “The  Joker.” 
These  early  drawings  are  con¬ 
sidered  classics  and  are  much 
sought-after  collector’s  items. 
Shrugging  off  this  embr>-onic 
stage  of  his  career,  Robinson 
looks  back  at  his  comic  book  days 
as  a  great  training  ground. 
Having  wandered  successfully 
afield  from  “Batman,”  “The 
Green  Homet,”  “Bat  Master- 
son,”  and  “Lassie,”  he  admits  “I 
learned  to  really  hate  ‘Lassie.’  ” 
“The  whole  era  was  zany,”  he 
.“says,  “it  was  like  the  early  days 
of  the  movies.  I  was  only  a  kid 
during  this  time,  I  was  17  when 
I  started  on  ‘Batman’  in  1940 
and  22  when  I  quit  to  go  free¬ 
lancing  in  1945.  I  had  plenty  of 
money  and  was  living  well  and 
learning  my  profession  as  well.  I 
really  learned  how  to  visualize 
and  tell  a  storj’.” 

Exploding  some  myths  about 
“Batman,”  Robinson  says: 
“They  say  there’s  some  sort  of  a 
homosexual  relationship  between 
‘Batman,’  the  man  and  ‘Robin,’ 
the  young  boy.  This  is  pure  bull. 
We  created  ‘Robin’  as  a  young 
super-hero  our  young  readers 
could  identify  with,  nothing 
more,  .\nother  thing,  ‘Robin’  is 
not  short  for  Robinson — it’s  a 
take  off  on  ‘Robin  Hood.’  ” 
While  drawing  “Batman” 
Robinson,  although  a  working 
cartoonist,  studied  art  to  “learn 
my  craft  better.”  He  stayed  in 
art  school  all  of  three  weeks.  “I 
can’t  rememl)er  the  name  of  the 
good  deal  and  applied  for  Colum-  school  but  I  do  remember  that 
bia,  was  accepted  and  studied  it  was  in  the  famous  Flatiron 
journalism  there  for  three  Building.  They  had  me  drawing 
years.”  (Although  he  never  at-  plaster  casts  of  feet,  which  any- 
tended  Syracuse  U.  he’s  well  body  could  do.”  Admitting  he 
represent^  there.  Their  new  ‘J’  was  a  “good  copier,”  his  scholas- 
School  collects  his  original  car-  tic  marks  were  exceptionally 
toons.)  good.  Because  of  his  short  visit 

,,  ,  ,  he  flunked  attendance. 

Underpaid  amateur  tr  j-i  i  i  ^ 

He  did  lietter  in  attendance  at 

“When  I  was  working  for  Manhattan’s  School  of  Visual 
Kane  I  didn’t  know  a  thing  Arts,  where  he  taught  for  nine 
alxiut  professional  cartooning,”  years  (1950  to  1959).  “I  taught 
he  says.  “If  I  had  to  letter  in  a  lioth  cartooning,”  he  says,  “and 
balloon  with  heavy  lettering  I’d  courses  in  writing.  Some  of  my 
use  a  fine  pen  and  keep  going  students  who  came  out  of  the 
over  the  area  until  the  lines  course  are  very  fine  waiters  to- 
showed  up  heavy.  It  was  terribly  day.”  Robinson  believes  that  the 
time  consuming  and  I  didn’t  story  line  is  equally  as  impor- 
know  then  that  they  made  spe-  tant  as  the  cartoon’s  graphic 
cial  pens  for  heavy  lettering,  quality.  It  shows  in  his  “Still 
When  I  first  started  I  was  paid  Life”  political  satire.  “My  Nor- 
$3  a  week  and  kept  getting  my  wegian  wife  Gro  helped  me 
salary  doubled,  first  to  $6,  then  create  that  one,”  he  says  of  his 
to  $12  and  so  on.  I’ve  never  seen  better  half,  a  former  Oslo  news- 
anyone  get  so  many  100%  raises  paper  columnist.  “We  worked 
but  still  end  up  making  less  than  on  it  for  three  years  before 
$100  a  week  than  me.”  coming  up  with  the  finished 

While  w’orking  for  Kane  product  in  1963.  It  reflects  my 
during  the  so-called  Golden  Age  interpretation  of  the  current 


"WATCH  THE  LEHERS.  NOT  THE  BIRDIE!"  Jerry  Robinson 
scolds  skylarking  son  Jens,  7,  for  not  paying  strict  attention  to 
opening  the  day's  mail,  which  numbers  well  over  100  letters  a 
day. 
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political  scene.  I  feel  that  in 
‘Still  Life’  we  puncture  the 
sacred  cows  of  politics  in  a 
humorous  satirical  way.”  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  l)ecome  a  politician  if 
he  hadn’t  become  a  cartoonist, 
Robinson  further  admitted  that 
“I’ve  always  l)een  interested  in 
politics  and  naturally  if  a  thing 
is  a  part  of  you  it  takes  direc¬ 
tion  in  your  interests.” 

IRM  machines  passe 

Rut  why  inanimate  objects 
talking  to  each  other?  “Because 
people  have  had  their  chance  and 
failed.  The  politicians  have  just 
about  talked  themselves  out  and 
their  faces  have  become  pretty 
trite.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some 
inanimate  objects  have  already 
become  passe  due  to  ov’erexpo- 
sure.  The  IBM  machine  for  in¬ 
stance.” 

In  keeping  his  “Still  Life” 
historically  accurate  Robinson 
keeps  his  finger  on  the  nation’s 
pulse  by  reading  every  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  he  can  get 
his  ink-stained  hands  on.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  puts  in  a  full 
eight  hour  day  just  pouring 
through  publications. 

His  “Flubs  &  Fluffs”  offer  him 
some  comic  relief  from  the  grim 
realities  of  politics.  “That  one 
was  strictly  my  wife’s  idea,”  he 
says.  “Richard  Clarke,  who  was 
editor  of  the  \ew  York  Netui^, 
had  asked  me  back  in  1965  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  strip  that  would  grab  the 
reader.  The  News  is  very  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  power  of  the  comics 
and  wanted  something  that 
would  stimulate  l)oth  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  reader  participation. 
Gro  was  working  at  the  time  as 
Curator  of  the  Brookljm  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum  and  told  me  of 
some  hilarious  experiences  she’d 
had  with  the  kids.  I  jotted  down 
the  stories  and  as  she  told  them 
to  me  and  planned  to  incorporate 
them  into  a  book.  It  dawned  on 
me  that  I  was  sitting  on  a 
potential  comic  strip  so  I  sub¬ 
mitted  the  idea  to  Clarke,  who 
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bought  it  immediately.”  If  the 
News  wanted  “reader  response” 
they  certainly  got  more  than 
they  Imrgained  for  with  “Flubs 
&  Fluffs.”  The  strip,  which  ap¬ 
pears  exclusively  on  the  comic 
pages  of  the  Sunday  News,  in¬ 
cluding  their  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  National  Edition,  incorpo¬ 
rates  actual  boners  made  by 
.school  kids  which  are  submitted 
by  their  teachers.  This  text,  in¬ 
corporated  with  Robinson’s 
highly  stylized  cartoon  format, 
adds  a  colorful  (and  zany) 
graj)hic  plume  to  the  popular 
News  comic  section.  Credit  lines 
are  given  the  contributors,  who 
.sometimes  l)ecome  “celebrities” 
overnight. 

“The  first  year  ‘Flubs  & 
Fluffs’  was  out  the  News  got  be¬ 
tween  1*25,000  to  150,000  con¬ 
tributing  letters,  all  of  which 
they  forwarded  to  me.  The 
strip’s  contributors  got  so  much 
mail — most  of  it  from  other  con¬ 
tributors  who’ve  also  had  their 
submissions  printed — that  they 
started  soit  of  a  fan  club.  The 
strip  certainly  keeps  my  own 
family  together — and  working. 
Gro  reads  l)etween  700  to  1,000 
flub  and  fluff  letters  each  week 
and  my  daughter,  Kristin,  19, 
sorts  the  letters  and  files  them. 
My  son,  Jens,  7,  opens  the  en¬ 
velopes  and  cuts  out  all  the 
stamps.  He  has  the  largest 
stamp  collection  on  the  block — 
5,000  ilui)licates  of  ev'erj’thing,” 

‘Send  me  ten  bucks!’ 

This  explains  one  reason  for 
Robinson’s  “largest  collection  of 
unanswered  mail  dating  back  to 
the  late  50’s.”  “I’m  always  get¬ 
ting  requests  for  my  work,”  he 
says.  “So  far  I’ve  had  a  great 
many  requests  for  original  ‘Still 
Life’s’  mostly  from  the  politi¬ 
cians  I’ve  featured.  .As  a  matter 
of  fact  I’ve  gotten  requests 
ranging  from  the  White  House 
to  Mayor  Lindsay’s  Grade  Man¬ 
sion.  My  readers  are  my  col- 
lal)orators  on  ‘Flubs  &  Fluffs,’ 
and  I  get  a  lot  of  mail  both 
fi'om  parents  and  teachers 
telling  me  of  some  cute  anecdote 
al)out  their  kids.  We  offer  $10  to 
those  whose  contributions  we  use 
and  are  swamped  by  mail  from 
kids  saying:  ‘Send  me  ten 
bucks!’  We  have  a  great  rap¬ 
port  with  them.  They  get  in¬ 
volved  with  the  strip  and  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  draw¬ 
ings  they  send  me.”  .Another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  avalanche  of  mail: 
“I’m  always  getting  requests  for 
those  original  ‘Batman’  draw¬ 
ings  too,  all  of  which  adds  up  to 
one  helluva  pile  of  mail  and 
sometimes  I  think  I’ll  never 
catch  up  with  it.”  (His  collec¬ 
tion  of  mail  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Post  Office’s  annual  tidal  wave 
of  Christmas  mail.) 

If  his  two  features,  combined 
with  his  third  project  “Carica- 
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tures”  (a  collection  of  Robin¬ 
son’s  drawings  of  personalities 
in  to<lay’s  news)  aren’t  enough 
work  to  keep  him  busy,  he’s 
tackled  another  job  which,  in 
itself,  is  a  full-time  position. 
“I’m  also  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonist’s  Society,”  he 
says,  “and  that  alone  takes  up 
about  one-third  of  my  time.”  The 
elite  society  currently  has  over 
450  meml)ers,  all  working  car¬ 
toonists  who  earn  their  living 
from  the  elusive  profession. 
“A'ou  might  say  that  I’m  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  profession,”  he  says 
of  himself,  “and  even  though 
l)eing  president  of  the  NCS  is 
time  consuming  there’s  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  it.  It’s 
wonderful  to  see  that  there’s 
currently  a  Renaissance  of 
Comics  going  on.  W’e’ve  had 
comics  exhibitions  all  over  the 
world  and  have  many  more  plan¬ 
ned.  What  we  really  do  need 
however,  is  a  permanent  home 
for  l)oth  cartoonists  and  their 
work.  Cartoons  are  housed  in 
various  museums  all  over  the 
world  and  what  we’d  really  like 
to  get  is  a  permanent  National 
Museum  for  them,  preferably 
here  in  New  York.  It  would  be 
an  expensive  proposition  and 
would  have  to  be  financed  either 
by  a  foundation,  grant,  or  a 
philanthropy.  Recently  we’ve 
made  arrangements  to  have  a 
cartoon  exhibit  here  in  New 
York  sometime  in  the  future.  It’s 
hard  to  believe  that  cartooning 
is  one  of  the  few  art  forms  that 
doesn’t  have  a  permanent  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  cartoonists  to  ex¬ 
hibit  their  work  in.” 

Great  mouthpiece 

For  the  past  10  years  Robin¬ 
son  has  l)een  active  in  the  NCS, 
serving  in  various  capacities  on 
its  Board  of  Directors.  As  one 
of  cartoondom’s  most  vocal 
spokesman  Robinson’s  voice  is 
heard  in  most  quarters  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  Many  of  his  con¬ 
cepts  are  provocative.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

On  newspaper  syndication: 
“The  nature  of  a  syndicate  is  to 
create  a  new  property.  In  doing 
so  there’s  a  great  initial  burst 
of  energy  creating  the  property, 
and,  once  created,  the  burst  of 
energy  is  over.  The  future  of  a 
comic  property  can  be  predicted 
and  all  it  takes  is  a  talented  ar¬ 
tist  to  keep  it  alive.  As  in  films 
the  property,  once  proven  suc¬ 
cessful,  is  worn  out  from  over¬ 
exposure.  For  an  artist  it’s  frus¬ 
trating  to  work  on  the  same 
theme  over  and  over  again  for 
it’s  no  longer  art  he’s  doing,  but 
rather  a  technique.  What  we 
need  is  a  viable  theme  where  an 
artist  can  create  a  new  strip 
every  few  years  such  as  Mort 
Walker  does  (E&P,  Oct.  26). 
Unfortunately  the  Mort  Walk¬ 
ers  are  few  and  far  between  and 


"Cmon  fellas!  Say  something 
funny." 

as  for  Mort  himself,  just  how 
much  longer  can  he  go  on  cre¬ 
ating  new  strips?  Tv,  even 
though  it’s  our  competition,  of¬ 
fers  the  public  a  great  variety 
of  programs.  Newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  entitled  to  the  same 
variety  but  they  aren’t  getting  it. 
In  Europe  an  artist  can  drop  a 
successful  comic  strip  and  go  on 
to  create  another  one  for  an¬ 
other  newspaper.  Over  there 
they  work  for  the  newspaper, 
not  for  a  syndicate.  In  doing 
so  he  can  create  from  10  to  20 
new  strips  during  his  career  and 
both  he,  the  newspapers  and  the 
readers  benefit.  Years  ago  the 
syndicates  could  have  as  many 
strips  as  they  could  handle  and 
cartoonists  worked  on  their 
strips  just  as  long  as  they  were 
interested  in  them.  When  they 
l)ecame  bored  with  their  strips 
they  dropped  them  and  created 
something  new  for  another  news¬ 
paper. 

On  tv:  “Television  is  using 
more  and  more  graphic  artists 
(cartoonists)  because  they  see 
the  value  of  cartoon  animation 
l)oth  in  advertising  and  in  pro¬ 
grams.  When  I  was  a  teacher  I 
found  more  and  more  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  going  into  tv,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  get  news¬ 
paper  art  jobs.  Perhaps  the  syn¬ 
dicates  could  keep  most  of  this 
talent  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  if  they’d  somehow  find  a 
way  to  subsidize  cartoonists.  Per¬ 
haps  a  newspaper  chain  could 
create  a  string  of  newspaper 
supplements  across  the  countr>' 
just  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
new  artists  and  writers  publi¬ 
cations  for  them  to  air  their 
work  in.  It  would  be  a  good  way 
to  “dry  run”  new’  strips  and 
other  features.  I’m  sure  if  the 
new’spapers  and  the  syndicates 
got  together  and  tried  to  come 
up  with  a  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  they  could.” 

On  newspaper  creativity : 
“There’s  not  enough  drive  and 
thought  put  into  the  creativity 
of  newspapers.  Other  media  have 
been  forced  to  do  so  but  not 
newspapers.  The  executive  level 
has  the  power  to  implement  such 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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plans,  editors  don’t.  Some  of  the 
biggest  names  in  industry  put 
the  biggest  parts  of  their 
budgets  into  future  planning. 
But  not  newspapers. 

“Whenever  a  newspaper  cuts 
its  budget,  cartoonists  are  al¬ 
ways  the  first  ones  dropped,  and 
down  through  the  years  nothing 
has  been  done  to  enhance  the 
cartoonist’s  position.  At  one  time 
a  paper  could  drop  ‘Annie’  and 
get  10,000  protest  letters  from 
its  readers.  But  no  more. 

“There’s  too  much  apathy 
around  today  and  liesides,  the 
public  has  found  out  through  the 
chain  of  disastrous  newspaper 
strikes  we’ve  had  in  this  country 
that  they  can  get  along  without 
their  newspaper.  Tv  will  give 
them  the  news.  One  interesting 
supposition:  If  newspapers 
didn’t  exist  today  and  had  to  be 
invented,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  what  we’d  come  up  with. 
Because  of  the  great  competition 
found  today  they’d  have  to  be 
more  exciting,  more  meaningful 
and  be  grraphically  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye.” 

Robinson  echoes  the  thoughts 
of  the  NCS  by  saying:  “Car¬ 
toons  are  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  and  are  a  significant 
force  in  newspapers  and  there 
has  to  be  some  way  to  make 
the  press  economically  viable.” 
He  testified  to  this  before  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  NCS  in  1962,  along  with 
fellow  cartoonists  Milton  Caniff, 
Rube  Goldberg,  A1  Smith,  Walt 
Kelly,  Dick  Ericson  and  A1 
Capp.  “Over  100  million  Amer¬ 
icans  read  the  comics  every  day 
and  only  the  first  page  of  a 
newspaper  gets  a  higher  read¬ 
ership.  Up  to  1962  129  publi¬ 
cations  died  in  this  countrj’,” 
he  told  Congress.  “From  1959 
to  1961  60  died.  From  1857  to 
1940  there  were  over  1,800 
daily  newspapers.  As  of  1960 
we  were  down  to  1,760.  Some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done — perhaps 
a  fat  government  subsidy — for 
only  large  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  are  able  to  absorb  today’s 
astronomical  operating  costs. 
The  easier  it  is  in  this  country 
for  a  newspaper  to  get  started 
and  operate  the  greater  will  be 
our  freedom.” 

“What  I’m  doing  now,”  con¬ 
cludes  Robinson,  “is  rewarding, 
but  I’ll  be  glad  when  April 
brings  a  new  president  to  the 
NCS  (his  term  is  up  then)  — 
then  I'll  go  back  to  working  a 
normal  17  hour  day.  I’ll  stay 
with  what  I’m  doing  now,  may- 
l)e  take  a  year’s  rest,  and  then 
tackle  some  new  projects.  I’ve 
got  some  goo<l  ideas  for  new 
features  I  want  to  develop. 
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What  I  really  want  to  do  is  go 
back  to  doing  a  book  a  year, 
paint  more,  have  more  time  for 
my  photography  and  spend  more 
time  with  my  family.” 

And  what  if  he  hadn’t  been  a 
90  pound  weakling  back  in  1939 
who  just  happened  to  meet  car¬ 
toonist  Bob  Kane  while  recuper¬ 
ating  from  an  overdose  of  Good 
Humor?  Would  he  do  it  all  over 
again?  “Probably  not,”  said  the 
winner  of  three  top  awards  in 
ending  the  interview  (NCS  Best 
Special  Feature  Award,  NCS 
Best  Syndicated  Panel  Award 
and  Best  Magazine  Artist 
Award),  “if  I  were  going  into 
the  art  field  today  I  think  I’d 
go  in  for  film-making.  In  today’s 
terms  I  feel  I  can  express  my¬ 
self  more  in  the  film  industry 
— that’s  today's  medium.” 


Probate  code 
would  reduce 
public  notice 

Washington 

The  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  with  a  membership  of 
6,800  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  come  out  in  opposition 
to  a  proposed  Uniforai  Probate 
Code,  now  under  consideration 
by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  of  Uniform  State 
Laws. 

Verle  V.  Kramer,  president  of 
NNA,  said  in  a  statement  that 
the  Association  became  involved 
in  drafting  a  new  Uniform  Pro¬ 
bate  Code  “because  of  provisions 
relating  to  published  notice.” 
The  proposed  code,  according  to 
Kramer,  re<iuces  i)ublic  notice 
requirements  drastically.  The 
position  of  NNA  is  that  this  re¬ 
duction  would  strip  away  an  es¬ 
sential  safeguard  against  im¬ 
proper  handling  of  decedents’ 
property. 

Kramer  said  that  the  NNA 
approved  of  the  objective  of  the 
Commissioners  of  L'niform  State 
Laws  to  eliminate  outmoded 
procedures  and  unnecessary 
costs,  but  that  the  Commission¬ 
ers  have  “gone  too  far”  in  the 
elimination  of  procedural  pro¬ 
bate  requirements. 

The  pi’incipal  opportunity  for 
reduction  of  probate  costs  is  in 
the  area  of  attorney  fees,  the 
NNA  statement  asserted,  and 
the  proposed  code  “does  not 
touch  this  sensitive  area.”  Re¬ 
duction  of  public  notice  require¬ 
ments,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
NNA’s  Board  of  Directors, 
would  not  result  in  any  signifi¬ 
cant  lessening  of  probate  ex¬ 
penses  and  could  weaken  de¬ 
cedents  protection  against  mis¬ 
handling  of  their  estates. 


Calif,  daily’s 
transfer  to 
SNI  slated 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Transfer  of  the  Stockton  Daily 
Record  to  Speidel  Newspapers 
Inc.  is  expected  in  mid-Januarj% 
Charles  H.  Stout,  president, 
SNI,  advised  the  following  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  here 
with  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Martin, 
publisher  of  the  afternoon  daily. 
(E&P,  Nov.  2). 

A  price  tag  of  $11,675,000  was 
placed  on  the  transaction  by  the 
Record  in  its  announcement 
story. 

Mrs.  Martin,  who  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  remain  as 
publisher  until  the  Record 
changes  hands,  said  the  sale  of 
the  property  was  necessitated 
by  heavy  estate  taxes.  The  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  held  by  the  Mar¬ 
tin  family  throughout  its  74 
years. 

20  Sought  Paper 

More  than  a  score  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  sought  the  property,  it 
was  learned.  The  transaction 
was  handled  by  Vernon  V.  Paine 
and  Abbott  Paine  of  Claremont, 
Calif. 

Stout  said  no  announcement 
of  a  new  publisher  would  be 
forthcoming  until  completion  of 
the  transfer.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  here  by  E.  J.  (Jack) 
Leichty,  recently  named  his  .suc- 
ces.sor  as  SNI  president,  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  for  the  agree¬ 
ment  signing. 

The  Record  story  pointed  out 
that  a  petition  for  confimation 
of  the  sale  was  being  filed  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court  on  behalf  of  the 
Ining  L.  Martin  estate,  w’hich 
holds  all  of  the  outstanding 
stock. 

Completion  of  the  sale  would 
give  SNI  its  eleventh  newspa- 
paper.  The  group’s  present  list 
extends  into  eight  states  and  in¬ 
cludes  two  in  California.  The 
newspapers  are  owned  by  more 
than  70  of  their  executives. 

Reno  Headquarters 

John  Ben  Snow,  who  with  the 
late  Merritt  C.  Speidel  founded 
the  SNI  organization,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Headquarters 
are  in  Reno,  where  the  group 
is  represented  by  the  Nevada 
State  Journal  and  Reno  Eve¬ 
ning  (lozette. 

The  Record,  which  carries  a 
masthead  line  describing  itself 
as  “(Dentral  California’s  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  since  1895,” 
claims  the  distinction  of  being 
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“the  home  town  newspaper  of 
more  than  100  communities.” 

Circulation  is  approximately 
67,000,  with  a  66,886  total  net 
paid  listed  in  the  mast  of  the 
edition  carrying  the  sale  an¬ 
nouncement. 

In  a  continual  move  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Record  recently  added 
a  new  building.  A  new  Goss 
press  was  purcha.sed  in  1956,  an 
additional  unit  in  1960  and  just 
recently  three  Tapesetters  w’ere 
included  in  a  mechanical  devel¬ 
opment  program. 

Inland  Sca|>ort 

The  six-day  afternoon  paper 
is  one  of  a  group  of  dailies  ser\’- 
ing  the  vast  Califomia  interior, 
yet  Stockton  has  had  inland  sea¬ 
port  facilities  since  1933. 

The  Record  publisher  has 
stressed  expanded  editorial  cov¬ 
erage  recently  in  a  program 
which  included  the  addition  of  a 
Saturday  magazine.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  Robert  B.  Whittington, 
executive  news  editor,  was 
named  associate  publisher. 

Mrs.  Loretta  J.  Martin  joined 
the  newspaper  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  vicejiresident  .shortly 
after  the  July,  1967,  death  of 
her  husband.  She  became  pub¬ 
lisher  la.st  April  at  the  age  of 
42,  retaining  her  vicepresidency 
title. 

Exwulive  .Sliifls 

With  Mrs.  Martin’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  Clyde  Long  dropped  his 
interim  role  as  acting  publisher. 
He  continues  as  president  of  the 
Record.  Sam  Huntziker,  board 
secretary,  has  also  been  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  since  last  April. 

Iiwing  L.  Martin,  grandson 
and  namesake  of  the  founder, 
had  been  president  15  years  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  also 
was  publisher  and  editor. 

The  founder  established  the 
Record  on  April  8,  1895  and 
was  president,  publisher  and 
editor  until  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  his  death  on  December  7, 
1952.  He  had  tumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  over  to  his  grandson  and 
become  board  chairman  earlier 
that  year. 

The  aftemoon  daily  was  built 
on  the  Martin  concept  that  the 
principal  duties  of  a  newspaper 
are  to  get  and  publish  as  much 
news  as  possible,  to  interpret 
that  news  and  to  make  it  plain 
and  to  provide  descriptive  com¬ 
ment  and  opinion. 

These  principles  enabled  the 
daily  to  sunive  and  thrive  in  a 
city  which  was  described  as  a 
graveyard  of  newspapers,  he 
told  E&P  years  ago.  The  senior 
Mr.  Martin  emerged  from  the 
composing  room  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  at  age  30. 
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Globe’s  ‘Fish  Expo’ 
aids  area  industry 

By  George  Wilt 


AT  FISH  EXPO — Davis  Taylor,  Boston  Globa  publisher  and 
president  of  Fish  Expo  (center),  examines  nets  of  a  model  fishing 
trawler  with  Jim  Rearden,  area  management  biologist.  Cook 
Inlet,  Alaska,  Department  of  Fish  &  Game,  and  Paul  Wild,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Real  Estate  Department,  Alaska  State  Housing  Authority. 


New  England  in  general,  and 
the  Boston  area  in  particular, 
are  inexorably  tied  to  the  sea. 
Early  settlers  were  seafaring 
men.  And  the  fishing  industry 
is  one  of  the  region’s  most  im¬ 
portant,  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  economy  of 
the  area. 

Keeping  this  fact  in  mind,  it’s 
not  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  American  Commercial  Fish 
Exposition  (Fish  Expo  ’68)  was 
held  in  Boston  last  month.  Sig¬ 
nificant,  however,  is  that  the 
four-days  of  seminars  and  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits  of  the  War  Me¬ 
morial  Auditorium  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Boston  Globe. 

This  is  the  second  year,  for 
the  show,  which  has  grown  by 
fifty  percent  over  last  year.  And 
all  indications  are  that  it  will 
be  even  bigger  next  year. 

Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Globe,  and  president  of  the 
.American  Commercial  Fish  Ex¬ 
position,  felt  an  obligation  to 
to  help  this  important  local  in¬ 
dustry,  and  launched  Fish  Expo 
as  a  civic  endeavor. 

230  exhibits 

The  exhibit  area,  featuring 
2:10  exhibits — ranging  from  net- 
mending  kits  to  a  radar  system 
— brought  together,  under  one 
roof,  the  latest  information  and 
the  most  modem  equipment 
available  to  the  industry.  Booth 
rental  rates  started  at  $400 
each. 

Fishing  Gazette,  a  commer¬ 
cial  fishing  publication,  de¬ 
scribed  the  exposition  as  “a  ten¬ 
tative  stock-taking  and  status¬ 
determining  of  this  country’s 
fishing  industry  .  .  .  serving  no¬ 
tice  on  the  world  that  the  U.S. 
Fishing  Industry  is  girding  for 
its  return  to  a  position  of  inter¬ 
national  leadership.” 

Speakers  included  Dr.  Jacques 
Piccard,  who  told  about  his 
forthcoming  underwater  tracing 
of  the  Gulfstream  in  a  new  ves¬ 
sel,  described  as  a  “Mesoscapth,” 
designed  for  long  duration  un- 
•lersea  oceanography.  Also,  Dr. 
John  Sainsbury  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island;  Bjorn 
Carlsen,  executive  v.p.  of  Sim- 
rad,  Norwegian  Sonar  manufac¬ 
turer;  Dr.  Hans  H.  Engel, 
Bremerhaven,  Germany;  and 
Wes  W.  Johnson,  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  of  Fisheries. 

Luncheon  speaker  Cong.  Wil¬ 


liam  Bates  told  the  exposition 
that  “United  States  fishermen 
should  be  allowed  to  have  boats 
built  in  foreign  countries  and 
not  be  forced  to  buy  them  here 
without  subsidies.” 

Joseph  Curran,  president  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union, 
proposed  a  seven-point  program 
for  revitalization  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fishing  industry.  Awards  for 
excellence  were  presented  to 
W.  M.  Alldredge,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  A&P,  and  Ray  A.  Kroc, 
McDonald  Corp.,  for  excellence 
in  the  presentation  of  seafood 
products. 

A  group  of  thirty  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  food  editors  spent  three 
days  during  the  seminars  seeing 
and  sampling  the  newest  in  sea¬ 
food. 

The  Globe  devoted  extensive 
coverage  to  the  exposition. 

*  *  * 

TELEGRAM  CARES— “The 
Telegram  Cares”  is  the  theme  of 
a  series  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  now  appearing  in  the 
city’s  subways,  magazines,  and 
in  the  pages  of  the  Telegram. 

The  ads  were  prepared  by 
Foster  Advertising,  Ltd.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment. 

The  copy  describes  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  coverage  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  its  involvement  with 
youth,  sponsorship  of  a  Buck¬ 
minster  Fuller  study  of  To¬ 
ronto,  and  other  similar  themes. 
*  •  • 

CULTURAL  EVENTS— The 
OrUindo  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  is 
going  into  the  entertainment 
business  in  a  big  way.  It  is 
sponsoring  a  weekly  series  of 
cultural  events  which  began 
October  27,  with  a  concert  in 
the  park  by  the  new  Orlando 
Nav’al  Training  Center  Concert 
Band  and  Dance  Orchestra.  The 
first  “Orlando  Presents”  event 
packed  the  park  with  some  4,000 
men,  women  and  children  who 
brought  folding  chairs  and 
blankets  to  spread  on  the  grass 
after  the  800  fixed  seats  were 
filled. 

Future  events  will  include 
choral  groups,  other  bands  and 
oi-chestras,  dance  ensembles, 
and  dramatic  presentations. 
Remodeling  and  roofing  of  the 
bandshell  made  the  resurgence 
of  free  entertainment  possible. 


COMICS  SHOW  —  As  part 
of  its  promotion  program  in 
launching  a  new  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  the  Hackensack-Paterson 
(N.J.)  Record-Call  presented 
an  entertainment  featuring  four 
comic  strip  artists.  Cartoonists 
Bob  Dunn  (They’ll  Do  It  Every 
Time),  Milton  Caniff  (Steve 
Canyon),  Bill  Overgard  (Steve 
Roper)  and  Allan  Saunders 
(Mary  Worth)  put  on  a  two- 
hour  show  for  a  packed  house 
at  Bergen  County  Technical 
and  Vocational  High  School. 
Promotion  manager  Dave  Lind¬ 
sey  emceed  the  show.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  exhibit  of  original  car¬ 
toon  art,  color  separations, 
proofs  and  blow-ups  was  seen 
in  the  school’s  foyer  preceding 
the  show. 

*  *  * 

FORMULA  —  “E  equals 
NYT'”  .  .  .  That’s  the  formula 


for  a  big  enrollment  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  S'ew  York  Times 
promotion  folder  describing  its 
1969  Survey  of  Education  and 
School  and  Camp  Directorj*  edi¬ 
tions.  Content  and  distribution 
of  the  sections  is  outlined  in 
the  folder,  along  with  other 
pertinent  information  for  school 
advertisers. 

«  *  « 

HEALTH — The  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner  has  published  a 
“Health  Forum”  section,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  Association,  and 
containing  what  is  described  as 
“the  most  comprehensive  series 
of  medical  articles  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  newspaper.”  Copies 
of  the  brochure  are  available 
by  writing  to  the  publisher, 
Charles  Gould,  care  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 
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Plane  tragedy 

iCojitinuetl  from  page  13) 


riving  just  as  the  first  five  sur¬ 
vivors  were  coming  in.  The  only 
newsman  on  the  scene,  he  made 
his  pictures.  Then,  unfamiliar 
with  the  territory,  he  hired  a 
cal)  driver  to  lea«l  him  to  the 
Lebanon  Airport  where  Jenner 
and  Murphy  had  held  their  plane 
on  the  ground.  His  film,  together 
with  Jenner’s,  of  anxious  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  crowding  the 
small  terminal,  were  airbome  to 
Boston  by  midnight.  They  were 
picked  up  at  the  airport  by  radio 
cruiser  and  ru.shed  to  the  Globe. 
Prints  were  in  the  engraving 
room  by  12:45  a.m.  Saturday. 
The  paper  was  on  the  street  40 
minutes  later. 

Jenner  and  Murphy  then 
picked  up  the  i*ental  cars,  with 
Murphy  and  Runci  heading  for 
the  hospital  and  Jenner  going 
to  the  motel  with  the  portable 
transmitter.  Ryerson  and  Lan¬ 
ders  already  had  arrived,  and 
the  darkroom  was  set  up. 

Arriving  at  the  hospital, 
Runci  was  in  time  to  shoot  the 
remaining  five  sun  ivors  as  they 
were  brought  in.  He  took  his 
film  directly'  to  the  motel  where 
it  was  processed  and  transmit¬ 
ted,  arriving  in  Boston  about  1 
a.m. 

Murphy'  stayed  at  the  hospital, 
relaying  information  on  the  vic¬ 
tims  and  getting  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts,  all  of  which  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  Boston  via  phone  from 
the  hospital. 

Ward  and  Brown,  flying  in, 
were  listening  to  the  aircraft 
radio  and  leame<l  that  an  FAA 
plane  was  already’  in  the  area 
checking  out  the  radio  naviga¬ 
tional  aids.  Also  airborne  and 
hovering  over  the  crash  .scene 
were  two  helicopters,  one  with 
]>aramedics  aboar<l.  A  second 
govemment  ])lane,  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  in  the  area  and  re- 
»iuesting  landing  in.structions. 

.Special  passes 

I'pon  landing.  Ward  checked 
out  the  govemment  plane  and 
learned  it  carried  a  15-man  in- 
ve.stigating  team  which  would 
take  complete  charge  of  the 
ca.se.  He  also  learned  that  .spe¬ 
cial  passes  would  be  needed  to 
get  into  the  wi-eckage  area,  and 
secured  them  on  the  spot  for  the 
Globemen.  This  information  was 
fed  directly'  back  to  Boston  for 
the  Saturday  story. 

At  2:.{0  a.m.  Saturday  the  as¬ 
signments  were  made  by  Thomas 
and  Fitzgerald:  Murjjhy  and 
Jenner,  survivors  and  color; 
Runci,  hospital;  Ward,  Bro'W'n 
and  Ryerson,  climb  in  to  the 
crash  area:  Cardoso,  the  run¬ 
ning  lead;  Landers,  run  the 
(larkroom  and  transmitter,  Carl 
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Cobb,  medical  writer  was  sent 
over  the  road  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  to  write  about  the 
hospital  rescue  team,  disaster 
plan  and  all  other  medical 
stories. 

At  7:30  a.m.  the  team  fanned 
out.  Three  men  climbed  1600 
feet  to  the  wreckage  in  more 
than  an  hour  and  were  the  first 
Boston-based  newsmen  in.  Ryer- 
son  and  Brown  shot  three  rolls 
of  film  by  10  a.m.  and  Ward  got 
them  aboard  the  first  helicopter 
going  out  at  10:30  with  the  vic¬ 
tims.  The  film  was  left  at  the 
morgue  in  Lebanon  and  the 
darkroom  called.  Jenner  picked 
it  up  and  rushed  it  over,  and 
within  40  minutes  after  coming 
off  the  2300  foot  peak,  prints 
were  coming  up  in  the  Globe 
office  nearly  200  miles  away. 


Former  newsman 
killed  in  crash 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Manch  enter  Union 
Lender,  New  Hampshire’s  only 
state-wide  circulated  newspaper, 
which  often  has  to  reach  pretty 
far  to  get  a  good  news  story’  in 
some  remote  part  of  the  far- 
flung  Granite  State,  did  just 
that  on  the  night  of  October  25 
when  a  Northeast  Airlines  plane 
crashed  into  a  mountainside  in 
Etna. 

Thirty-two  lives  were  lost  in 
the  disaster,  including  those  of 
the  pilot,  co-pilot  and  a  former 
V’ermont  newspapennan,  Ed¬ 
mond  G.  Rousse,  53,  of  Barre. 
There  were  10  sur\  ivors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  youthful  stewardess, 
who  was  the  heroine  of  the 
tragedy,  helping  sunivors  out 
of  the  wreckage  despite  her 
broken  leg. 

Asa  result  of  quick  and  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  which  brought 
the  Union  Leader  much  jn-aise, 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
early'  state  edition  and  all  of  the 
city  e<iition  of  the  newspaper 
carried  pictures  of  the  sun  ivors 
and  rescue  work  made  at  the 
scene  of  the  crash,  according  to 
Circulation  Manager  Robert  La- 
Pointe. 

When  news  of  the  air  <lisaster 
was  flashed  to  the  Union  Leader, 
a  team  was  immediately  organ¬ 
ized  by  Managing  Editor  James 
R.  Bucknam  and  Assi.stant  Night 
Editor  Frederick  E.  Todd  for 
coverage  of  the  crash  just  off 
the  Moose  Mountain  Road  in 
Etna,  many  miles  from  Man¬ 
chester. 

Todd  received  first  word  of 
the  trage<ly  and  quickly  con¬ 
tacted  Managing  Editor  Buck¬ 
nam  at  his  home  in  Bow,  also 
considerable  distance  from  Man¬ 
chester.  Jo.seph  Duggan  of  the 
Union  Leader’s  Western  N.  H. 
News  Agency  was  sent  to  the 


Ward  flew  off  the  mountain 
at  12:30  p.m.  and  fiie<l  with  Bob 
Kenney,  now  on  rewrite  for  the 
Sunday  running  lead,  then 
switched  to  the  investigation 
anti  anything  that  presented  it¬ 
self.  Ryerson  and  Brow’n  hiked 
back  down  the  mountain,  then 
teamed  up  with  other  reporters 
for  photo  coverage.  Photos  and 
stories  were  moving  out  of  the 
area  all  day.  City  staffers  called 
in  eai'ly  were  writing  sidebars, 
talking  to  relatives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  and  collecting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  victims. 

The  Sunday  package — death 
on  a  mountaintop — was  wrapped 
up  at  the  scene  by  5  p.m,  Sat¬ 
urday,  less  than  24  hours  after 
the  crash  and  by  a  team  that 
had  to  travel  nearly  200  miles 
to  get  to  the  story. 


horrendous  crash  scene. 

Reporter  Haney  Dodd  of  the 
regular  night  staff  of  the  Union 
Leader  rushed  to  the  Lebanon 
l)olice  station  to  get  names  of 
the  dead  and  injured;  Arthur 
C.  Egan,  Jr.,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher,  was  di.spatched  to  the 
scene  to  assist  Duggan,  and 
Circulation  Manager  LaPointe 
raced  to  Lebanon  to  bring  back 
film  taken  by'  Duggan  and  Egan 
for  processing. 

During  all  the  activity,  the 
city’  room  in  Manchester  was  or¬ 
ganized  by’  Todd  with  all  re¬ 
porters,  editors  and  photo  lab¬ 
oratory  workers  laboring  at  top 
speed  to  jn'oeess  the  air  crash 
information  and  photos. 

Jay  Hanlon,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Union  Leader  and  a  column¬ 
ist,  was  called  from  his  home  in 
Bedford  to  piece  together  bits 
of  information  flowing  in  to 
make  a  complete  story  on  the 
tragedy. 

Charles  Margelot,  night  photo 
lab  technician,  prepared  the 
darkroom  while  Peter  Caikaus- 
kas,  night  engraver,  got  the 
plates  ready  to  make  photos. 

Although  the  Union  Leader 
went  to  press  nearly  90  minutes 
later  than  usual,  driver-distribu¬ 
tors  stuck  to  their  posts,  and 
when  the  pres.ses  finally  started 
rolling,  they’  loaded  the  final 
editions  quickly  for  distribution 
all  over  New  Hampshire. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Vnlleij  S'eu  s  at  Lebanon, 
N.H.,  received  its  first  report 
on  the  crash  at  7:15  p.m.  and 
editor  Marvin  Midgette  as¬ 
signed  a  team  of  four — the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  a  photographer,  a 
sports  reporter  and  a  general 
reporter — to  “head  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain.’’ 

They  helped  the  rescue  crews 
and  brought  back  information 
to  the  office.  The  News  went 
to  press  at  2  a.m.  Saturday — 
two  hours  later  than  usual — 
with  a  complete  story’. 
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Jos.  S.  Atkinson, 
Toronto  Star,  dies 

Toronto 

Joseph  S.  Atkinson,  chairman 
of  the  boaid  of  the  Toronto 
Star  Ltd.,  died  at  his  home  No¬ 
vember  3.  He  was  64. 

Atkinson  l)ecame  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Star  in  1966 
after  nine  years  as  president 
and  publisher. 

He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  E. 
Atkinson,  who  raised  the  Star 
to  National  prominence.  He 
died  in  1948. 

The  younger  Atkinson  was 
fii’st  married  to  Catherine 
Cringan,  who  died  in  1960.  In 
November,  1967,  he  married 
Elaine  Margaret  Ellen  Barret, 
23,  who  ha<l  been  a  secretary 
at  the  Star. 

Ruth  Atkinson  Hindmar.sh, 
his  sister  and  a  director  of  the 
Star,  and  a  daughter  survive. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Robert  M.  Ibrahim,  39,  for¬ 
mer  California  and  Hawaii 
newsi)aperman;  UPI  staffer  in 
Manila;  Oct.  28. 

... 

Verle  V.  Kramer,  publisher 
of  the  (iihnon  City  (Ill.)  Courier 
and  other  Illinois  new.spapers; 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association;  Nov.  3. 

... 

Edmund  C.  Gorrei.l,  89,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pulanki  County 
Journal  at  Winamac,  Ind. ;  Oct. 
22. 

... 

R.  Harold  Ellison,  60,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Winnton-Snieni 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel; 
Oct.  6. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dwight  L.  Pitkin,  67,  retired 
(1964)  Associated  Press  staffer 
in  Detroit;  Oct.  14. 

*  ♦  « 

Boyd  F.  Carroll,  73,  retire<l 
(1961)  state  capitol  reporter  for 
the  St.  LouLn  (Mo.)  Pont-Dis- 
pntch  for  37  years;  Oct.  28. 

... 

Bernardine  Grake  Snyder, 
65,  daily  fa.shion  columnist  since 
1926  in  the  San  Franeineo  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Oct.  28. 

... 

Harry  M.  Lutgens,  75,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Western  Ranker;  Oct. 
29. 

... 

Thomas  E.  Reilly,  66,  retired 
(1967)  midwest  representative 
for  International  Paper  Sales 
Co.  for  45  years;  Oct.  26. 

... 

Richard  Seelye  Jone.s,  80, 
retired  newspaperman  and  au¬ 
thor,  first  president  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Press  Club  and  a  staff  writ¬ 
er  for  Stars  and  Stripes;  Oct. 
29. 
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Photons  win  prizes 
for  raring;  pictures 


p]ilward  T.  Dickinson,  i)resi- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Racing 
Asstxdation,  has  announced  that 
Daniel  B.  Farrell  of  the  New 
York  Dnily  Newn  had  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  taken 
first  prize  of  $250  in  the  8th 
annual  NYRA  Photo  Awards 
Competition. 

Meyer  Lielwwitz  of  the  New 
York  Timex  won  second  prize  of 
$1.50  and  Charles  R.  Payne  of 
the  Neie  York  Daily  Neiex  took 
third  money,  $100. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
John  Duprey  and  Paul  DeMaria 
of  the  News  and  Rol)ert  Walker 
of  the  Times,  who  will  receive 
pla(|ues. 

Dickinson  commended  the 
press  photographer  corps  of  the 
New  York  newspapers  “for  their 
initiative  in  recording  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  color  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  No.  1  spectator  sport.” 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


/fppraisers—fionsullanlit 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
IMU-tncrship,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
Itoses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  6T<54. 


Netctpaper  Brokers 


The  DIAL  Aiiency.  1503  Nazareth  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


APPRAISAUS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc..  215  Curtis 
St..  Jennings,  La.  Ph :  I-3I8-82 1-U4T5. 


Business  Opportunities 


.Maiiliattaii  Tribune 
comes  out  next  week 


Newspaper  Brokers 


The  Manhattan  Tribune,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  tabloid 
fomat,  priced  at  10<‘  a  copy,  is  ; 
scheduled  to  Itegin  publication 
next  week.  William  Haddad,  a 
former  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  staffer,  who  is  publisher, 
.said  it  would  cover  news  in 
black  Harlem  and  in  the  white 
neighltorhoods  on  the  West  Side.  | 
On  the  paper’s  Itoard  of  ad-  ' 
fitters  are:  .Andrew  Heiskell,  j 
chairman  of  Time  Inc.;  Willie  ’ 
Morris,  editor-in-chief  of  Harp- 
er'x  magazine;  .A.  H.  Rosenthal, 
an  assi.stant  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Ossie 
Davis,  actor;  and  James  Bald-  I 
win,  novelist. 


Nejrotiations 
for  the  sale 
and  iiurchase  of 


THE  NEWS-JOURNAL 
Murfreesboro 
Tennessee 


and 


THE  RUTHERFORD 
COURIER 
Smyrna 
Tennessee 


Swift  tests  soap 


were  conducted  bv 


Chicago 

Swift  &  Company  is  entering 
the  consumer  soap  mai  ket  with 
a  facial  and  bath  size  deodorant 
.soap,  called  Quote,  which  will  he 
test-marketed  in  Buffalo  and 
Denver.  The  company  will  spend 
about  $8.5  million  a  year  for 
advertising  in  this  new  product 
field.  McCann-Erickson  is  the 
agency. 


BILL  MATTHEW  CO., 
Brokers-Consultants, 
Post  Oftice  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida — 33515. 


Marne  the  u'inner 


Bi'rlington,  Vt. 

The  liurlington  Free  Press 
headlined  its  final  edition  at 
•1:45  A.M.  Wednesday:  YOU 

WRITE  THE  HEADLINE: - 

WINS.  This  ran  over  a  top  half 
page  of  full  color  photos  of 
Nixon,  Humphrey  and  the  newly 
elected  Vermont  Governor  Deane 
Davis. 


Buyers’  and  sellers’  in¬ 
quiries  are  inrited  re¬ 
yard  iny  other  exeellent 
daily  and  weekly  proper¬ 
ties.  Complete  eontidence 
assured. 


Ph:  (AC  813)  446-0871 
Day  or  Night 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  B.  Univ.  Dr.,  Mesa.  AZ  85201 
Phone;  (602)  964-1093  or  964-2952 


Mel  Hodell,  Dir..  Newspaper  Div., 
Hazen  Ck>..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave..  Up¬ 
land.  Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1595. 


PUBLISHER.  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
seeks  to  lease  additional  weeklies. 
Minimum  advertising-circulation  gross 
$75,000.  Replies  held  confidential.  Bo.x 
i629.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FINANCIAL  BACKERS  WANTED  for 
new  Negro  daily  newspaper  for  New 
York  City.  Write  Box  18x3,  fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


ASSOCIATE  WANTED  Can  you  take 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  a  general 
staff?  Soldier,  sailor  or  airman,  re¬ 
tired,  active  or  iirospective,  young  or 
old.  or  civilian.  Capital,  experience 
welcome-  -not  nec**8snry.  Manuel  boy- 
Frank.  Box  803.  Cambria.  Calif. — 
93128.  Ph:  (AC  805)  927-3587. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management 
.•Xppraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(’Of.)  262-1751 


NEGOTI/\TORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
nat'er  pro|»rtie8  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  3.5902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3.357. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  pa(>ers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai>er  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  O).,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Newspapers  For  Sate 


ALABAMA.  PRIZE-WINNING  WKLY 
averaging  well  over  SIOOM  gross: 
priced  at  $100,000  with  $‘29M  cash 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


,  N.Y.  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY.  Ex- 
I  elusive,  live,  solid,  potential.  Rare  op- 
I  portunity.  Terms.  Box  1741.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


NORTH  CENTRAL— Dai/y  Potential: 
Total  circulation  now  8.000  as  weekly, 
crying  for  daily  conversion.  $526,000 
including  building  and  other  extras: 
$135M  cash  required  down.  Fine  new 
plant.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67664. 


IOWA— $80,000  GROSS  CLASS 
$I06M  price  includes  good  building  and 
year’s  newsprint.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Midwest, 
in  wealthy,  stable  community.  Both  off¬ 
set.  letterpress  plant.  Paid  owner  $28.- 
000  in  1967.  Down  payment  is  $28,000. 
Larry  Towe  Agency.  472  Fletcher  PI., 
Winter  Park.  Fla.  32789. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Pacific  coast 
city  with  all  the  amenities  of  life; 
perfect  climate,  above-average  income 
|H>pulation,  steady  growth,  eilucational 
facilities.  Eiirning  $20,000  per  year 
;  altove  publisher’s  salary  of  $10,000. 

I  Price  10  times  earnings.  $.50,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaiier  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


PUBLISHING 
FIRM  AVAILABLE 


West  Coast  publi.Hhing  firm,  printing 
daily  and  weekl.v  publications.  Owners 
I  of  several  ilailies  and  weeklies;  ex- 
i  tensive  oi>eration.  Ideal  location  for 
metro|)olitan  venture.  Confidential.  Box 
1886.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


:  $280,000  GROSS  METROPOLITAN 
weekly:  Midwest;  web  offset  full 

'  plant :  paid  and  controlle«I.  Paper  35- 
I  years  old — poised  for  growth.  Priced 
,  $250,000  without  building;  $60,000 
down.  Krehhiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans., 

I  66801. 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  November  9,  1968 


.\>NOt>C.EMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

N.Y.  W'EEKLY— $98M  GROSS 
Price  of  $IOOM  includes  good  building. 
Serves  wide  area  in  four  counties. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kans.  67654. 


LaMOURE  (N.D.)  CHRONICLE,  by 
owner.  (Vne  of  the  highest  net  profits 
in  Midwest;  about  the  best  net-to-groes 
you’ll  fin<l  in  U.S.  Irrigation  soon  to 
increase  area.  Will  sell  now  for  June 
1st  iH>ssession. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ObTSET  exclusive 
weekly  grossing  $3,000;  near  college. 
Price  $28.1)00—  $5,000  ilown,  includes 
building.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  133,  Emiwria,  Kans., 
66.SOI. 


WEEKLY  County-seat  exclusive.  Zone 
3.  Publishers'  Service,  334  Jefferson 
Bldg.,  Greenslxiro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph: 
(AC  919)  274-3670. 

GEOR(:i.-\— Only  paper  in  big.  unop- 
|M)se<l  area:  grossing  $65M  with  rash 
flow  to  owner  above  $26M  annually. 
Price  $70M  including  all  inventory ; 
$90M  if  building  inriude<l.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  KS — 67654. 

NEBRASKA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
grossing  near  $30,000.  Want  fast  sale 
to  exploit  another  opportunity.  Form¬ 
erly  priceil  $27,000  with  building;  now 
consider  much  lower  buyer  offer.  Kreh¬ 
biel-Bolitho  Newspai>er  Service,  Box 
133,  EmiKiria,  Kans.,  66801. 

WESTERN  DAILY,  only  paper  in 
county.  Fine  letterpress  plant;  isolated 
from  com|)etition:  over  60-miles  to  an¬ 
other  daily.  College  city,  $25,000  down. 
Joseiih  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
(Payable  with  order  I 


A  vuttki . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . . Sl-10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  miniinum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ’help  wanM’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  It 
made  for  them.  EAP  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

I  3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

I  2-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TlblE 
TiMsday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  etch  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  Third  Av*.,  N.  T.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploao  2-mO 
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ANNOl^NCEMENTS 

Ketcspaperg  For  Sale  I 

LARGE  REMT-WEEKLY  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  plus  shopi>er  Ruicle — ri|>c  for  daily 
in  rapidly-(rrowin(f  industrial  city.  Two 
year  university  branch.  $500M  gross. 
Completa  offset  equifwnent,  photo  comp 
and  hot  metal,  web  press.  Chart  Area 
E.  Show  proof  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  Write  Box  1*45,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

ILLNESS  OF  OW^ER  requires  sale  of 
large  weekly  in  Area  5.  Grossing 
$160,000;  growing  city  in  industrial 
and  rural  area :  has  both  letterpress 
and  offset  equipment.  Box  1823,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ISeirspnpers  Wanted  | 

MATl'RE  EKITOR.  ex|«>riencp.l  in  all  1 
phases  of  newspai>er  m.anagement,  will 
manage  or  lease  your  weekly.  Box  1891, 
Iklitor  &  Publisher.  i 

WANT  COL’NTY-.'^EAT  exclusive 
weekly  or  semi-weekly,  grossing  $60.- 
000  to  $HO,0O0  in  Rockies  or  Northwest, 
or  majority  control  of  larger  oiieration. 
Principals  an<l  brokers.  Box  I'.'iO,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.«^P.4PER  SEKVICES 

Correspondents 

WA.SHINGTON  COVERAGE:  Dead- 
line-con  sc  ious  bureau  staff  offers  full 
coverage  for  dailies,  weeklies,  mag¬ 
azines,  trade,  s|)ecialties.  etc.  Your 
own  man  in  Washington  to  cover 
agencies,  legislation,  hearings,  person¬ 
alities,  economics.  politics,  legal 
foreign,  etc.  Box  ls92.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEST.  MOST.  CHEAPEST.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free.  610 
Wataga  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 

HANDY  FILLERS,  four  sizes,  printed 
headed,  tai>e.  Samples  available.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  IVancisco,  Calif.  04101. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
5.5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  2121  JAckson  2-6106 


M.A(MINERY  &  $1  PPLIES 

Composing  Room 

LINOFILM  (Olivetti)  Keyboard.  Write: 
Lou  Davis.  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90053,  or  phone  (213) 
625-2345. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTTRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  C3iurch  Street.  N.Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

(7 1  1-year-old  JUSTOWRITERS,  new 
computer  lieing  installed — 2  reproducers 
w  9  iioint  news  face,  1  with  10  point 
news  face.  Save  over  50%.  JOE  SHEL¬ 
DON  CO..  INC..  26200  Greenfield,  iff?. 
Oak  Park.  Mich.  4*237.  (3131  399-2626. 

FOTOSETTm  —  lntert.NTe  ff482-S/ 
0fi3I99FS  6  magazines,  6  pt. — 72  pt. 
Price  is  $15,000.  In  fine  condition.  Can 
be  seen  at  Banning  &  Beaumont, 
California  Recxtrd-Gazette.  Contact  Phil 
Buckner,  Scripps  League,  131  Mercer 
St..  .Seattle,  Washington — 98109.  Ph  : 
206-284-0945. 


Mschinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SEU  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE— Serial  69666 
72-90  Channel — Extra  Wide 
Electric  pot.  Hydraquadder,  Mohr  Saw, 

4  Molds  with  4  Magazines  on  machine 
and  equipped  with  Margach  Feeder. 
This  machine  has  had  excellent  care 
and  maintenance  and  will  lie  sold  as  a 
package  including  7  extra  split  maga¬ 
zines  with  a  roller  magazine  rack: 
also  included  are  the  following  fonts 
of  type: — 

l*-pt.  Memphis  Bold  w/Italics 
l*-pt.  Itltr.a  Bodoni  w/Italics 
24-pt.  Karnak  Extra  Bold  w/  Con¬ 
densed  Gothic 

.3n-pt.  Karnak  Extra  Bold  Condensed 

21-pt.  Cloister  Bold  w/Italics 

.30-pt.  Cloister  Bold 

30-pt.  Cloister  Bold  Italics 

21-pt.  Spartan  Medium  w/Italics 

.30-pt.  Spartan  Medium 

30-pt.  Spartan  Medium  Italits 

All  mats  in  excellent  shape.  Machine 

can  lie  seen  in  our  plant  in  operation. 

The  entire  package  will  be  sold  for 

$7,500. 

Contact: 

George  A  Edgar.  Vice-President 
AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CORP. 
1550  E.  Canfield.  Detroit.  Mich.  48207 
Ph:  1-313-832-6200 

(2l  42  em  Model  C-3  Intertypes,  gas  pots 
42  em  Model  ff34  Linotype,  #6.5977, 
hydro  quadder,  electric  pot.  feeder, 
blower 

Elektron  Linotype  #70483,  hydro  quad¬ 
der.  electric  pot.  feeder,  blower  (like 
new)  with  or  without  TTS 
(21  Model  35  Linotypes  #65509 

#5096.5R 

(31  Model  #29  Linotypes  #65167 

#61205  #5.3048 

Comet  Linotype  #617  with  TTS 

(21  Model  #31  Linotypes  #60816 

#59756 

(21  Model  #8  Linotypes  #4958? 

#47941  swinging  keyboards 

Model  V  Intert>pe  #22068  with  TTS 

F-4  Intertype  Mixer  #27287,  power 

shift,  quadder,  saw,  fe^cr 

F-2  Intertype  mixer  #16930 

(21  G-4-4  Intertypes  #16362,  quadder, 

saw,  feeder  #16400  (42  em)  same  as 

above 

Model  E-Elrod  #5187,  electric.  14 
molds,  feeder,  tools 
(31  Model  F-EIrods,  electric,  feeder 
<21  Nolan  Rocket  saws 

(all  abtwe  machines 
equipped  as  you  desire) 
MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y  10012 
(AC  212)  WAlker  6-0100 

AUTOMATION  EQUIPMENT: 
Complete  package  for  G-4-4  units.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  buy.  Four  Mohr  Autopositors 
(2  never  uncrated.  2  installed  but 
never  use<ll  for  automating  G-4-4  ad 
machines,  lioth  main  and  side  mag¬ 

azines  ;  also  five  Fairchild  operating 
units  (.3  nevrr  uncratedl  for  main 

magazine  keylioards  on  G-4-4  ad  ma¬ 
chines  :  .al.so  four  Fairchild  operating 
units  (2  never  uncratedl  for  side 
magazines  including  auxiliary  key- 
lioards.  This  is  a  complete  package  for 
hot-metal  G-4-4  ad  automation.  Best 

offer  takes.  Omtact:  Dusty  Rhodes, 
Panax  Nt  wstiaiiers.  Box  289,  East 
I.ansing,  Michigan  48824.  Call  (517) 

:!.37-170I. 

JU.STOWRITER  PAIR— 14-pt.  recorder 
and  9-pt.  reprialiicer.  Two  years  old: 
in  excellent  condition.  Best  offer  takes 
Isith.  Tri-County  Press,  Polo,  III.  61064. 
Ph:  (8151  946-2211. 

I 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  (COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  .St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO-LATHE,  excellent  condition: 
gone  offset:  produces  photos  sizes  up 
to  12  X  18  inches.  Great  money-saver 
for  engravings.  Assume  payment  plan 
of  only  $76  per  month;  small  balance. 
Ph:  (AC  2011  943-30C0. 

Mailroom  Equipment 


8-station  .Sheridan  Inserter 
( 18  buckets) 

Increase  S|ieed  of  Inserting  Operation  | 
Offeix'd  InstalM,  Running 
anil  Guaranteed 
Call,  li'rite  or  Il’ire  j 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  | 
1720  Cherrv,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
(816)  221-9060 

INSERTING  MACniNE 
.5-Station  Dexter  (MDG)  1960 
Vacuum  Pump  AC-C-H  Conveyor 
Complete  and  in  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHUI.MAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  .St.  NY  -10017  OX  7-4.590 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad- 
dressograph  1956  complete  unit — cabi¬ 
net  and  accessories  with  6.000  plates — 
$1,200.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  I 

All  in  excellent  condition. 

All  snhiect  to  prior  sale.  I 

Kot  dealers.  i 

Liquidating  complete  plant.  j 

2  Sta-Hi  Master  Routers,  Serial  num-  I 
tiers  63182  and  63183 
1  Sta-Hi  Twin  Plate  Router.  Serial  I 
0656— Model  TP4  1 

1  Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  Serial  624,  | 
water-cooled  arch.  Ruess  Pump.  Pneu¬ 
matic  Pump  with  Spout,  22%"  cut-off 
1  Sta-Hi  Master  Former,  Serial  J-6365 
1  Sta-Hi  Master  Former,  Serial  P-6948 
1  Sta-Hi  Final  Trim,  22%"  cut-off 
1  Alico  Even-Ray  Pre-Toaster 
TUBULAR  EQUIPMENT,  22%"  cut-off 

1  Chipping  Block 

2  Tubular  Routers  | 

1  Vacuum  Casting  Box 

1  3000-lb.  Pot  with  Pump  and  Spout,  i 
manual — gas-fired 

1  Heavy  Duty  Tubular  Plate  Finisher  * 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

Ludlows.  Elrods,  Rouse  Rotary  Miter-  , 
ing  Machines,  Ludlow  Burnisher.  Lud-  I 
low  and  Linotype  Mats.  Aluminum  • 
Chases,  Makeup  Turtles.  Material  Han-  i 
dling  Equipment,  Linotyiies:  Models 
8-14-30-31  and  35 

Contact: 

George  A.  Edgar.  Vice-President 
AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CORP. 
1550  E.  Canfield.  Detroit.  Mich.  48207 
Ph:  1-313-832-6200 

FOR  SALE: 

Automatic  Addressing  Equipment 
1  A-M  Moilel  6381  Graphotype  #453257 
A467— $1,000. 

Call  Mr.  Moore 
ATTLEBORO  SUN  PUB.  CO. 

(AC  6171  222-7000 
Attlelioro,  Mass.  02703 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 10-U.  SCOTT  PRESS 
Manufactured  1948 
22%"  cutoff — 90*  stagger 
6  color  humps 

2  separate  folders 
(each  with  double  formers 
and  double  upper  formers) 

Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Drive 

Little  Used — Excellent  Maintenance 

For  Sale  F.xcinsively : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACTI.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

SCOTT  STRAIGHTLINE  three  deck 
press.  12  pages  on  straight  run,  24 
pages  collect  with  all  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  until  Feb.  1969,  when  It  will  ba 
available.  Presently  used  for  publishing 
8.000  six-day-a-week  newspaper.  W.  H. 
Champion,  Courier-Herald,  Dublin.  Ga. 
31021. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  3-deck  press 
with  color  unit  on  fourth:  16  pages 
straight  run  or  32  collect  together  with 
much  of  the  stereotype  equipment. 
Ideal  for  small  daily  not  interested 
in  going  offset.  Sacrifice  “where  is 
as  is.”  Call  Howard  C.  Berky,  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.  (215) 
866-6821. 

GOSS  HEADLINER 

Manufactured  1956 
6-Unit  96  Page  Press 
23A"  Cutoff — 90*  Stagger 
Rnte<l  at  62.500  iph 

3  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  Folders 

Double  Upper  Formers 
Many  Reverses 
Reels.  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Type  Drive 
Tension  Piate  Lockup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969 
For  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


I  16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
I  stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8.000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash.  Ind.  46992. 

'  HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

!  Four  units -one  color  cyl— tensionplate 
!  lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
'  type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

3-UNIT  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  off¬ 
set  press  Model  #C5960,  Serial  #CSI4- 
2BA.  2  units  are  7  years  old.  a  3rd 
reconditioned  unit  was  added  in  1967. 

I  Price:  as  is.  where  is.  $25,000.  The 
;  press  is  in  fine  condition  and  can  l)e 
!  seen  in  operation  at  Pecos.  Texas  En- 
!  tei'prise.  Contact  Phil  Buckner.  Scripps 
]  I-eagiie,  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle.  Wash¬ 
ington— 98109.  IPhone  206-284-0945. 


_ Tape  FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  COLOR  FLEXIBLE  HOE 

same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors  .  “  ■  _ 

Tod  Quality.  SUI'ERl>RODU(TION  PRE.SSES 

Coll  or  IVrile: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555  i  6-Unit,  four-color  couples 

25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308  '  Superimi>osed  angle  bars  Turning  Bay 

RTP  —  Geared  for  52.500  iier  hour 
Dual  ink  rails  and  reverses 

o  ••  I  ,  Hoe  ink  pump  system 

es  &  Machinery 

—  Available  Approximately  12  Months 
LIKE  NEW  May  lie  inspected  on  edition 

old  with  little  use  is  this  For  Sale  Exclusively: 

h  Vanguard  with  a  brand  '  _  „  _ 

attachment.  1  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

L  PTG.  equipment  CO  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
dhurst,  NJ— 07071  I  AC  816  BA  1-9060 
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Presses  &  Machinery 
LIKE  NEW 

Only  3  years  old  with  little  use  is  this 
2-unit.  36-inch  Vanguard  with  a  brand 
new  folding  attachment. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Le'ndhurst,  NJ — 07071 


Career  Opportunities 


MACHINEKY  &  SI  PPI.IES 

l^HE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


FOR  SALE:  NEW  NOLAN  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  pot;  3  phase,  220  volts  with 
water-cooled  pii?  molds.  Still  in  crate. 
Contact  Joe  Brooks,  News-Journal 
Corp..  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Bench, 
Fla..  32017. 

M-A-N  Stereo  Plate  Cnster,  22^4"  cut¬ 
off;  Nolan  Flat  Castinir  Box;  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Shaver;  Nolan  Stereo  Saw 
and  APS  Flat  Scorcher.  Write:  Lou 
Davis,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  I.,os  Anireles, 
Calif.  900.'i3,  or  phone  (213)  625-2343. 


WOOD  DIIAI,  PLATE  RorTEH 
23-0/16"  Dual  Spindles  AC  Mottu'S 
Self-containeil  Air  Supplv 
BEN  SlU'LMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E.  12  St.  NY  10017  OX  7-ir.90 


IIEI.P  WANTED 

Academic 

COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN 

New,  professionally-oriented  communi¬ 
cations  major  in  four  year  Southern  j 


California  college.  Qualifications 
media,  teaching,  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  :  ndvnnce<l .  decree.  Starting 
summer  or  fall  1969.  Salary  and  rank 
commensurate  with  preparation  and 
experience.  Resume  deadline:  Dec.  15. 
Box  1042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administratiie 

Assistant 

Personnel 

Director 

The  Washington  Post 

Unusually  well-qualified  per¬ 
son  wanted  for  career  job 
at  The  Post.  Emphasis  on 
Employment  and  Kecruitintt 
but  will  lie  involved  in 
other  aspects  of  personnel 
oiieratinn.  A  challenttintt 
spot  for  the  riuht  i)er8on — 
we're  expanding  our  serv¬ 
ices.  Previous  experience 
nsjuired  and  appropriate 
academic  training  preferred, 
flood  lienefits,  Kood  salary 
(o|)en).  Send  resumd  or 
phone  Personnel  Director, 
The  Washinuton  Post  at 
1515  "L"  St.  N.W.  Wash- 
inKton,  D.C  20005. 

(AC  202)  223-6000. 


Advertising  Copyicriting 

ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITERS 

Join  our  uniy-matter  gruui>. 
Award  -  winning;  adverlisins^ 
<lei>artment  of  larKe  Atlanta 
company  neeiit)  two  more 
writers^  college  graduates 
With  journalism  decrees  or 
KnicliKh  majors.  Some  writ* 
iriK  and  advertising:  produc* 
tion  ex|ierience  preferr^. 

If  you  have  imaKination* 
worship  accuracy  and  punc¬ 
tuality,  despise  cliches  and 
love  fresh  phrasing:,  and  can 
really  write,  we*ll  pay  you 
a  go<Kl  salary  and  plenty  of 
homage.  Sound  g^ood?  U‘8 
lietter  than  it  sounds. 

Box  1720 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT 
POTENTIAL  CONTROLLER 
Mornini;.  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  Chart  Area  2.  Salary  ot>eti.  Ekc- 
eellent  fringe  benefits;  good  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  man.  Box  ISIS,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Have  you  the  desire  to  own  a  weekly, 
but  never  could  afford  one?  Here  is 
your  opiKirtunity  to  run  one  with  goo<) 
salary  plus  Ixinus.  Good  hunting  and 
fishing  area,  city  impulation  of  4.0U0. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  newspaiier 
in  midwest,  located  in  college  town. 
Circulation  in  the  10-M  to  12-M  range. 
Letterpress  at  present,  but  hoping  to 
go  to  offset  soon.  Man  with  offset  back¬ 
ground  and  know-how  will  be  given 
preference  and  expect  him  to  put  offset 
into  operation.  Salary  0|ien.  Please  give 
complete  information  reganling  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  family  status  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  is  expanding 
its  circulation  staff  liecause  of  the  new 
Sunday  eilition.  E.xcellent  opiKirtunities 
for  aggressive,  haril-hitting,  sales- 
niinde<l  professional  circulnturs.  We 
ms-d  ex|K*rience<i  circulation  district 
men  and  su|>ervisors.  G<M)d  salary,  all 
company  lanefits,  paid  vacations,  etc. 
Call  Jolin  R.  Callahan,  Assistant  to 
Publisher.  The  Hartford  Times.  (AC 
203)  249-3211  collect. 


Circulation 

Dl.'JTRICT  MANAGER 
California  daily  has  an  o|>ening  for 
an  e\|>erience<l  district  manager.  ShoubI 
lie  .strong  on  promotion  and  exiierience*! 
in  carrier  Isry  oiieration.  Salary,  and 
car  allowance.  "This  is  excellent  oi>-  j 
IHirtunity  for  a  gissl  promoter  with  ' 
lM)ys.  Write  Box  I'fiJ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

NATIONAL  MAN  WANTED 
If  you’re  a  go-getting  retail  ad  man, 
or  have  national  experience  and  want 
to  move  up,  Nevada's  largest  and  fast¬ 
est-growing  newspaper  has  an  opening 
for  you.  Send  complete  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  Earl 


Editor  &  Pub-  Johnson,  Review-Journal.  P.6.  Box  70, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada — 89101. 


REAL  CHALLENGEI  Unlimited  op- 
irortunity  for  exirerienced,  energetic 
man  to  take  charge  of  circulation  for 
fast-growing  weekly  in  booming  North 
Jersey  suburban  area,  (iood  salary.  Ideal 
fur  quirk  advancement.  Box  1783,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENG1.AND  DAILY— 16,000  circ¬ 
ulation.  We  are  looking  for  a  young, 
aggressive  circulator  (or  No.  2  man) 
who  wants  a  future  rather  than  a  job. 
We  don't  expect  to  keep  him  here  as 
our  group  ut  newspa|>ers  demands  ad¬ 
vancement.  Must  l>e  sales-minded  and 
have  a  good  background  in  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  motor  route,  mail  and  ABC 
activities.  Complete  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  1795, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  NORTH  JERSEY  DAILY 
needs  a  young  man  to  work  on  circu¬ 
lation  promotion,  in  the  field.  A  good 
district  manager  could  qualify.  Ad¬ 
vancement  will  lie  up  to  your  ability 
anil  desire  to  excel.  Write  giving  full 
details.  Box  1894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DON’T  BE  SHY  I  Wo  will  train  the 
right  young  man.  Age  no  factor.  See 
our  ad  in  this  section — 

"NEIP  ENGLAND  DAILY— 
16,000  circulation." 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  MANAGER 
for  new  big-city,  general  interest 
weekly  in  Zone  5.  Good  pay  for  a 
challenge.  Send  resume.  Box  1755,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

ASSI.STANT  CM  wanteil  by  26.600 
daily  in  air  expanding  Zone  3  city. 
If  you  are  a  young,  energetic,  circula¬ 
tion  man  exi>erienced  in  motor  routes 
and  want  opixirtunity  for  advancement, 
send  complete  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Box  1835,  Editor  &.  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  under 
20,000  daily  in  CTiart  Area  2.  Well 
organized  department  with  gocsl  car¬ 
rier  setup  needs  replacement  for  "take- 
charge”  man  moving  up  to  larger 
newspaper.  GixmI  pay,  lienefits  and 
working  conditions.  Bo.x  1890,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


.\SS1ST.\NT  CM  does  not  necessariiy 
need  to  lie  a  circulation  man.  Must  lie 
outstanding  on  promotion  and  iierson- 
ality._  .Send  resume  of  qualifications  to 
K.  W.  Carrithers.  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
Peoria.  Illinois  61601. 

.MORNING.  EVENING  &  SUNDAY, 
locateil  .Area  4.  neeils  aggressive  man 
experience*!  in  all  asjiects  of  circulation. 
Prefer  someone  from  small  or  mtslium- 
size  daily,  not  afraid  of  work.  0|>- 
portunity  ui  take  over  liepartment  in 
a  few;  years.  Please  give  complete 
resume.  Box  1x64,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Eight-pa|ier  weekly  chain,  with  $500,- 
000  classified  sales,  neeils  an  energetic, 
capable,  ambitious  classified  manager 
to  realize  the  unlimited  potential. 
Salary  ba.sed  on  ability  and  experience 
and  history  of  results.  Area  1.  Write 
Bo.x  1840,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Composition  System  Service 

FTELD  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
neede<I  by  expanding  electronics  firm 
siiecializing  in  development,  manu¬ 
facture  and  sales  of  systems  designed 
to  reduce  comixwing  room  costs.  Work 
from  home  office.  Some  inside  lab  work. 
Send  resume  to  John  L.  Peterson,  Vice 
President-Marketing,  Digital  6ptics 
Corp.,  290  George  Street,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  08901. 


Dispatch 

EXPE'RIENCED  Dispatch  Department 
Manager  for  N.  Calif,  morning-evening 
dailies.  Send  resume  to  Box  1875,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Display  .Advertising 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
join  the  display  advertising  staff  at  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  salesman  with 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  The 
Tribune  is  an  award-winning,  employe- 
owned.  evening  newspaper  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  circulation  of  more  than  22,000.  We 
offer  you  salary,  plus  a  rewarding 
bonus  plan,  plus  mileage,  plus  profit- 
sharing.  Write  or  phone  Jack  de  Figu- 
eiredo.  Advertising  Manager,  Redwood 
City,  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  631,  Redwood 
City.  California  94064.  (AC  415)  365- 
3111. 


RETAIL  AD 
SALESMAN 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  Oklahoma's  largest  and 
leading  newspapers,  have  an  opening 
for  a  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Excellent  working  conditions  in  one  of 
the  most  modern  plants  in  the  world. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits,  salary.  En¬ 
joy  living  in  progressive  Southwest. 
Must  have  1-3  years’  experience  in 
retail,  classified  or  national  advertising 
sales. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  write,  call 
collect  or  apply  in  person  to; 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  OKLAHOMAN  AND  TIMES 
500  N.  Broadway— (AC  405)  CB  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  25125 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 


WANTED  ...  AN  "OLD  PRO”  to 
round  out  the  advertising  sales  staff 
on  a  small  northern  New  England 
daily.  Age  or  sex  is  no  barrier  but  we 
need  a  real  work-horse  with  know-howl 
Nicest  area  in  the  country  for  living, 
with  mountains,  lakes,  hunting,  fishing, 
etc.  Antique  lovers  paradise  I  Low  taxes 
and  living  costs,  too.  Send  resum6. 
references  and  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  We  might  tbe  able  to  use  a 
bright  young  man  or  woman  as  a 
trainee,  too!  Box  1787,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

for  top-notch  eastern  daily  in 
300,000  market.  Want  man 
strong  on  competitive  selling 
to  lead  program  for  large 
stores  and  then  follow 
through.  Will  work  directly 
with  top  management.  (Tood 
salary,  other  benefits.  Our 
employees  know  of  this  ad. 

Box  1825 
Editor  &  Publisher 


VERMONT’S  LARGEST  DAILY  news- 
patter  is  expanding  its  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  is  looking  for  a  young, 
aggressive  person  with  three  or  four 
years  newspaper  advertising  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  full  resumd  and  pay  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Advertising  Manager. 
'The  Burlington  Free  Press,  Burlington, 
Vermont  05401. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR,  experienced, 
caimble  of  filling  No.  2  spot  on  Ohio 
25,000  <laily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
atlvancement:  go<xl  salary  and  benefits. 
Great  opportunity  for  CM  on  a  smaller 
paiier.  Send  references  to  Box  1878, 
Edit*)*'  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  13,000 
university  daily.  Chance  for  experienced 
ad  man  to  further  education  at  under¬ 
grad  or  grad  level.  Attractive  salary ; 
above-average  benefits.  Resume  and 
references  to:  Publisher,  Daily  Iowan. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  15,000  pro¬ 
gressive  offset  afternoon  daily  in  south¬ 
ern  N.  J.,  to  take  over  established 
accounts.  Salary  commensurate  with 
exi>erience; ability:  all  company  bene¬ 
fits. 

Times  Journal.  Vineland.  N.J.  08360 


;  NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Self-start- 
I  ing  ad  salesman  experienced  in  com- 
I  iietitive  selling.  Must  be  net  dresser 
I  with  sharp  personality.  Send  resume 
to:  R.  W.  McComb,  Herabl  &  News. 
P.O.  Box  31.  Livermore.  C.4 — 945,50, 


I  32,000  PLUS  DAILY  nee*ls  3-to-5  year 
;  experience*!  retail  a*l  salesman  in  ex- 
:  cellent  market.  G*>*mI  salary,  fringe 
'  benefits,  commissions  available,  etc. 

I  We’ll  help  reUx-ate.  Send  resume  to: 
I  FVank  E.  Bishop.  Advtg.  Dir.,  The 
Times  Herald.  Norristown.  Pa.,  19404. 


HARD-HITTING  AD  DIRECTOR  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  first-class  presenta¬ 
tions  for  professional  retailers,  and  at 
j  the  same  time  cxxrrdinate  local-retail 
;  team.  Smog-free  area,  fast-growing 
California  daily.  The  man  we  are  look- 
I  ing  for  must  lie  neat  in  apiiearance. 

!  well  spoken,  an*l  able  to  get  the  job 
d*ine.  Excellent  working  con*btions-- 
opportunity  to  move  up.  Age  is  no 
j  factor;  ability  to  perform  most  im- 
I  iMirtant.  Sen*l  complete  resume  to  B*)X 
I  1874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  $12,000  4-  FRINGE  BENEFITS  tor 
I  creative  n*l  salesperson-artist  for  6.500 
I  offset  daily  who  can  plan  ad  cam- 
I  paigns,  *lesign  layouts  and  do  freehaml 
sketches.  Heart  of  hunting  and  fishing 
country;  college  town.  Write:  George 
Williams,  c.  o  Pioneer,  Bemi<1ji.  Minn. 

I  56601. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


-CAREER— 
OPPORTUNITY  j 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive  sales-  | 
man  whose  talents  led  him  to  ad-  i 
vertising  and  who  is  looking  for  a 
fine  future  in  selling  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  sales  staff  of  a 
major  newspaper  representative  firm. 
Write  or  call  Paul  Kettenring,  Story 
ft  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  750  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y,  10017,  in  confidence, 
if  your  work  record  will  bear  careful 
screening  as  to  background,  character 
and  ability  to  sell. 


MIDWEST  GROUP  OF  DAILIES  has 
);uo<l  oiienin^  for  advertising  manafrer. 
Community  of  15.000  irojiulation.  Fine  , 
adv.mcement  opiwrtunities.  Write:  A.  I 
V.  Lund.  General  Mgr.,  Shaw  News- 
paiiers,  Dixon,  Illinois  61021. 

WE  WANT  ONE  MORE  GOOD  MAN ! 
Here  is  your  opiiortunity  to  join  a 
record-breaking  retail  advertising  staff 
in  beautiful  East  Tennessee.  Our  30.- 
000  morning-evening  combination 
serves  the  second  richest  market  in 
the  state.  If  you  have  a  ixjsitive  at¬ 
titude  and  lielieve  in  creative  selling 
we  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  car  allow¬ 
ance,  insurance,  vacation  and  monthly 
lionus.  Submit  your  complete  resume 
to:  John  E.  Fry,  Advertising  Dir., 
Kingsiiort  Times-News,  220  E.  Market 
St..  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 

TOP  LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY  seeks 
advertising  director.  Sell,  layout,  direct 
sales  personnel.  Unlimited  possibilities; 
Iiermanent  ix>sition;  sttlary  ojien.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  1870,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classiticvl,  for  daily  newspajiers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyi>ewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  liiO  W.  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


Editorial 

BEAUTIFULSHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
of  Virginia  beckons  high-type  person 
for  city  hall  beat  on  much-awarded 
p.m.  daily.  Attractive  salary,  benefits, 
promotional  opportunities  for  self¬ 
starter.  E.  P.  ^rlin.  Executive  Editor, 
The  News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
22980.  Ph:  (AC  703)  942-8213. 


WOMEIN'S  EDITOR — Convince  us  you  | 
can  liecome  (or  maybe  already  are)  i 
one  of  the  finest  women's  editors  in  the  i 
country  and  we  will  give  you  just  almut 
everything  you  can  ask  for  profes¬ 
sionally.  We  don't  really  care  what 
your  present  position  is.  We’re  looking 
for  talent  and  personality  and  the 
know-how  to  unite  these  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lively  pages  of  interest  to 
ALL  our  readers.  Our  standards  are 
high,  but  so  is  the  salary  we  will  pay 
the  person  who  can  take  charge,  be 
left  alone  and  consistently  turn  out 
superior  work.  Interested?  Well,  start 
convincing  by  writing  in  full  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

AREA  EDITOR 

Rapidly-expanding  afternoon 
daily  in  Florida's  capital  needs 
Area  Editor  adept  at  desk  work, 
writing  and  supervising  corre¬ 
spondents  from  12  neighboring 
counties.  Job  is  a  key  one  in 
sparking  continued  growth. 

Offset  newspaper  in  new  plant 
is  one  of  The  Knight  Group. 
Write:  William  M.  Phillips. 
Managing  Editor,  The  Democrat, 

P.O.  Box  990,  Tallahassee, 
Florida — 32302. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
experienced,  25-35,  for  Catholic  weekly. 
Zone  2.  Must  be  self-starter  in  tune 
with  changing  Church,  Vatican  II 
Documents  and  current  social  problems. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  talent.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  1745,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

GEINERAL  NEWSMAN 
Attractive  salary,  money  raises  and 
advancement  opportunities,  bonus,  life 
and  hospital-surgical  plans — other  ex¬ 
tras — offered  by  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
35.000  circulation,  for  good  general 
newsman. 

Modern,  attractive  quarters,  best  of 
equipment,  advancement  opportunities. 
Tell  all  about  experience,  etc.  Box  1815, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  in  relatively  small 
city  has  opening  for  general  reporter. 
Must  be  able  to  cover — or  be  willing  to 
learn  how  to  cover — the  city  and  court¬ 
house  beat.  Please  write  details  about 
self  to  Box  1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  two,  three,  years 
experience ;  editing  wire  and  local  copy, 
writing  heads.  Challenging  job,  new 
plant.  Write  Managing  Editor,  States- 
Item,  3800  How'ard  Ave.,  New  Orleans. 
La.  70140. 


JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER  —  South- 
I  ern  New  England  daily  (15,000  circ.) 

'  has  $8,600  oi>ening  for  a  general  as- 
I  signment  man.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  friendly,  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Excellent  staff — good  benefits 
I  — fine  working  conditions.  Box  1814, 

<  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  THE  THIRD 
DIMENSION 

:  It's  called  in-depth.  It’s  written  by  an 
,  aggressive,  savvy  reporter  that  can 
stake  his  claim  in  the  top  writing  job 
I  on  the  largest  offset  daily  in  Ohio.  No  ; 
I  sacred  cows.  Contact;  Managing  Editor, 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

WBTRE  A  RAPIDLY-EXPANDING 
Eastern  newspaper  nearing  the  150,000  j 
mark  in  a  com|)etitive  area.  Our  staff  > 
needs:  (1)  a  Sunday  editor  with  a  solid 
background  in  selection,  editing  and 
layout  and  ability  to  work  with  a  top¬ 
flight  staff:  (2)  two  first-rate  deskmen, 
one  for  our  copy  desk,  the  other  for 
a  fast-moving  metroimlitan  desk — both 
with  growth  potential;  (3)  and  exi>eri- 
enced  newsman  to  head  a  regional 
bureau  in  a  prime  news-circulation 
area;  (4)  an  ex[>erienced  reporter-ed¬ 
itor  to  handle  financial  news;  (5)  an 
editorial  artist  with  color  exi)erience 
and  (6)  two  reporters  with  two  or 
more  years  experience  willing  to  accept 
increasing  res|)onsibilities.  Box  1822, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  TOP  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
i  wanted  for  Midwest  Capital  city  daily — 

I  p.m.  47,000 :  Sunday  60.000.  Opening 
for  municipal  government  reporter:  ex¬ 
perienced  Midwesterner  preferred.  J- 
degree  necessary  for  position  in  150,000 
population  university  city.  Pulitzer 
winning  newspaper  needs  head  man  in 
establishing  new  3-person  urban  affairs 
bureau.  Pay  dependent  upon  ability. 
Apply  throug^h:  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Edi¬ 
tor.  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  68501. 


FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  college 
town  needs  a  news  editor  to  write  and 
manage  editorial  department.  (!k)mpeti- 
tive  situation.  Must  be  alert  and  ag¬ 
gressive;  experience  necessary.  Locate 
in  Zone  3.  Box  1805,  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  Usher. 

NEBRASKA  OFFSE7T  DAILY  with  a 
j  lot  of  area  to  cover  wants  an  area 
I  writer-photographer  who  likes  to 
I  out  and  go.  Wide-open  country  with 
plenty  of  hunting  and  fishing.  Write 
'  Box  1800,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

‘  YOUNG  REPORTER  eyeing  sure,  quick 
promotion.  Good  organization;  fine 
working  conditions;  ^nefits.  Wonder¬ 
ful  area  to  live.  Zone  3.  Box  1798, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Quality 

REPORTER 

to  cover  governmental  affairs  in  100.- 
000  poiHilation  municipality  for  rapidly- 
growing  and  expanding  N.  J.  daily 
,  (circ.  54,000)  in  N.  Y.  C.  area.  Must 
t  be  ex|>erience<l,  reliable  and  willing  to 
dig  ft>r  real  story  on  exciting  beat. 
Pai>er  has  outstanding  record  for  pub¬ 
lic  service.  No  outside  influences.  Top 
pay  and  fringes;  5-<lay,  37>/4  hour 

week.  Car  essential.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  and  building  career  repu¬ 
tation.  Box  1852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  STAFFER— Find 
your  place  in  the  sun.  Come  to  Ontral 
E'lorida  and  the  fast-growing,  prize¬ 
winning  women’s  department  of  The 
Ledger.  Young  reporter-deskman,  with 
a  flair  for  imaginative  make-up  and 
I  bright  writing  needed.  Salary  based  on 
.  exi>erience,  ability.  Call  collect;  Sally 
Batson,  Women’s  Editor,  The  Ledger, 

'  Lakeland.  Fla.  (AC  813)  686-1151. 

'  SPORTS  WRITER,  preferably  under 
I  30,  well-grounded  in  all  major  sports, 

\  with  experience  in  feature  writing.  All 
I  day  work,  Monday  through  Friday.  C. 

I  C.  Johnson  Spink,  The  Sporting  News, 
2018  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

,  —63166. 

EDITOR  &.  PUB 


DESKMAN-REPORTER 
New  York  State’s  lively  capital  city 
p.m.  is  looking  fur  a  rim  man  who 
would  like  to  break  up  the  desk  routine 
with  some  reiwrting  and/or  rewriting. 
Unusual  opiiortunity  for  a  young  man 
(or  woman)  possibly  now  on  a  smaller 
paiier  and  looking  to  broaden  his  or  her 
experience.  All  fringe  benefits.  $155.50 
to  start  if  you  have  five  or  more  years’ 
experience.  Plenty  of  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Hopefully,  within  20 
months,  you  would  be  working  in  one 
of  the  finest  new  plants  (now  under 
construction)  in  the  country.  Send  full 
resume  to:  Robert  K.  Illingworth,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  News  Editor,  The  Knicker- 
Ixicker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York — 12201. 

LIKE  THE  SMELL  OF  LINIMENT? 
We  hoi>e  so,  liecause  our  siiortswriters 
dig  for  stories  in  locker  rooms  as  well 
as  on  the  field.  We  need  an  experienced 
siiortswriter,  one  who  combines  color¬ 
ful  writing  with  respect  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Evening  Press 
I  and  The  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton, 
i  New  York  13902. 

REPORTER — One  of  the  liest  daily 
newspapers  in  New  Mexico  has  opening 
i  for  reporter  who  wants  good  paying 
job  in  lively  city  where  newsworthy 
things  hapi>en.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resumi  and 
clips  to  Box  1847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  WANT  A  GIRL 
MotherhoiHl  is  breaking  up  that  old 
gang  of  ours.  We’d  like  to  rebuild  with 
a  sharp  gal  for  general  assignment. 
We  are  one  of  the  big  p.m.’s  in  the 
East,  and  stress  quality  local  report¬ 
ing.  Box  1961,  Editor  ti  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Pa.  daily  of 
17,000.  Excellent  community — good 
growth  potential.  Send  full  information 
including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
18;!0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Fresno  Bee  has  staff  ojtening  for 
a  pro — a  journeyntan  who  can  swing 
from  rim  to  telegnqth  de.Hk  to  makeup 
to  slot  with  ease  ...  a  person  who  can 
write  hard-news  heads  that  will  with¬ 
stand  .scrutiny  ...  a  person  whose 
news  judgment  is  solid,  imagination 
liml>er  and  stability  a  sure  thing. 
Heavy  volume,  fa8t-<lealing  desk,  four 
editions  dail.v.  Circulation  115M  even¬ 
ings,  147M  Sundiiy  a.m.  Salary  up  to 
.  $1IM  plus,  base<l  on  exi>erience  and 
ability.  Liberal  employe  benefits. 

REPORTER 

Addition  to  sUiff — imme<linte  opening. 
Prefer  journeyman,  but  will  consider 
at>plicant  with  degree  and  3  to  4  years’ 
exiierience  on  daily.  General  assign¬ 
ment.  Salary  and  Iwnefits  as  above. 

Both  positions:  Personal  interview  re¬ 
quired  of  eventual  top  applicant.  Send 
j  resume,  availability  and  clips  of  work 
to: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
I  THE  FRESNO  BEE 

15.59  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Fresno,  Calif.  9:1721 

j  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  large  semi- 
I  weekly  South  Dakota  newspaper.  Salary 
'  open,  bnse<l  on  experience  and  ability. 

You  will  head  a  news  staff  of  four. 

I  University  town  of  11,500.  Ebccellent 
,  school  facilities  and  fine  conununity  in 
!  which  to  raise  your  family.  Prefer  man 
,  with  military  obligation  completed. 
More  than  usual  benefiis.  Write,  or 

call  collect  to  Thomas  G.  Reynolds, 
Brookings  Register,  Brookings,  S.D. — 

I  57006.  (AC  605)  692-6271  days,  or 

!  (AC  605  )  692-2783  evenings. 

j  COPY  EDITOR 

'  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

A  challenging  opportunity  for  a  skilled 
Copy  Editor  on  a  fast-paced  desk.  Min¬ 
imum  scale  $215.00  with  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Night  differential  is  10%. 
Generous  pension,  vacation  and  other 
benefits.  Write  Employment  Manager. 
Chicago  Daily  News.  401  N.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 
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yoUNG  REPORTER  who  wants  to 
trade  cold  weather  for  Florida  sunshine 
in  Gulf  beach  community.  Send  re- 
sumd.  salary  requirements  to  Bok  1132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB? 

(H'e’vr  got  'em  aplenty) 

News  Department  of  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  top  competitive  daily — with  a 
staff  of  more  than  60 — is  setting  up 
four  new  beats  and  two  additional 
desks. 

Reporters  and  copy  editors  of  talent 
and  experience  will  find  both  challenge 
and  reward  here.  We  are  expanding — 
not  just  plugging  holes.  Box  1854,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WRITING  EXPERT 
Or,  even  letter,  a  reporter.  Large 
Zone  2  p.m.  has  a  spot  in  general  as¬ 
signment,  would  like  to  fill  it  with  a 
high-potential  person;  if  two  show  up, 
we’ll  hire  both.  Box  1849,  Iklitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  WRITER  for  scholastic  beat  | 
on  dynamic  Zone  2  p.m.  Opportunity  to 
write  column,  learn  page  makeup.  You  I 
would  be  joining  live-wire  5-man  staff  j 
which,  before  long,  will  be  working  in  j 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  i 
new  plants  in  the  nation.  All  fringe 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  , 
1846,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDITOR/WRITER 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  capable 
young  writer  or  erlitor  who  is  looking 
for  a  challenging  career  with  plenty 
of  room  to  advance.  National  business 
mag.azine  in  the  restaurant  field  seeks 
a  productive  self-starter  with  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  year  or  more  in  the  field  i 
of  written  communications.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  benefits.  Located  In 
lieautiful  Madison.  Wisconsin.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  E.  I.  P.. 
Inc..  P.O.  Bi>x  1648,  Madison.  Wise. — 
63701. 


OHIO  DAILY  necils  reimrter  for  city 
and  courthouse  lieat  :  photography  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write:  Bucyrus 
Telegraph-Forum,  Bucyrus,  OH — 44820. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
I'>iiily  S i'wspiipcrs 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  dupli¬ 
cate  nnd  refer  it  on  current  job  open¬ 
ings.  Full  range  of  erlitorial,  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation  and  back  shop 
jobs  usually  available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaiier  .\ssn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester,  MA — 0160S 


MIDWEST  DAILY  GROUP  needs  gen¬ 
eral  news  director.  Community  of  10,- 
000  population.  Advancement  opiiortun- 
ities.  Write:  V.  Lund,  General 

Mgr.,  Sh:iw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illin¬ 
ois  61021. 


THE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

TRIBUNE 

.  .  .  is  seeking  reporters  with  es- 

tnblisherl  credentials  in  these  special¬ 
ties  : 

AGRI  BUSINESS -Develop  the  eco- 
nomic-political-socinl  asiiects  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
crop  proilucing  nnd  processing  regions. 

BUSINESS  NEWS — Cover  significant 
happenings  in  a  diversifie<l  nnd  grow¬ 
ing  business  nnd  financial  center. 

Write  to:  Employment  Manager,  425 
Portland  Avenue.  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota — a.H  1 3. 

An  E<iunl  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR,  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  write:  at  least  two  or 
three  years’  experience ;  minimum  scale 
$207.00  for  37ii  hour  week  with  five 
years  experience.  Excellent  vacation, 
l>ension  nnd  other  benefits.  Write: 
Personnel  Dir.,  Globe-Democrat,  St. 
Ixiuis,  Mo. — 63101. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 


WRITER/EDITOR  | 

Here’s  an  unusual  chance  for  a 
writer  who  wants  to  move  up  pro¬ 
fessionally — and  financially.  Our 
leading  national  magazine  (based 
in  Philadelphia)  for  physicians 
needs  a  full-time  Associate  Editor 
who  can  understand  and  judge 
medical  material  .  .  .  write  clearly 
and  concisely  .  .  .  and  apply 

creativity  and  editorial  judgement 
to  produce  readable  and  imagina¬ 
tive  articles.  j 

You  would  need  a  scientific  back-  j 
ground  plus  some  proven  writing  j 
exi)erience;  you  would  learn  more 
al>out  both  me<licine  and  writing 
on-the-job  and  you  will  earn  a  \ 
good  salary  with  liberal  benefits.  j 

Box  1855  j 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Member  of  Plans  for  Progress 


REPORTERS.  SPORTS  OR  GENERAL 
Beginning  and  ex|)erienre<l  journalists 
will  lie  considere<l  for  positions  on 
growing  morning  and  evening  staffs  of 
metroiHilitan  daily.  Good  salary,  lilieral 
fringe  lienefits,  congenial  colleagues. 
Enjoy  a  pleasant  city  in  the  heart  of 
Northland  with  all  the  attributes  of  big- 
city  living.  Send  resume  to  Kenneth 
Tinderholm,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Duluth  j 
Herabl  and  News-Tribune,  Duluth.  i 
MN— .S.-iSOl.  I 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  progressive 
semi-weekly  in  laioming  college  com¬ 
munity.  Chance  to  develop  real  news-  ] 
imper,  offset,  with  full-color  capabil-  i 
ities.  Excellent  pay  and  advancement  ! 
opportunities.  Phone  or  write:  Moor-  ; 
head  Valley  Times,  Box  857.  Moor-  i 
head,  Minn.  56.760.  (.\C  218)  2.!6-.')010.  | 


DESKMAN-TRAINEE  to  split  time  lie- 
Iween  copy  desk  and  news  lieat  on 
p.m.  daily  in  hot  news  city.  $120-n- 
week  plus  fringes.  College  nnd  some 
exiierience  required.  Write  to  Enoch 
Shenton,  Daily  News.  Newport,  R.l. — 
02X40. 


REPDRTERS-COPY  EDITORS 
i  The  Sun-Telegram  is  interested  in 
1  hearing  from  individuals  looking  for  : 
'  a  career  on  one  of  So.  California’s 
most  progressive  daily  newspapers. 

,  Strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  in-  | 
,  depth  reiiorting  enhanced  by  style  and  i 
<iuality  of  writing  as  well  as  careful  : 
news  eiliting  and  imaginative  presenta-  j 
I  tion.  Lilieral  employee  benefits.  .\11  ’ 
applications  will  lie  acknowledgeil. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Dir.,  The 
Sun-Telegram.  :I90  No.  "D”  St.,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.—  92 101. 


I  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  general  re-  I 
j  porting  and  eilitorial  work.  Join  Mary-  . 
,  land's  fastest-growing  twice-weekly 
newspaiier.  Call  or  write:  The  Carroll 
I  County  Times.  Westminster.  Md.  21137.  I 
I  Ph:  1-301-S 18-4400. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  outstanding  | 
I  offset  weekly.  Top  salary  for  de*licnte<l.  I 
toil  man.  Contact:  Malcolm  Coe.  Henry 
I  County  Journal,  Bassett,  Va.  24005. 


OPENING  JANUARY  1— Editorial  ns-  i 
sistant,  lilieral  church  tabloid,  weekly. 
Forget  the  word  "church” — this  is  a 
swinging  place,  and  we  don’t  want  a 
gung-ho  fanatic,  just  a  sharp  young 
writer  gal  who’ll  double  as  gal  FViday 
for  great  staff  of  ex-newsmen.  Fair 
pay — excellent  conditions  nnd  benefits 
— happy  surroundings —  delightful  \ 
place.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  fully.  Box  ‘ 
1863,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — No.  2  iiosition  open  on  lead¬ 
ing  national  business  magazine.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  qualified  jour¬ 
nalist  with  newspaper  or  publication 
experience.  Must  lie  an  idea  man  and 
capable  writer  and  a  top  performer. 
Upiier  Midwest  location.  Write,  en¬ 
closing  resume,  to:  Personnel  Dept., 
Ojibway  Press.  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. — 
33802. 
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FEMALE  BOOK  ASSISTANT 
NO  TYPING 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 
OVER  29 
NO  TYPING 
TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS 


A 

MOST  DISAGREEABLE 
BOOK 
NOT  NEAR 
ANY  PLACE  NEARBY 
BUT  VERY  NEAR 
ANY  PLACE 
NOT  NEARBY 

NEEDS  AN  Imaginative,  accurate,  all- 
around  assisting  co-worker  who  can 
work-assist  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  city.  She  must  have  lots  of 
mental  stamina  and  very  little  ego. 

’This  assignment  starts  AT  ONCE. 
While  security  is  zero  (remember 
that),  future  could  be  unlimited.  This 
learn  job  concerns  labor,  government, 
and  the  academic,  business,  and  press 
communities.  Much  of  this  book  has 
been  discussed  frequently  in  both  the 
U.S.  House  and  Senate.  PARTS  of 
this  unfinished  book  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  41  newspapers  in  41  states. 

DON’T  apply  if  you  are  a  rote  think¬ 
er,  manager-type,  worrier,  prisoner  of 
convention,  small-talk  artist,  marcher, 
economist,  miserable  personality,  fib- 
lier,  or  very  superior  person.  No  prom¬ 
ising  writers.  No  downtown  research 
assistants.  No  downtown  anybody.  DO 
apply  if  you  are  venturesome,  free 
of  superstition,  and  eager  to  use  your 
head.  (All  venturesome  folk  are  ad¬ 
venturesome.  but  only  a  very  few  of 
the  latter  are  actually  the  former.) 

S.VL.ARY  is  $83fl  per  month.  Plus 
optional  ftaxl  and  bxlging.  $900  if 
she  has  M.A. 

TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS 

PRINCIPAL  MAILING  ADDRESS  is 
Economic  Inequities,  Post  Office  Box 
30198.  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

TELL  YOUR  F,NEMIF.S.  TOO. 

Don’t  dilly-dalLv.  No  resume  or  chit¬ 
chat.  please.  Reply  not  reasonably 
complete  or  without  telephone  number 
goes  into  trash  can. 

IF  YOU  suffer  from  the  "you  know” 
siieech  allliction,  forget  the  whole 
thing. 

THIS  BOOK  is  not  liberal  or  con¬ 
servative.  Republican  or  Democrat.  Its 
ayowe<l  puriwse  is  to  eliminate  na¬ 
tional  economic  waste  while  preserv¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  authority  of  the 
imlividtial.  The  presentation  of  harsh 
economic  logic  on  the  emotional  vehi¬ 
cles  of  humor,  sarcasm,  and  whimsy 
is  risky  business.  The  l)ook  assistant, 
whoever  she  is,  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  such  venturesome  living. 

ECONOMIC  INEQUITIES  is  both  a 
textlHiok  nnd  a  popular  trade  book 
for  people  with  common  sense  who 
know  how  to  laugh,  to  sing,  and  to 
work  for  what  they  get.  It  should 
have  lieen  put  together  long,  long  ago. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspai>ers  in  E&P  Zones  6.  7,  and 
8.  Ex|ierienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resum4, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 


REPORTER  with  potential  to  move  up 
quickly  to  copy  erlitor’s  spot  on  good, 
small  daily  in  northern  N.J.  Good  pay, 
benefits  nnd  working  conditions.  Write 
Box  1889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Life-time  Opportunity 

Lart^e.  well-estahliBheil.  financially 
stronjf,  metroiH>litan  daily  in  com- 
I>etitive  market  offers  life*time  op- 
iwrtunity  to  an  editor  with  imag^ina* 
tion,  fire,  know-how,  leadership 
ability  and  a  fierce  determination  to 
help  mold  an  otherwise  (r(X>d  news- 
pai>er  into  a  GREAT  one.  Com¬ 
plete  editorial  responsibility  with 
commensurate  salary  and  all 
frin$re  benefits.  Staff  numbers 
about  160,  Sound,  atrirressive,  co¬ 
operative  management  team  makes 
this^  position  one  where  threat 
achivement  is  within  reasonable 
reach  to  an  editor  with  talent  and 
energy.  Our  key  people  know  of 
this  ad.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Publisher: 

Box  1 860 

Editor  &  Publisher 

NEARLY  $10.000-A-YEAR  to  start— if 
you  are  a  reporter  with  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily  of  comparable  size. 
We  have  immediate  oiiening  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  73,000  circu¬ 
lation.  evening  daily,  35-hour  week, 
e.xcellent  working  conditions.  Send 
resume  including  educational  back¬ 
ground,  exi>erience,  present  salary  and 
references  to  Box  1868,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR — Top  metropolitan 
paper.  Zone  2.  seeking  outstanding  food 
editor  male  or  female — with  excellent 
cr&Ientials  and  above-average  writing 
ability.  Send  resume  (but  no  samples) 
and  salary  desired.  Box  1882,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  coordinate  new  op¬ 
erations  at  leading  university,  north¬ 
eastern  New  York.  Exiierienced  re¬ 
porter,  writer,  e<litor  with  ability  to 
innovate  and  work  effectively  with 
others  in  growing  public  relations  of¬ 
fice.  Excellent  newly  revised  fringe 
benefits.  Prefer  applicants  from  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  Apply  with  resume  and 
letter  telling  how  you  qualify.  Box 
1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  A  YOUNG. 

QUALIFIED.  AMBITIOUS 
DESK  MAN 

W'orld’s  greatest  thoroughbreil  racing 
newspaper,  in  Zone  2,  offers  a  position 
on  its  copy  desk  to  a  young  man  who 
will  not  be  content  to  remain  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Knowledge  of  racing 
helpful  but  not  essential.  We  want  a 
man  who  can  read  copy  and  write 
heads,  and  do  both  quickly  nnd  ac¬ 
curately.  Congenial  atmosphere— Guild 
scale — other  advantages.  This  is  an 
opjiortunity  to  go  places  with  a  news- 
l>aper  which  thinks  "young”  despite 
its  many  years  in  the  field.  Write  im¬ 
mediately  to  Bt)x  1888,  Blitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Our  best  job.  Column,  ACC  basketball, 
fimtball;  pro  golf.  Want  young  man 
with  enthusiasm  who  likes  big-time 
aiK)rta.  Best  working  conditions — ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  benefits.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  on  aggressive,  s|)orts-mind^ 
paiier.  Write:  Personnel  Mgr.,  Roanoke 
Times,  Roanoke,  Va.  24010. 


Free  Lance 


COURT  REPORTERS— Earn  $1. 60/inch 
tor  copy  about  court  actions  in  your 
area  involving  gasoline  or  fuel  oil 
marketing.  Write  for  more  information 
to  Mrs.  Carroll,  628  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  200(M,  and 
send  resume  and  a  couple  of  your 
stories. 


Miscellaneous 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
F’ront  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 171 10. 
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HKLP  W  ANTED 
Oporators — Machinists 


HEEI*  W  ANTED 

Pressman^Stereotypers 


HELP  WAMEl) 
Promotion 


Offset  Printing  C.onsultant 


OFFSET 

PRINTING 

Consultant 


with  the  sales  company 
of  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 
Experience  in  offset 
printing  required.  Sal* 
ary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Liberal 
and  extensive  fringe 
benefit  program. 

All  replies  handled  in 
confidence  Our  em* 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 

Send  detailed  resume 
along  with 

geographical  prefererwe,  to: 

Box  1580 
Editor  &  Publisher 


I  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  LINOFILM  key- 
i  Itoartls  and  photo-unit  maintenance  for 
I.T.U.  shop.  Apply:  Al)e  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  Aliimeda,  Calif,  94501. 

j  LINOFILM  OPERATOR,  experienced; 
i  capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark¬ 
up:  or  will  train  printer  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertisinir  Services. 
Inc.,  564  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

I  60606.  Ph:  (3I2>  263-3073. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR  for  offset 
daily;  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift:  scale: 
$3.8.7.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer.  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 

RETIRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining  our  Linos  and  Intertypes?  Age 
no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotype  operators  and  doormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Vellenga.  The  News-Herald, 
38879  Mentor  Ave..  Willoughby.  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 


I  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  In 
!  makeup.  (Combination  daily.  Experi- 
I  enced  light  machine  maintenance  help- 
'  ful.  Special  job  for  special  disposition. 

[  Reasonable  work  load.  Ontact  Holye 
1  Phillips.  Collier  County  Dally  News, 
'  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 


OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR ;  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette.  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more.  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  most 
modern  North  Jersey  offset  plant.  Pull 
and  part-time ;  day  and  night  shifts. 
Rest  working  conditions.  Excellent  pay. 
Terrific  opportunity.  Call  Bill  Miller 
(210)  667-2200 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  idiop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay.  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  55616. 


Photography 

(21  PHOTOGRAPHF.'RS  for  metro¬ 
politan  area  6-<lay  daily.  Should  know 
Scan-A-Graver.  W'rite:  George  Bond. 
Managing  Editor.  Northern  Va.  Sun. 
3409  Wilson  Blvd..  -Arlington,  Va. — 
22210. 


Pressman— Stereotypers 

I  PRESSMEN  Web  letterpress  experi- 
I  ence — for  large,  expamling  suburban 
I  daily.  Zone  2.  Day  work :  top  wages : 

l>enefits.  Air-mail  details  and  telephone 
1  numWr,  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CONVERTING  TO  OF’F'SET— Goss 
Urbanite.  W'ant  off.set  pressman  with 
camera  l<nowledge.  9.700  daily  in  Cen- 
j  tral  California.  Union  shop.  Letter- 
j  press-Stereo  exiterience  heli>ful  next 
eight  months.  Write  Jack  Banks.  P.O. 
Box  780.  Watsonville.  Calif. — 95076. 


(X)M  BINATION  JOURNEYMAN— Goss 
double  width  straightline:  Wood  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Zone  5.  Liberal  pension 
and  hospital  plans.  Box  1784,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


I  PRESSMEN — Imme<liate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op- 
j  erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
I  letterpress  equipment.  3.7-hour  week: 

holidays;  vacation.  Overtime  available 
'  at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 

I  nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angreles.  Calif., 

!  900,74.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise- 
1  ment  placed  bv  Production  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  Strike 
I  in  active  progress  at  this  establishment. 

I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Eknployer 

STEREOTYPER.S — Experienced  jour- 

I  neymen  stereotypers  for  union  shoii. 
Elxcellent  scale  and  fringes.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumd  to:  Alan  Wilson.  Employee 
Relations  Department.  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  Times  Company,  625  W. 
Broadway,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDEa4T 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  with 
experience  in  all  t>hnses  of  pressroom 
,  management :  Hoe  Colormatic  Press. 

Top  fringes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
'  experience  and  ability.  Morning-evening 
and  Sunday  newspai)er:  locBte<l  in  Zone 
3.  Send  complete  background  and  ex- 
I  jierience  to  Box  1776,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


:  PRESSMAN,  COMBINATION  MAN, 
experienced  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale: 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
'  sickness,  medical,  major  medical — full 
lienefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shaiie.  Seashore  community ;  excellent 
schools.  Write  fuliy  to  Box  1272,  Ed- 
I  itor  &  Publisher,  Area  1. 


j  WEIB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  capable, 
experienced,  for  top-notch  reproduction. 

I  Zone  1.  Excellent  wages.  Box  1582, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRE.SSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
.  Permanent  position  for  experienced 
.  man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 

!  Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
;  Steve  F'arruggia,  Press  Room  Foreman, 
i  The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham- 
{  paign.  III.  61820. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experienced 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman  ;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders:  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub,  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  50554. 


Printers 


TAPE  PUNCHEIRS,  ad  and  page  make¬ 
up,  for  offset.  I.T.U.  shop.  Apply:  Aba 
Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif. 
94501. 


TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  In  com¬ 
posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-type  processes;  7-day  evening 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Midwest.  Good 
salary  with  beet  of  fringe  benefits, 
including  substantial  pension.  Submit 
resume  listing  past  performances, 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  SUBURB  offset  typeetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful;  able  to  handle  wo¬ 
men.  Mr.  Helenhouse.  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


SUPERVISOR  for  offset  composing 
room  of  widely-known  suburban  weekly 
group.  Outstanding  community.  Op¬ 
portunity  with  firm  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  unusual  momentum.  Box  16t8, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  major  metrot>olitan  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  mandatory.  In  Area  2.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1853,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 
Confidential. 


Programmers 

PROGRAMMER 

Due  to  the  rapid  growth  in  the  Data 
Processing  field.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  now  has  immediate  openings  for 
IBM  360  Programmers.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  and  college  degree  are  desir¬ 
able,  but  not  essential. 

The  position  of  programmer  offers  great 
opportunity  for  advancement,  and  also 
valuable  experience  in  the  use  of  360 
disc  equipment  and  the  COBOL  lan¬ 
guage. 

Please  send  resume  of  background  and 
experience  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to; 

Employe  Relations  Department 
THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
Communications  Center 
Dallas,  Texas  75222 
Ah  Equal  Opt'ortunity  Employer 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


AS.SISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Young,  some  experience  copy,  layout, 
l)roduction.  e<litorial  promotion.  News¬ 
paper  background  a  must.  Chart  Area 
2.  .Salary  in  five-figures.  G<ks1  future. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1880,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Kelations 


WRITER-PRODUGTION  MAN  to  man- 
age  branch  public  relations  office  in 
major  midwest  university  city.  Share 
in  earnings.  Former  student  same  type 
of  school  preferred.  Write  full  resum4 
to  Box  1789,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR;  PR— Central 
Pa.  college  seeks  person  over  25,  to 
head  information  services  program.  Ex¬ 
tensive  writing  and  photo  skill  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  negotiable.  Write  Box 
1833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RFXATIONS  IS  GROWING 
And  so  is  opimrtunity  with  a  growing 
company  in  a  rapiiliy-expanding  metals 
industry.  Baserl  in  Region  2,  this  con¬ 
cern  is  seeking  rareer-l)ent  writers  for 
headiiuarters  and  fiehl  npiH>rtunitieB  in 
its  large  and  diversified  public  relations 
department.  Send  resumes'  and  writing 
sampies  (which  will  lie  returned)  to 
Box  1866.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Account  Executive 

^  Starting  Salary  to  $20,000 

Reporter-Writer 

Starting  Salary  to  $15,000 

I  Needwl  by  one  of  Detroit's  lart^est 
j  public  reiations  agencies.  We  serve 
I  national  and  local  industrial,  finan- 
I  cial,  consumer  and  cultural  ac¬ 
counts. 

You  must  lie  top-calilire  versatile 
writer,  capable  of  digging,  writing 
in  any  subject  area,  with  strong 
news  and  feature  sense. 

Potential,  if  exceptional,  may  be 
considered  in  place  of  exiierience. 

All  replies  will  be  acknowledged. 

Box  1858,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Salesmen 


DIGITAL  OPTICS  CORP.,  developer 
I  and  manufacturer  of  electronic  prob- 
I  lem-solving  systems  for  composing 
j  room  otieration,  is  expanding  its  sales 
I  organization.  0|>enings  in  Middlewest 
:  and  Northeast  for  men  with  newspaper  | 
production  and  sales  experience,  ^cel-  ' 
I  lent  salary  and  incentives  plus  manage¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Send  full  resumi 
I  to  John  L.  Peterson,  Vice  President- 
I  Marketing,  Digital  Optics  Corp.,  290 
George  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
08901. 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  FIND  the 
best  feature  and  feature  section  sales¬ 
man  in  the  United  States  to  join  our 
staff  of  a  progressive,  fast-growing, 
large,  suburban  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  5.  The  person  should  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years’  experience  with 
a  successfui  sales  record.  We  will  either 
pay  a  salary  or  commission  against 
draw.  Prefer  married  man,  college 
trained  but  not  necessarily  required. 
Write  Bo.x  1780,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SALKS  REPRESENTATIVE.  East 
Coast.  Must  have  working  knowledge 
of  photo-composition  input  and  output 
devices.  Management  growth  op|M>rtun- 
ity  for  right  man.  Box  1884  Rlitor  £ 
Publisher. 
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Av3il3ble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 

Editorial  | 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  fully  ex- 
perienci-d  nil  phases;  ()rganiz.nti9n, 
sales.  priKliiction  ;  seeks  affiliation  with 
urogressive  daily  in  Miilwest  or  South¬ 
west.  ('has.  J.  Berg.  I’.O.  Box  1062. 
Longview,  Texas  75601.  I’h :  (214) 

753-6707. 

WOMAN  REPORTER  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  Bktst  Coast  metro  daily,  or 
TV  newswriting.  Ex|)eiience:  2  years’ 
daily  suburban  and  wire  service. 
M.S.J.  Box  1829,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MY  WRITING  IS  STRONG  and  flex¬ 
ible;  photograph,  edit,  layout.  Looking 
for  magazine  or  PR  challenge  in  N.Y.C. 
Metro,  publicity  experience.  College 
daily  managing  editor.  Special  interests 
III  arts,  but  area  wide  open.  Graduate 
1/69  University  of  Wisconsin  English- 
Journalism.  Available  February.  Box 
1820,  kiditor  A  Publisher. 

"j^’Bl.ISHKK-GENEHAL  MANAGER 
Publishing  ex!>erience  in  all  phases  of 
daily  newspaiicr  management  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Successful  profit  record  in  daily 
field  ranging  from  7,500  to  50,000 
circulation.  Wide  ex|>erience  in  negoti¬ 
ations  with  all  newspaper  unions. 
Practical,  working  experience  in  all 
departments.  College-  no  degree.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Bo-X  1872,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  PAGE  DULL?  Then  I  am 
your  man.  Eixpert  layouts,  sports 
writer,  photographer.  26,  married.  Box 
1806,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

A  PUBLISHER  SO.MEWHERE  needs  a 
forward-Usiking  general  manager  that 
can  carry  the  ball  in  his  newspaper 
o|)erution  to  the  full  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  Exi>erience<l  - sober  late 
lO’s;  sincere  and  ready.  Will  accept 
small  salary  and  small  i>ercentnge  of 
gross  profit.  Prefer  new8pai>er  20-50,000 
circulation  that  neeils  jiersonal  leader¬ 
ship  and  reliable  initiative.  Inquiry 
will  lie  strictly  confidential.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  4  or  6.  Bo.x  1871,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  J-School  trained, 
37,  sober,  siagle,  sticks  stubbornly  to 
lieiief  hard  work  and  style  will  result 
in  rewarding  position;  12  years’  ssme 
major  daily — college  football,  column, 
desk  work.  Seek  major  pro  or  collage 
beet  or  medium-sized  sports  editorship, 
anywhere.  Box  1816,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITING  position  sought  by 
college  graduate,  25,  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism.  Ebetensive  knowledge  of 
sports.  Box  1117,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CRACK  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

AITENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER! 
Experienced  circulation  manager  de¬ 
sires  managership  in  New  England 
area  offering  challenge.  Qualifications: 
38  years  old,  married,  4  children;  12 
years’  experience  both  daily  and  Sunday 
operation  on  a.m.  and  p.m.  publica¬ 
tions:  thorough  A.B.C.  knowledge. 
Top  references.  Salary  open  to  discus¬ 
sion.  Box  1843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

age  35,  with  15  years’  experience  all 
phases  of  newspaiiering.  Three-year 
national  award-winner  for  editorial 
ability,  courage;  winner  of  NNA  Her¬ 
rick  award  for  community  service; 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Courage  in 
Journalism;  subject  of  numerous  ElAP 
articles.  (>|>en  to  challenging  position 
in  Areas  I.  2.  5.  9,  relating  to  state, 
national,  international  affairs  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  complete,  interpretive  re- 
IHirting  of  complicated  issues.  Ekx- 
perienced  in  covering  politics,  govern¬ 
ment  oiierations,  national  resources. 
Family  man.  but  willing  to  travel. 
Send  all  replies  to  J.  R.  E’reeman, 
P.O.  Box  173,  Bnllston  Lake.  N.Y. 
1>019. 

YOUNG,  KNOWLEDGEABLE,  well- 
trained  on  25,000  circulation  paper: 
seek  chance  to  prove  self  with  growing 
concern.  San  Francisco  area.  Box  1857, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCTULATION  DIRECTOR— 10  years’ 
to  retirement:  carrier  8|>ecialist.  Pro¬ 
duction  samples  on  re<iuest.  Voluntary, 
pay,  mail,  dealer- -all  records.  Available 
30  days.  Box  1867,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  WRITER  ex- 
Iierienceil  in  features,  column,  report¬ 
ing.  copy  writing,  promotions.  Needs 
challenge — wants  travel.  Reply  Box 
1879,  &litor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

UNTAPPED  SPORTS  MARKEH’ 
Veteran  journalist,  widely-traveleil.  will 
cover  major  international  sports  events 
in  Europe  for  your  paiier:  winter 
sports,  golf.  Grand  Prix,  track,  tennis, 
horse  racing.  Soccer,  etc.  Particulars, 
rates  uiKin  reiiuest.  Box  1873,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LET’S  INCREASE  YOUR  LINAGE 
Am  a  gal,  experienced,  hard  worker, 
with  the  ability  and  know-how.  Prefer 
small  Southwestern  daily.  Box  1836, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Another  said  this  of  Andr^  Bacon: 
",  .  .  frank,  honest  anJ  knotrs  hose  to 
(let  right  to  the  faint  of  any  problem. 
Today,  our  company  is  using  many  of  his 
ideas  .  .  .  knows  how  to  increase  business 
and  net  profits." 

As  your  Advertising  Director,  Andre 
Bacon  will  give  you  results  instead 
of  excuses.  If  you’re  nut  prepared  to 
talk  salary  and  incentive  in  the  high 
teens,  save  your  imstage.  Box  1869, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  NEWSWOMAN 

■lesires  more  congenial  post.  Prefers 
Zones  9-7-S.  Available  after  Jan.  1. 
Box  1859,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-GENEKAL  MANAGER  or 
manuKinir  editor.  Top  newsman,  33, 
with  exi>erience  as  editor  two  dailies. 
Made  a  loser  a  prize-w’inner  and  upped 
'  circulation.  Photo-oriented.  $15,000. 

!  Prefer  West,  hut  o|>en.  Box  1876,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

COPY  EDITOR,  over  20  years’  ex- 

tLcaKOnlt.lv  W  {tills  sill  1 L  to 

Midwest  p.m.  J-Knid.  Experience  on 
government,  education  beats.  Box  1861, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

perience  major  metros.  H.C.  Kelly,  4428 
Reservoir  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.  Ph:  (AC  202)  338-9239. 

FEATURE  WRITER:  articles  from  law 
enforcement  to  music  —  personality 
sketches  on  notables  visiting  or  living 
in  Palm  Beach ;  some  layout;  B.A.  J- 
grad.  Prefer  metropolitan  daily,  south 
or  west.  Box  1863,  Editor  A  Pubisher. 

HALE.  30,  J-grad,  single,  10  years’ 
exi>erience  si>orts,  features,  columns, 
straight  sports,  sports  slot,  outdoors 
editor,  photography,  ready  for  stiorts 
editor’s  position  with  hard-hitting  daily 
in  Zone  3,  4,  6  or  9.  Ready  for  only 
one  more  move.  Box  1749,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

HEADLINER  par  excellence,  writing 
natural,  poetry  ala  tklgar  Guest. 
"Nellie  Bly”  talent,  eiliting  wizard. 
Box  1877,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REVIEWER-FEATURE  WRITER  in 
fine  arts  and  entertainment.  Easy  but 

Free  Lance 

polished  writing  style  ...  a  newsman 
who  can  talk  with  equal  sense  to  Jimmy 
Dean  or  Nathan  Milstein  may  be  the 
man  you’re  looking  for  os  critic  or  on 
Sunday  magazine  staff.  Box  1773,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

NEED  A  STRINGER  or  correspondent 
in  Madrid?  American  photo-journalist, 
currently  residing  in  Spanish  capital, 
seeks  assignments  this  area.  Contact 
Box  1841,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

Operators — Machinists 

COMPOSITOR  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wants  opportunity  to  learn  ma¬ 
chinist's  trade  under  journeyman  ma¬ 
chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  North  16th 
St.,  Camt>ridi;e,  Ohio — 43725.  Ph;  (614) 
432-6146. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  desires  day  situation  ; 
19  years'  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  Immediately.  Box  1368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Pressman— Stereotypers 

EXPERIENCED  WEB-OFFSET  press¬ 
man.  camera,  stripper,  desires  job  as 
foreman  in  small  daily  or  weekly  plant. 
Area  5.  Box  1697,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  QUALIFIED,  man- 
asement-orianted  press-foreman  avail¬ 
able.  Combination  experience — unique 
qualifications.  Prefer  medium  to  small 
daily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
1726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years’  ea- 
perience  on  Goss  Unitube,  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  6  preferred.  Write 
Box  1436.  Editor  It  Publisher. 

Printers 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  a^e  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerised  ad  mark-up. 

(216)  943-7266 


FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
compMinK  room.  12  years’  newspaper 
experience.  (Tembination  floorman  and 
Linotype  operator  including  TTS  com¬ 
puter  tyi>esettinr  operation.  Top  offers 
only — tMig  Island  preferred  !  consider 
Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1567,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


Printers 

PRINTER  seeks  responsible  position. 
Photo  composition  and  hot  metal, 
special  training;  two  years’  college. 
Box  1763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— Latest 
technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progressive  newspaper.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1516,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Young  composing  room  manager,  now 
managing  200-man  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  room  -f-  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
photo  composition  installations:  strong 
on  computer  operations  with  working 
knowledge  of  all  mechanical  areas.  Ebc- 
cellent  references  and  resumd  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1779,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  seeking  position  as  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Manager  on  medium- 
size  newspaper  in  Zona  1  or  2.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  mechanical  operations.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  assistant:  looking 
for  better  future  under  older  man.  Box 
1707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR-WRITER  desires  stimulating 
PR/publication  post:  experienced  all 
phases.  Box  1837,  Editor  A  I^lblisher. 


AT  YOITR  SERVICE! 

Skilled  writer  with  proven  ability  to 
create  and  implement  programs  promot¬ 
ing  products  and  services,  seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  in  public  relations  or  direct- 
response  communications  with  quality¬ 
conscious  organization.  Background : 
BSJ,  daily  newspaper,  direct  mail, 
corporate  PR,  major  media  contacts. 
Box  1881,  Elitor  A  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Pre-trial  confusion 


We  have  V)een  waiting  for 
Shelby  County  Criminal  Court 
Judge  W.  Preston  Battle  to  make 
some  statement  or  take  some 
action  with  respect  to  the  series 
of  articles  “The  Plot  to  Assas¬ 
sinate  Martin  Luther  King” 
written  by  William  Bradford 
Huie  and  appearing  in  Look 
magazine. 

Judge  Battle  has  lieen  as¬ 
signed  to  preside  over  the  trial 
of  James  Earl  Ray  in  Memphis. 
Ray  is  alleged  to  have  assas¬ 
sinated  Martin  Luther  King  and 
the  Look  articles  constitute  an 
account  of  Ray’s  life  as  told  by 
him  to  Mr.  Huie. 

A  month  ago  Judge  Battle 
found  two  Memphis  newspaper 
reporters  and  a  private  investi¬ 
gator  in  contempt  of  court  for 
supposedly  violating  the  judge’s 
previous  order  not  to  publish 
anything  alwut  the  impending 
trial.  They  were  accused  of 
having  written  stories  based  on 
information  given  to  them  by 
Ray’s  attorney  and  conceined 
how  he  is  l)eing  treated  in  jail. 
The  judge  said  he  was  concerned 
about  pre-trial  publicity. 

Sure  enough,  a  committee  of 
seven  lawyers  named  by  Battle 
to  watch  over  trial  i)ublicity  this 
week  urged  the  judge  to  in.stitute 
contemi)t  proceedings  against 
the  magazine  and  the  author. 
They  told  the  judge  the  article 
proba’oly  violated  his  order  re- 
stiicting  pre-trial  i)ublicity. 

So  far  the  judge  hasn’t  acted 
but  it  is  going  to  be  interesting 
to  observe  how  he  throws  his 
own  personal  Iwok  of  rules  all 
the  way  from  Memi)his  to  New 
York. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  had 
these  aiticles  a})peared  in  the 
Memphis  newspai)ers  the  judge 
would  have  exercised  his  juris¬ 
diction  in  attempting  to  control 
pre-trial  publicity  whether  such 
action  is  valid  or  not. 

But  now  if  the  judge  takes 
steps  against  Look  he  will  be 
attempting  to  dictate  the  caliber 
of  reading  matter  that  can  be 
sujiplied  to  an  audience  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scene  of  the 
trial.  Of  course,  Look  has 
readers  in  Memphis  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them 
reside  elsewhere,  could  not  have 
any  l)earing  on  the  course  of 
the  trial  as  jurors  or  in  any 
other  way,  Imt  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  spectators  in  what  goes 
on  there. 

Can  a  judge  in  Memphis  tell 
a  publisher  in  New  York  what 


he  may  or  may  not  print? 
Suppose  the  articles  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  01-  Chattanooga,  or  Louis¬ 
ville,  could  a  judge  in  Memphis, 
or  any  other  city,  punish  the 
publication  because  a  few  copies 
entered  the  city  of  the  trial? 

The  subject  is  pertinent  at  this 
moment  bwause  the  district  at¬ 
torney  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
Evelle  J.  Younger,  has  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  nullify  a  state 
court  order  restricting  official 
comments  on  the  case  of  Sirhan 
B.  Sirhan,  the  accused  assassin 
of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Younger  told  the  Supieme 
Court  that  this  ruling  upsets  the 
balance  between  the  public’s 
right  to  know  and  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  right  to  be  protected 
against  publicity  that  might  af¬ 
fect  his  trial.  He  said  the  state 
court  order  has  the  effect  of 
“totally  suppressing  the  public’s 
only  possible  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  matter  of  most  in¬ 
tense  public  interest.” 

In  Memphis  we  are  dealing 
with  a  direct  court  attempt  to 
control  publication  as  well  as  to 
suppress  utterances  of  lawyei’S 
and  court  officials. 

• 

3  New  York  Times 
newsmen  promoted 

James  Reston,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xciv  York  Times, 
has  announced  executiv’e 
changes  in  the  news  department, 
effective  December  1. 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  assistant 
managing  editor,  will  Ije  associ¬ 
ate  managing  editor.  He  will 
.serve  as  deputy  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Clifton  Daniel. 

Thomas  G.  Wicker,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  (bureau 
chief)  and  columnist,  will  be 
associate  editor.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  his  column  from 
Washington. 

Max  P'rankel  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  becomes  Washington 
correspondent. 

• 

Election  error 

Donald  R.  Dwight,  associate 
l)ublisher  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  (November  2)  that  Bar¬ 
bara  C.  White  of  the  Meriden 
Record  and  Journal  had  been 
elected  to  this  post. 


Human  error 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Democratic  opponent,  William 
G.  Clark,  by  1,602,858  to  512 
in  Lake  County,  Ill.,  with  “no 
precincts  reporting.” 

In  South  Dakota,  177  per  cent 
of  the  potential  vote  was  re- 
poi'ted  cast,  with  80  per  cent 
of  it  going  to  Archie  Gubbrud, 
the  Republican,  who  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Sen.  George  S.  Mc¬ 
Govern,  running  for  reelection. 

Comedian  Dick  Gregory,  the 
Peace  and  Freedom  Party  can¬ 
didate  for  president  was  given 
a  million  votes  while  his  final 
tally  was  a  mere  18,000. 

Eimers  and  his  NES  associ¬ 
ates  immediately  shut  down  and 
began  looking  for  the  trouble. 
They  had  reporters  recheck 
their  local  figures  and  call  in  by 
telephone.  Men  on  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
began  punching  out  the  totals. 
Standing  by  at  every  courthouse 
and  town  hall  was  a  second  set 
of  reporters,  waiting  to  check 
the  “official”  precinct  returns 
as  election  captains  reported  to 
county  and  town  clerks. 

While  the  “manual”  count 
and  recheck  went  on,  computer 
people  were  busy  “de-bugging” 
the  computers.  This  involved 
taking  out  incorrect  information 
and  i)riming  the  machines  with 
correct  information. 

By  noon  Wednesday,  grey¬ 
faced  and  bone-weary,  Eimers 
and  his  crew  were  able  to  re¬ 
port  accurately  enough  that 
Nixon  had  l)een  elected.  The 
“official”  count  involving  a 
check  of  absentee  ballots,  will 
take  a  week  more. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  blamed 
the  “scientific  system”  for  gath¬ 
ering  election  returns  for  foul¬ 
ing  up  experienced  analysts  by 
l)roviding  them  with  bizarre 
figures  on  Illinois  balloting. 
Normal  calculations  couldn’t  be 
made,  the  Tribune  .said,  and 
the  data  coming  off  the  wires 
cast  doubt  on  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  this  year. 


The  election  service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Tribune,  buried  the 
down  state  vote  and  made  the 
contest  between  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  and  his  Democratic  oppo¬ 
nent  appear  to  be  ridiculous  un¬ 
til  the  count  was  straightened 
out.  For  hours,  the  Tribune 
said,  the  Nixon  victory  in  Illi¬ 
nois  remained  concealed,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  city  news  bu¬ 
reau  performed  its  vote  compila¬ 
tion  chores  better  than  ever  for 
Cook  County.  The  clerk  of  the 
county  had  refused  to  accredit 
volunteer  vote  collectors  for 
NES  and  insisted  on  the  CNB 
performing  its  customary'  serv¬ 
ice. 

Five  hours  before  Humphrey 
conceded  defeat,  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  had  an  election 
extra  declaring  Nixon  the  win¬ 
ner.  A  spokesman  said  the  edi¬ 
tors  weren’t  too  concerned 
with  the  figures  coming  off  the 
wires;  they  relied  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  expertise  and  contacts  of 
the  publisher,  Harold  E.  Clancy, 
and  felt  confident  enough  to  put 
out  100,000  copies  of  the  issue 
early  Wednesday  morning. 

• 

Uireclor  of  publicity 

Chicago 

Ron  Ol)erman  has  l)een  named 
director  of  publicity  for  Mer¬ 
cury  Record  Corporation.  Ol)er- 
man,  an  associate  in  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Department  since  Febru-  ^ 
ary  1967,  was  a  staff  reporter 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  l)efore  joining  Mercury.  He 
is  a  1966  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

• 

Newsprint  up  $2 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Co. 
has  notified  its  customers  of  an 
increas<‘  of  $2  a  ton  in  the  price 
of  newsprint,  effective  January 
1.  Other  producers  have  jjosted  a 
$5  raise.  George  Russell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  West  Tacoma,  said  his 
company  serves  only  the  47 
newspaper  i)ublishers  who  are 
stockholders. 


_ _ 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. .  .that*s  why  Baltimore 

Real  estate  advertisers 
place  86%  of  their 
newspaper  linage 
inTheSunpapers  E? 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles. 
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Foods  from  America’s  fields  move  to 
your  table  fast...  and  at  lower  cost... 
by  the  modern  computerized  r^  way. 


Space  Age  thinking  results  in  futuristic  new  freight  cars.  □  Jet  streams  of  air  help  unload 
flour. . .  soft  and  fluffy. . .  for  your  baking.  □  Giant  tanks . . .  thermos  bottles  on  wheels . . . 
keep  orange  juice  cool  and  fresh— without  refrigeration.  □  New  rail  ways  of  moving  things 
for  the  kind  of  living  you  like  make  average  rail  freight  charges  lower  today  than  ten 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


GROW,  GROW  7-^ 
BYTIIE  RAILWAY 


years  ago.  And  we’re  constantly  improving.  □  In  just  one  more  generation  there'll  be 
50%  more  people  requiring  more  production  of  everything... and  more  good  transportation. 
□  Dependence  on  railroads  will  grow  and  grow.  And  railroads  will  be  ready. 


S.A. 

1968 


$5000  in  Conservation  Awards 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  1968 

to  Newspapermen.  Prizes  totalling  $5000 

will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and  women  on 
U.S.  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers 
during  1968.  One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Con.servation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  is 
limited  to  con.servation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  clean 
air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 
Con.servation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil, important 
though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

Entry  deadline  for  the  awards,  named  for  the  late 


Edward  J.  Meeman,  former  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Pre.ss-Scimitar  and  Conservation  Editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is  February  15,  1969. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including  clippings 
and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  in  a 
newspaper  during  1968  and  a  biographical  sketch 
of  author,  should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Avenue, 

-  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Entries 

should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate. 


Scripps-Howard 
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